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A NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION AND DATING 


In keeping with recent English-language scholarship in Islamic studies, 
the transliteration of Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and Urdu words gener- 
ally follows the simplified scheme derived from the Encyclopaedia of Islam 
used in the International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies with two main 
exceptions. First, names, titles, and words of Turco-Mongol origin are 
rendered in modern Turkish orthography whenever possible. Second, 
although the vast majority of the sources employed in this study were 
written in Arabic, I have not let that eclipse the presence of the other 
languages in which al-Suhrawardl, his teachers, students, disciples, and 
later biographers wrote or spoke, and thus have made some allowances 
for the orthography and pronunciation of Persian and Urdu. For those 
words, place names, and titles which have become significandy angli- 
cized, deference has been made to The Unabridged Oxford English Dictionary. 
Naturally, such words are not italicized. In the case of Arabic personal 
names, the definite article al- is not alphabetized. As pre-modern (and 
most modern) Muslim historiographers use only the Islamic lunar 
calendar for dating, dates are given first according to the hijn calendar 
and then in Common Era (Gregorian calendar), separated by a slash. 
Thus, the 1st of Muharram, 632 — which corresponds to the 26th of 
September, 1234 — would be given as 1 Muharram, 632/26 September, 
1234. Bibliographic references to materials published in Iran note the 
Iranian-Islamic shams f year with the abbreviation sh. followed by the 
corresponding Gregorian year in brackets. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Over the course of the 6th/ 12th and early-7th/13th centuries, a not 
entirely disparate group of charismatic Sufi masters began to emerge 
across the Abode of Islam: Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl (d. 561/1166) and 
Ahmad al-Rifa‘l (d. 578/1 182) in Iraq, Najm al-Dm Kubra in Tran- 
soxiana (d. 617/1220), Mu'ln al-Dm ChishtT (d. 633/1236) in India, 
Abu ’l-Hasan 'All al-Shadhill (d. 656/ 1 258) in North Africa, and, in the 
heart of the old imperial capital of Baghdad, Shihab al-Dln Abu Hals 
'Umar b. Muhammad al-Suhrawardl (539-632/1144 or 1 145 1234). 
Although each of these Sufis had much in common, their most signifi- 
cant affinity lay in their names being ever thereafter inextricably linked 
with a complex of social, religious, and cultural trends subsumed under 
the rubric of what is generally identified as a fundamental institution 
<jf Islamic mysticism following the Mongol invasions of the 7th/ 13th 
century: the Sufi order, or tanqa (pi. turuq), particular ‘initiators' ways’ 
associated with the teachings of an eponymous Sufi master reflexively 
‘passed down’ by his spiritual, and in no small number of cases blood, 
heirs to their own confraternity of disciples and, in an oftentimes 
divaricating fashion, they to theirs in a manner strikingly similar to the 
Zen Buddhist lineages of pre- and early-modern Japan or the shoshalol 
of the Hasidim. 

Although a good deal has been written on the history' of Sufism as a 
system of thought, its teachers and theorists, major personalities, liter- 
ary productions, and general presence in Islamic social, cultural and 
intellectual history over time and space, the processes which contrib- 
uted to the emergence of the earliest tanqa lineages, however, are still 
not well understood. Simply put, our collective understanding of the 
nature, scope, and factors behind the institutionalizing drive in medieval 
Sufism — and the eventual fraternalization of formerly decentralized Sufi 
tariqas into transnational fraternities over the course of the late 9th/ 15th 
to the 12th/ 18th centuries — is, to put it mildly, defective and uneven. 
In large part, this can be attributed to the simple fact that many of the 
kev personalities involved in the process have not yet been thoroughly 
examined, partially as a result of the (now largely abandoned) paradigm 
of classicism and decline, and partially as a result of the (still quite 
vigorous) tendency to privilege Sufism’s mystico-philosophic content 
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over and against reading it as part and parcel of the broader histori- 
cal patterns informing pre-modern Islamic societies. It is of course a 
platitude to fault either the personal predilections of previous genera- 
tions ol Orientalists or the ideological and institutional biases which 
promoted such neglect, 1 but this is certainly a curious state of affairs 
considering that it is the Sufi brotherhoods and not Sufism's ‘classical’ 
theoretical and literary heritage which come to mind when the word 
‘ tasawwuf ’ is evoked in contemporary Islamic contexts. 

When it is mentioned, in large part accounts of the genesis and 
development of tariqa - based Sufism between the 6th/ 12th 9th/ 15th 
centuries as we find them in the standard textbooks on the history- of 
Sufism generally are less than satisfactory. In her now classic Mystical 
Dimensions of Islam , for instance, the late Annemarie Schimmel offered 
a cursory reading of the development of toffga-based Sufism, saying 
that: “it must have been a response to an inner need of the community 
that was not being met spiritually by the scholasticism of orthodox 
theologians; people craved a more intimate and personal relation- 
ship with God and with the Prophet”, the Sufi brotherhoods literally 
“converting Sufism into a mass movement- a movement in which the 
high ambitions of the classical Sufis were considerably watered down.”' 2 
Similar appraisals were offered earlier by A.J. Arberry in a chapter of 
his introduction to Sufism entitled “The Decay of Sufism”, and by 
G.C. Anawati and Louis Gardet, Marjian Mole, and Fazlur Rahman 
just to cite the most representative. 3 * 5 


1 ( )n the construction of ‘Oriental mysticism' generally, see: Richard King. Orientalism 
and Religion: Postcolonial Theory, India and the Mystic East' { Ixindon: Roudedge, 1999), esp. 
7 -35. James Morris makes a similar appraisal in his “Situating Islamic ‘Mysticism’: 
Between Written Traditions and Popular Spirituality,'' in Mystics of the Rout Themes, 
Topics, and Typologies, cd. Robert A. Herrera New York: Peter Lang Publishing, Inc., 
1993), 293-333 (esp. 308 310). On the colonial construction of Sufism as an object 
of study and its modern repercussions, the comments of Carl Ernst are insightful 
(The Shambhala Guide to Sufism. [Boston & London: Shambhala, 1997], 118; and, 
idem, “Between Orientalism and Fundamentalism: Problematizing the Teaching of 
Sufism,” in Teaching Islam , ed. Brannon Wheeler [New York: Oxford University Press 
2003]: 108 123). 

2 Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam (Chapel Hill, NC: University of 
Nortii Carolina Press, 1975), 231, 239. 

’ AJ, Arberry, Sufism: An Account ofi the Mystics oj Islam (London: George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., 1950), 1 19-133; Georges .Anawati and Louis Gardet, Mystique musulmane, 
4-th ed. (Paris: J. Vrin, 1986), 66~73; Marjian Mole, Les mystiques nmubnms (Paris: 
Presses Universilaires de France, 1965), 1 19 1 22; and, Fazlur Rahman, Islam, 2nd ed. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1979), 150-166. 
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In recent years, an ambitious group of French scholars have set out 
to reevaluate the phenomenon of tonga-based Sufism, most notably the 
history of the Suh orders in their diverse regional and sectarian con- 
texts. 4 In large part, however, the focus of this body of work concerns § 

the articulation of tonga-based Sufism following the age in which the 
eponyms of the major tamja lineages lived and worked, and makes no 
comprehensive historiographical or theoretical revisions to older para- { 

digms concerning the development, rise, and difiusion of the early tanqa 
lineages. For this, scholars of Sufism must still seek recourse with the 
standard, and still very influential, models of J. Spencer Trimingham 
and Marshall G.S. Hodgson, two accounts which despite their age 
still play a significant role in informing scholarship relating to die rise, 
development, spread, and social and political significance of tonga-based 
Sufism from the 6th/ 12th century forward. 

Predicated on a three-tiered model, Trimingham’s reading of this 
development posits that the history of the Sufi orders should be seen 
as occurring in three distinct stages, namely: 1) the ‘khanaqah stage' J 

which came to prominence in the 4th/ 10th century and which was 
characterized by an individualistic and elitist master and a circle of j 

pupils, frequendy itinerant and having little or no communal regula- 
don; 2) the ‘tonga stage’, or formative period, of the 6th/ 12th 9th/ 15th 
century, a largely bourgeois movement characterized by the appearance 
of silsila-tanqas and the conforming of the original mystical spirit to j 

a new organized standard of tradition and legalism; and, 3) the ‘ ta’ifa ; 

stage’ which began in the 9th/ 15 th century with the consolidation of 
Ottoman hegemony and was characterized by the transmission of an f 

allegiance alongside the proliferation of new sub-orders within exist- * 

ing tonga lines. 5 Trimingham qualified his typology, however, positing j 

that it gives the impression of a precision which did not exist and is j 

no more than a generalization of trends, for as he quite righdy points j 

out in the final stage the three in one way or another continued to exist 
contemporaneously. Although his typology had been much criticized j 


1 Most notably the collective volumes edited by Alexandre Popovic and Gilles | 

Veinstein: Les ordres mystiques dans I’islanv chemmemmts et situation actuelle (Paris: Editions | 

de l’Ecote des Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 1986); and, Les noies d’Allah: Les j: 

ordres mystiques dans le Monde musulrnan des engines d aujourd’hid (Paris: Librairie Artheme 
Fayard, 1996). j 

5 J. Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam (Oxford: Oxford University Press, | 

1971). | 
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due to its inescapable reliance on a theory of classicism and decline, 6 
no comprehensive alternative has yet been proposed, and when applied 
to the question of the formative period, especially to the particular 
geographical boundaries framing the activities of early eponymic Sufi 
masters such as Suhrawardl, still serves as useful a purpose. 

Similarly, the model of Hodgson. Set within the broader world- 
historical vision structuring his masterful The Venture of Islam , he saw the 
rise and development the Sufi orders and their associated institutions 
as a natural synthesis between the community-oriented, legalist, world- 
affirming jamaTsmm communalism and world-denying modes of religi- 
osity characteristic of the High Galiphal Period (692-945 CE), coming, 
during the first centuries of the Earlier Middle Period (945-1258 GE), 
to “dominate religious life not only within the Jama‘i-Sunni fold, but to 
a lesser extent even among Shi‘is.” 7 In his reading, Hodgson identifies 
a number of psycho-social causes which allowed for teri^a-based Sufism 
to attain such a position: 1) the mystical orientation is able to sanction 
elements of religious life downgraded by a strong kerygmatic moral- 
ism; 2) mysticism in general, once socially validated as an acceptable 
life-orientational mode, is able to accommodate the ordinary sphere 
of human activity; and, 3) in articulating a socially conscious activism, 
the populist outlook which the Sufis inherited from the Hadlth Folk 
fulfilled the old Irano-Semitic dream of “a pure life over and against 
the injustice that seemed built into city life on the agrarianate level.” 

According to Hodgson, the ‘human outreach’ we find in Sufi mas- 
ters such as Suhrawardl, predicated as it was on a generally tolerant 
attitude towards diversity and a comprehensive humanity gave the Sufi 
tradition a decisive advantage over other forms of religiosity within the 
Abode of Islam and when combined with the institutional forms which 
it took, constituted an ideal vehicle for a ranging public outreach. The 
‘keynote’ of the whole system was the master-disciple relationship and it 
was the Sufi master who constituted the center of gravity around w'hich 
tariqa - based Sufism was organized. In their capacity to reach out to the 
masses, Sufi shaykhs and the institutions which housed them were able 


6 See especially Frederick de Jong’s review in JSS 12.2 (1972): 279-285, as well as 
the comments of Carl Ernst and Bruce Lawrence in Sufi Martyrs of Love: The Chishti 
Order in South Asia and Beyond (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2002), 1 1-13. 

' The following synopsis is drawn from Marshall G.S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam : 
Conscience and History in a World Civilization (Chicago: University of Chicago Press 1974) 
2:201-254. " 
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to bring a whole new audience within the Sufi fold, the result being 
that an even larger “clientele than those interested in either preaching 
or dhikr was sooner or later brought into the Sufi orbit”, finding in the 
figure of the holy Sufi/rir. especially after his death, both an intercessor 
and source of blessing. As Hodgson puts it, tins tradition of “intensive 
interiorization re-exteriorized its results and was finally able to provide 
an important basis for social order”, allowing for an increased expres- 
sion of popular piety such as, to take a typical example, the acceptable 
Islamicization of local pre-lslamic shrines. 

As to the success of tariqa-based Sufism vis-a-vis Sunni shana-mmded- 
ness, Hodgson points towards the prominent trend of positing a close 
relationship between shaft and Sufi modes of religiosity saying that in 
representing the inner side {batik) of Islam as a natural complement to its 
outer form fakir), Sufism was allowed a measure of autonomy. In turn, 
the spread of tanqa-based Sufism, predicated as it was on an increas- 
ingly international network of interconnected institutions, is explained 
by Hodgson as being rooted in: 1) the Sufis’ natural tolerance of local 
differences and their sensitivity to the Sitz im Leben of socio-cultural 
diversity; 2) the manner in which Sufism was able to provide for the 
maintenance of local forms of authority and legitimacy; and, 3) the 
supplementation and/or replacement of older forms of unity and order 
(such as the old caliphal bureaucracy) with a “comprehensive spiritual 
hierarchy of pirs”. Embracing all levels of society, the popularization 
of tariqa - based Sufism during this period thus secured its continued 
existence as a mainstay of the Islamicate social order during the Eater 
Middle Period (1258-1503 GE). 

As with his reading of other trends in the development of Islamicate 
societies during the Middle Periods/however, Hodgson’s conclusions 
are subject to refinement and correction. While it is clear, for instance, 
that in certain settings formalized networks of Sufi masters came to 
provide for the maintenance of local forms of authority and legitimacy 
and that in their capacity to reach out to the masses, Sufi shaykhs 
such as Suhrawardl and the institutions which housed them came to 
accommodate an increasingly diverse population of affiliates and, as 
centers of social integration, came to provide a basis for social order, 
Hodgson’s reading of those processes which led to the rise of the early 
tariqa lineages and the increasing institutionalization of Sufism does not 
adequately account for the (perhaps not overtly apparent) socio-political, 
cultural, and religious trends which informed and ultimately sustained 
it. This, of course, cannot be attributed to a lack of historical insight on 
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Hodgson’s part, but rather the lack of adequate sources at his disposal. 
It is here where studies such as this one intervene. 

As evinced in the very raison d’etre of this book, ultimately it is only 
through the systematic production of detailed, contextualized historical 
studies of the main actors who participated in the rise of institution- 
alized tanqa- based Sufism, and then their comparison as ease studies, 
which will allow us to advance broader synthetic conclusions on the 
nature and scope of the topic. In turn, if diey are to serve as the sources 
upon which a comprehensive picture of the blossoming of tanqa- based 
Sufism during Hodgson’s Later Middle Period are to be built, then 
such studies must also take into account both the broader sweep of the 
historical moments in which they transpired as well as the social, politi- 
cal, institutional, religious, and textual genealogies informing them. As 
will be shown over the course of this book, in the case of the moment 
which gave birth to the project of Suhrawardl and his disciples, there 
were certain forces at play which both Trimingham and Hodgson 
ultimately overlooked, among others the systematic patronage of the 
ruling class which both encouraged and allowed for the construction, 
maintenance, and perpetuation of such a system and, in particular, 
the close ties which obtained between the culture of the ulama, the 
transmission of religious learning, and the praxis of the Sufi ribats and 
khanaqahs in major urban centers such as Suhrawardl’s Baghdad. 

* * * ' 

As the eponym of one of the oldest tanqa lineages and author of an 
extremely influential Sufi manual, the ‘Awarif al-ma ‘arif the figure of 
Suhrawardl looms large in the annals of Sufi history, his vision of an 
institutionalized, nM/-based, hierarchically arranged and rule-governed 
system of Sufi religiosity exerting a measurable influence on the develop- 
ment of tanqa-based Sufism in die eastern — and to a lesser extent central 
and western— Islamic lands during the period of the reconstitution of 
urban polities following the Mongol invasions of the 7th/ 13th century. 
Born into a family of religious scholars in the predominantly Kurdish 
and Persian-speaking town of Suhraward in 539/ 1 144—45, Suhrawardl 
came to Baghdad as a youth, studied the religious sciences and heard 
hadith , inherited his uncle’s position as a local Sufi shaykh, and after 
finding a powerful patron in the person of the Abbasid caliph al-Nasir 
li-Dln Allah, established himself as one of the premier personalities 
of the city’s vibrant Sufi landscape during the first quarter of the 
7 th/ 1 3th century. Secure in his urban Sufi cloisters, he wrote numerous 
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books and treatises in both Arabic and Persian, served the caliph as an 
ambassador, trained disciples, and invested interested ‘lay folk’ with the 
Sufi habit, all the while gathering around himself a group of men who 
would later give form and shape to what would come to be known as 
the tariqat al-suhrawardiyya, the ‘Suhrawardl way’. After the Mongol sack 
of Baghdad in 656/1258, his numerous disciples took it as their task 
to establish his ‘way’ in Greater Syria, Egypt, Iran, and North India, 
joining a larger movement of other such disciples of particularly charis- 
matic Sufi masters which was to have a profound and lasting influence 
on the religious landscape of the pre-modern Islamic East. Through 
the efforts of his disciples, foremost among them Najib al-Dln ‘All b. 
Buzghush (d. 678/1280) in Iran and Baha’ al-Dln Zakariyya MultanI 
(d. 661/1262) in India, both his Sufi manual, the ‘Awarif al-ma‘drif, and 
the particular initiatic way associated with it and its teachings enjoyed 
a widespread dissemination, coming to flourish most visibly in the 
Indian Subcontinent where a self-reflexive tariqat al-suhrawardiyya would 
eventually become among the most factionalized and sub-divided Sufi 
brotherhoods in the entirety of the Abode of Islam. 

Despite his importance and in contrast to the relative wealth of 
primary source material, however, critical scholarship on Suhrawardl 
is scarce, and for the most part accounts of his life and teachings in 
modern scholarship have usually been presented in a rather cursory 
manner. 8 Among the few works which focus specifically on Suhrawardl, 
the research of Angelika Hartmann on Suhrawardl’s relationship with 
the Abbasid caliph al-Nasir li-Dln Allah and the shaykh’s polemical 
treatises is foundational, but limited in its focus. 9 On the biography of 


8 e.g.. Gustav Flugel, Die arabischen , pmischen and tiirkischen Handschrijlen der Kaiserikh- 
Kbmglichen Hojbibkolhek zu Wien (Vienna: K.K. Hoi- und Staatsdruckerei, 1865 1867), 
3:329 -332 (no. 1896); Carra de Vaux, Les penseurs de t’islam (Paris: Librairie Paul Geu- 
thner, 1923), 4:199-207; Otto Spies, Mu nis al-‘ushshaq (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1935), 
4-7; C. van den Bergh, “as-Suhrawardl,” El 1 , 4:547; Helmut Ritter, “Philologika IX. 
Die vier Suhrawardl. Ihre Werke in Stambuler Handschriften,” Der Islam 24 (1938): 
36-46; GAL I, 569 571, S I, 788-791; Richard Gramlich, Die sihuluihen Deru’ischorden 
Persiens (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1965); 1:8-15; Trimmgham, The Sufi Orders in 
Islam , 33 -37; Schimmel, Alystua! Dimensions oj Islam , 245-246; and. Alexander Rnysh, 
Istamu Mysticism: A Short History (Leiden: Brill, 19991: 195 203. 

^ Angelika Hartmann, “La conception governementale du calife an-Na$ir li-Dln 
Allah,” Orientalia Suecana 22 (1973): 52—61; idem, An-Ndsir li-Din Allah (1180-1225). 
Politik, Religion, Kultur in der spaten Abbasidenzdt (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1975), 
233—254; idem, “Bemerkugen zu Handschriften ’Umar as-Suhrawardts, echten und 
vermeintlichen Autograph en,” Der Islam 60 (1983): 112 142; idem, “Sur l’edition d un 
texte arabe medieval: Le Rasf an-nasa’ih al-Tmanlya wa-kasf al-fada’ih al-yunantya de 
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SuhrawardI in particular, Richard Gramlich has provided a very useful 
checklist of his main teachers, associates, and disciples in his excellent 
German translation of the Awanf aPmadnff and H. Kamil Yilmaz has 
neatly summarized the primary data on Suhrawardl’s life, main works, 
and principle teachers and disciples in the introduction to a Turkish 
translation of the text co-authored with Irfan Giinduz. 11 Neither of these 
works, however, are comprehensive. In addition, the Iranian scholar 
Qasim Ansan wrote a well-documented introduction to Suhrawardl’s 
life, works, and teachings in the. introduction to his edition of an early 
Persian translation of the Awarif al-ma’arif as did the late Jala! al-Din 
Humaf in his introduction to Tzz al-Din Kashanl’s Misbah. al-hidaya , 12 As 
with the works of Gramlich and Yilmaz, both of these serve as excellent 
starting points for the construction of a comprehensive biography of 
SuhrawardI and are equally important for the information which they 
contain on the authors of their respective texts, both heirs to the teach- 
ings of SuhrawardI through the line of one of his premiere disciples 
in Iran, 'Ah b. Buzghush. Likewise, in the introduction to his doctoral 
thesis — a partial edition and study of Suhrawardl’s Nughbat al-bayanft 
tajsir al-qur’dn — the Turkish scholar Ya§ar Diizenli has also provided a 
summary of Suhrawardl’s life, teachers, works, and disciples based on 
the standard Arabic historiography. 13 Beyond this, a few other editors 
and translators of some of Suhrawardl’s minor works have provided 
biographical overviews, but mostly of a limited nature. 14 


Umar as-Suhrawardi,” Der Islam 62 (1985): 71 -97; idem, “Cosmogonie rt doctrine de 
I’ame dans l’oeuvre tardive dc Umar as-Suhrawardi,” Quaderni di Studi Arabi 1 1 (1993): 
1 16; idem, “Kosmogonic und Seelenlehre bei Umar as-Suhrawardi (st. 632/1234),” in 
Gedenkschrift Wolfgang Reuschel: Akleti des III. Arabistischm Kultoquiums, Impfig 2 1 . 22. Jdovem 
her 1991 (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1994), 135-156: and, idem, “al-Suhrawardl, 
Shihah al-Dm Abu Hafs 'Umar,” EF. 9:778 782. 

10 GE, 1-15. 

11 II. Kamil Yilmaz. “Girij: Suhreverdi, Hayati ve Eserlen,” in Tasaivufin esaslan 
(Istanbul: Erkarn Yaytnlan, 1993), ix-xxxii. 

12 Ismail Mashada Isfahan!, Awanf al-ma'atif ed. Qasim Ansan (Tehran: Shirkal-i 
Intisharat-i UrnT va Farhangl, 1364 sh. [1985]), xii xviii; reviewed by Najlb Mayel 
HeravT, “Tarjama-yi ‘Awarif al-ma'arif-i SuhravardT,” Nashr-i Danish 6 (1364 sh. 
[1985—1986]): 114-120; and, ‘Izz al-Din KashanT, Misbah al-hidaya ma-miftah al-kpaya, 
ed. Jalal al-Din Humal (Tehran: Chapkhanah-yi Majlis, 1367 sh. [1988], 19-23). 

13 Ya§ar Diizenli, “§ihabuddin Suhreverdi ve Nugbetii’l-Beyan fl Tefsiri’l-Kuran: 
Adh Eserinin Tevbe Suresine kadar Tahkiki” (Ph.D. diss., Marmara Universitesi, Sosyal 
Bilimler Enstitiitsii [Istanbul], 1994), 1-31. 

H Namely, Morteza Sarraf in his edition of SuhrawardT’s two Futuzwat-rtdrms {Trades 
des compagnons-chei'aliers. Rasa’il e Javanmardan: ream l de sept Fotowwal-Ndmeh [Tehran & 
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In addition to these works, two recent monographs on SuhrawardI 
shed light on his life, works, and thought, although both are somewhat 
limited in their scope, coverage, and scholarly rigor. The first is a lengthy, 
but uncritical, sketch of Suhrawardl’s ‘life, character, and teachings’ 
written by the Qatari scholar A’isha Yusuf al-Manal as her M.A. 
thesis at al-Azhar University in Cairo. 1 ” This work, which is based on 
a good portion of Suhrawardl’s extant Arabic writings and a carefully 
selected body of pre-modern Arabic historiography, is a synchronic 
study of SuhrawardI as an ‘alim and Sufi, describing the contours of 
his thought with little regard to either the historical context in which he 
operated or to the broader discursive milieux informing and constrain- 
ing his activities. Despite such critical shortcomings and the absence 
of key Persian and Turkish sources, al-Mana‘1 did a through job in 
marshalling the data preserved in the Arabic historiography and most 
of Suhrawardl’s Arabic works, and along with the work of Hartmann, 
her monograph represents an important foundational study whose many 
gaps are filled in here. Unfortunately, the same cannot be said for the 
recent work of Qamar ul-Huda on SuhrawardI and the establishment 
and diffusion of the Suhrawardiyya in the Indian Subcontinent. 16 Based 
almost solely on Suhrawardl’s influential Sufi handbook, the ’Awarif al- 
ma’arif, a very selective reading of the secondary literature, and a small 
selection of South Asian sources, his work presents a reading of what 


Paris: Dcpartemont d’lranologie de lTnstitut Franco-Iranien de Recherche & Eibrairie 
d’Amerique et d’Orient, 1973|, 22-24 Persian text) the content of the texts being the 
object of a lengthy commentary by Henri Corbin (37- 58 [French text]); Muhammad 
Shlrvan! in his edition and Persian translation of two of Suhrawardl’s testaments 
(“Vasiyyat-nama-yi Shihab al-Din Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. Muhammad-i Suhravardl,” 
Sophia Perennis/Jakdan-i khirad 2.2 [1976]: 31); Nastm Ahmad Farid! Amravhl in his 
Urdu translation of some of Suhrawardl’s testaments and jutuhat (Vasaya Shaykh Shihab 
al Din Suhravardl [Lahore: al-Ma'arif, 1983], 4 8;: Ahmad Tahir! 'Iraq! in his edition 
of Suhrawardl’s Ajwibat 'an masa'il bad a’immat Khurasan (“Pasukhhai Shihab al-Din 
Umar-i Suhravardl,” Maqaldt u Barrasiha 49-50 [1369/1411/1991]: 45); and, Abd 
al- Aziz al-Sayrawan in his edition of Suhrawardl’s A 1dm al-hudd wa aqidat arbdb al-tuqd 
(Damascus: Dar al-Auwar, 1996), 11 22. 

15 al-ManS'I, Abu flqfs ‘Umar al-Svkrawardx: hayatuhu wa-tasawwufuhu (Doha: Dar al- 
Thaqafa, 1991). 

10 Qamar ul-Huda, “The Suft Order of Shaikh ‘Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl 
and the Transfer of Suhrawardiyya Religious Ideology to Multan” Ph.D. diss.. Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 1998); idem, “The Remembrance of the Prophet in 
Suhrawardl’s AwanJ al-ma dnf,” JIS 12.2 (2001): 129-150; and, idem, Strwmgjor Divine 
Union: Spiritual Exercises for SuhrawanR Sups (London & New York: RoutledgeCurzon, 
2003). 
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he calls Suhrawardfs “religious ideology”. While the relative merits of 
the author’s interpretive conclusions can be debated, the same cannot 
be said for its historiographical content. Egregiously careless in its use 
of what little primary sources it actually refers to, the work suffers 
from a host of simply inexcusable factual errors, including identifying 
Suhrawardl as a Hanball! 

The state of the primary sources bearing upon Suhrawardl, his 
teachers, students, disciples and the tanqa lineage which bears his name 
is much better. We are fortunate that as a visible player in the politics 
of his day, a fairly active transmitter of hadilh, and befitting the status 
and importance of his teachings to the later Sufi tradition, biographical 
information on Suhrawardl and his associates is extensive in pre- and 
early-modern Islamic historiography. Be this as it may, as is with many 
figures from this period, such material is widely dispersed throughout a 
host of biographical dictionaries, annalistic histories, court and regional 
chronicles, and various Sufi hagiographies. Most of these sources are 
in Arabic, a good number in Persian, a few in Turkish, and a smat- 
tering in Urdu. Chronologically, these sources span a period of over 
seven-hundred years, although the heaviest concentration of materials 
centers around the two centuries following Suhrawardfs death (i.e., 
7th/ 13th— 9th/ 15th centuries). Given the agglutinative nature of pre- 
modern Islamic historiography in general, however, later authors tend 
to simply repeat earlier accounts, although the different ways in which 
they do so shed light on larger issues of narration, representation, and 
the writing of history among particular groups in pre-modern Islamic 
society. Overall, however, the standard prosopographical and other 
works which mention Suhrawardl, his teachers, students, and disciples 
is more or less normative for the people and period under consid- 
eration and as such represent, in most cases, the same body of one 
would consult when researching any number of largely Shafi'l ulama 
who lived and worked in the central and eastern lands of Islamdom 
between the 6th/ 1 2th— 8th/ 1 4th centuries. If one were to exclude the 
Sufi hagiographies, in fact, there is little to differentiate Suhrawardl from 
any number of Shafi'l scholars of a similar stature living, teaching, and 
plying their religious expertise in cities such as Baghdad, Damascus, 
Cairo, or Isfahan, and it is perhaps no accident that the first mention of 
any member of his family, in fact, comes in a biographical handbook of 
hadtih transmitters, in this case one composed by the celebrated Shafi'l 
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muhaddith 'Abd al-Karun b. Muhammad al-Sam‘anT (d. 562/ 1 166). 17 In 
addition to this body of sources, various types of materials preserved 
in the Suhrawardiyya corpus itself, in particular manuscript copies of 
Suhrawardfs works, are invaluable, most notably in their marginalia, 
addenda, and certificates of transmission iijdzat) or audition (sama‘), 
materials largely ignored or only cursorily treated up until now. 

It is, however, one thing to compose a history of a certain indi- 
vidual and quite another to produce something which looks beyond 
the boundaries of that individual’s life and times. Self-contained and 
largely abstract exposes of the theories, ideas, and teachings of vari- 
ous Sufis are, in fact, all-too-well represented in the body of academic 
literature on Sufism, and as I have commented elsewhere, such an 
approach does little to advance our understanding of the subject in 
any meaningful way. 18 At the same time, there are a number of recent 
studies which have broken away from this paradigm, analyzing their 
subjects along philological, historical, and discursive lines with a view 
towards constructing a reading which both explicates ideas and teach- 
ings while at the same time situating those ideas within their broader 
socio-political, economic, and religious contexts. 19 When all is said and 
done, nowadays the rather shopworn genre of the traditional analytic 
biography (i.e., life— times— works) can at best hope to meet with any 
real measure of success only if it is tempered with a keen sense of 
historical context and is attentive to the broader concerns of current 
discourse within the humanities and social sciences, something which 
the present work firmly envisions itself as doing, in particular through 
reading textual production as a history of discourse necessarily rooted 


17 al-Sam'anl, K. al-ansab, ed. ‘Abdullah 'Umar al-BarQdl (Beirut: Dar al-Jin5n, 1988), 
3:341 (s.v.,al-Suhrawardf). 

18 See my review of Binyamin Abrahamov’s Divine Love in Mamie Mysticism in JRAS, 
series 3, 13.3 (2003): 383-385. 

19 The works of R.S. O’Fahey ( Enigmatic Saint: Ahmad Ibn Idris and the Idrisi Tradition 
[Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 1990]) and Knut VIkor {Sufi and Scholar on 
the Desert Edge: Muhammad b. ‘Alt al-Sandst [London: Hurst & Co., 1995]) are particularly 
excellent examples as are, in a different way, that of Vincent Cornell (Realm of the Saint: 
Power and Authority in Moroccan Sufism [Austin: University of Texas Press, 1998]) on the 
institution of the Sufi master and saint in North African landscapes and that of Dina 
Le Gall (A Culture of Sufism: NaqshbamEs in the Ottoman World, 1450-1700 [Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 2005]) on the rise, dissemination, and transformations 
of the Naqshbandiyya order from Central Asia westward. 
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in a context simultaneously shaped and constrained by both the inertia 
of the past and the exigencies of the present. Guided by the principle 
that a carefully structured narrative of Suhrawardl’s career alongside a 
close reading of his textual legacy will help to furnish a better under- 
standing of the broader social, cultural, and religious contexts framing 
this important moment in the history of Sufism, this book not only 
endeavors to uncover the dynamics operating in the life and career of 
such a key figure but strives to illuminate just how such a figure was 
able to go about successfully negotiating the complex and interrelated 
social, political, and religious milieux which constituted the setting of 
his activities in the first place. 

This negotiation was not innocent, and as shown over the course 
of this study, Suhrawardi programmatically appropriated and utilized 
a variety of discursive strategies as part of a broader program aimed 
at consolidating and formalizing a system of mystical praxis to which 
he considered himself an heir, attempting to recast and reinterpret it 
along lines more-or-less dictated by immediate socio-political realities. 
Understanding the scope of such a project, however, requires that one 
first come to terms with the historical subtext which framed it. Chap- 
ter One is devoted to mapping this subtext, identifying and discussing 
the contours of the social, political, and religious spaces within which 
Suhrawardi and has associates moved. Here, three primary, but inter- 
related, clusters of ‘before’ and ‘after’ which converged in Suhrawardl’s 
historical moment are analyzed: die dominance of political program, 
the structures and practices of certain ‘educational’ institutions, and, 
third, the discourse and authority of the text. 

Chapter Two takes up the issue of Suhrawardl’s biography. Here, 
questions of time, place, and identity are central: what did it mean to 
inhabit a space where one was called upon to play simultaneously the 
roles of Sufi shaykh, ‘alim, popular preacher, diplomat, and apologist, 
and in turn, how were such roles represented by both contemporary 
narrators and those looking back from the vantage point of later his- 
torical moments? In turn, Chapter Three moves from the narratives of 
prosopographers and historiographers to Suhrawardl’s own represen- 
tation of himself. Interrogating a particularly important cluster of his 
written works which deal with the ‘sciences of the Sufis’ ( c ulum al-sufiyya/ 
al-qaum ), their genealogy, content, and authority, this chapter fleshes 
out the ways in which this particular actor represented himself both 
within and across multiple centers of affiliation and identity. Arguing 
that Suhrawardi envisioned himself and the self-identified group (ta’ifa) 


for whom he spoke as the only legitimate ‘heirs to the Prophet’, this 
chapter maps out the details of Suhrawardl’s project of co-opting the 
spiritual and exegetical authority of any number of competing groups 
( tawa’if ) populating the Islamic body politic. As shown in this chapter, 
Suhrawardi accomplished this task through delineating a universalizing 
vision of theory and praxis which attempted to systematically re-center 
the totality of Islamic revelatory, cosmologic, and soteriological tradi- 
tions in the hands of the particular Junaydl-Sufi tradition for which 
he spoke. 

Moving from the theoretical to the practical, Chapter Four inves- 
tigates how Suhrawardi projected this vision onto the actual physical 
and social landscapes in which he moved. Drawing upon a host of 
practical writings, correspondence, and testaments written for disciples 
and others, this chapter explores the organizational, social, and reli- 
gious dimensions of the Sufi ribat and the types of activities pursued, 
and relationships forged, within it. Showing how Suhrawardi set out to 
propagate a socially-open and accommodationist nMt-based Sufi system, 
this chapter argues that Suhrawardi was successful in systematizing and 
consolidating the particular form of institutionalized mysticism which 
he championed precisely because it legitimized and maintained itself 
by attending to a wider body of reproducible social acts and cultural 
codes which extended far beyond the Sufi ribdts themselves. 

Positing that the world in which Suhrawardi moved is one best read 
in terms of its intersections, Chapter Five closes the circle opened 
in Chapter One, asking how we might understand the ‘official roles’ 
which Suhrawardi may have played in his capacity as a public figure 
attached to the court of the caliph al-Nasir li-Dln Allah. Examining 
three instances where Suhrawardl’s own program intersected with 
that of his patron: his publication of a prescriptive creed written for 
a general audience, his composition of two manuals on thejutuwwa 
intended for dissemination in Anatolia, and, near the end of his life, the 
composition of two polemics directed against the faladfa, this chapter 
argues that Suhrawardi pursued what amounted to a ‘dual strategy’ of 
defending al-Nasir’s conception of the caliphate while at the same time 
systematically de-centering contesting claims to religious and spiritual 
authority and repositioning it squarely in the hands of his own self- 
identified ta’ifa. 


CHAPTER ONE 


SITUATING AL-SUHRAWARDI IN TIME, 

SPACE, AND TEXT 

Despite the magnitude of his presence in the annals of Sufi history, Abu 
Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardl was at one and the same time much more 
and much less than the sum of his parts. He was neither an innovator 
nor a consolidator, but something in between; his ideas were certainly 
not radical, but neither were they conventional; the trajectory of his life 
and career was not unusual, but neither was it ordinary. He appears a 
man of contradictions, an individual who while a vigorous proponent of 
worldly withdrawal, did not limit himself to the concerns and debates 
of a relatively small, although admittedly quite powerful, group of reli- 
gious scholars or world-renouncing Sufis. In fact, he embraced the role 
of being a public figure in a world where enunciating and maintaining 
such authority was a delicate and dangerous art. Through all of this, 
he engaged in an ambitious project which aimed to consolidate and 
perpetuate certain replicable, institutionalized forms of mystical theory 
and praxis, a system whose very structure would come to indelibly 
mark tunqa-based Sufism throughout the central and eastern lands of 
Islamdom in the centuries following his death. 

At the same time, Suhrawardx’s engagement with the particular 
institutionalizing strand of the Sufi tradition which he championed 
was itself not entirely new, being the outcome of a long process of 
historical development, a process which converged in both his person 
and in the complex and intersecting social, religious, and political 
landscapes of Baghdad during the late 6th/12th and early 7th/13th 
centuries. Indeed, to write a history of an individual like Suhrawardl 
is to simultaneously write a history of a broader subtext, to uncover a 
genealogy of historical agents, events, ideas, and practices which came 
to converge in the specificities of his particular historical moment. In 
short, it is difficult if not impossible to make meaningful interpretive 
statements regarding Suhrawardfs career, teachings, contributions and 
legacy without reference to the forces which inevitably shaped them, in 
particular those political, institutional, and textual forces which figured 
so prominently in shaping the world in which Suhrawardl, his teachers, 
disciples and associates moved. 
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The Political Setting 

To understand Suhrawardl is to also understand the spatial and tem- 
poral contexts in which he lived, and in large part the moment of this 
particular actor was intimately tied with the moment of another, the 
34th Abbasid caliph, al-Nasir li-Dln Allah (r. 575-622/ 1 180-1225). For 
Suhrawardl, al-Nasir loomed large, for it was largely under his auspices 
that he was placed in the rather precarious position of negotiating a 
space where he was called upon to play simultaneously the roles of 
Sufi shaykh, Shah! ' aim , public preacher, diplomat, and polemicist, 
a combination of roles which, although certainly configured in the 
frame of the moment, were themselves the outcome of certain trends 
converging in the figure of Suhrawardl, roles which a Shall ! Sufi mas- 
ter living and working within an urban nexus such as Baghdad could 
not but help to have thrust upon him. At the same time, however, as 
much as his person was important for al-Nasir, Suhrawardl was but a 
small piece of a much larger program of reform and centralization, 
a program which drew upon individuals and institutions who, in the 
grand scheme of things, were much more important and influential 
than this particular Sufi shaykh and his urban cloisters. In much the 
same way, al-Nasir himself was but a piece of a much larger complex 
of historical processes which came to converge in his own historical 
moment and who in that moment was an agent who was more often 
than not overshadowed by others. 

Although by all accounts an important figure in the political history 
of Islamdom in the latter 6th/ 12th through the first quarter of the 
7th/ 13th centuries, in the end the role which this particular caliph 
played in the events leading up to the profound social, political, and 
geographical changes which Islamdom was to undergo following the 
Mongol invasions, the continued Turkification of Anatolia, and the 
rise of the Ayyubid-Mamluk hegemony in the west, was comparably 
much less important than those played by his contemporaries. By all 
accounts, for the events which eventually led to the establishment of 
the Age of Empires’ in the 10th/ 16th century, it is neither to the last 
Abbasid caliphs nor al-Nasir in particular where one needs to look, but 
rather to his contemporaries, the Ayyubids to his west, the Khwarazm 
Shahs and Mongols to his east, and the Seljuk sultanate of Rum to 
his north. At the same time, however, the fortunes of each of these 
dynasties, al-Nasir included, were intimately tied to an historical process 
beginning many centuries earlier. 
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As Hodgson pointed out almost forty years ago, the Earlier Middle 
Period (945-1258 CE) “faced problems of totally reconstructing political 
life in Islamdom . . . seeing great political inventiveness, making use, in 
state building, of a variety of elements of Muslim idealism.” 1 Begin- 
ning in the 3rd/ 9th century the patterns of governance characteristic 
of the High Caliphai Period (692-945 CE) began to give way to new 
forms of military and administrative practice which came into being 
as centrifugal forces in the provinces progressively led to more and 
more regional autonomy and, consequently, the need for alternative 
configurations of administrative practice. The ascendancy of the Buyids 
(320-447/932-1055) in southern Persia and Iraq and of the Samanids 
(204-395/819-999) and later Ghaznavids (351-431/962-1040) in 
the east set the tenor of this new configuration of power, drawing the 
outlines of a type of regime which would reach its apogee under the 
monumental success of the Great Seljuks (431-590/1040-1194). 

Under the early Abbasids, the Abode of Islam can more or less be 
characterized as enjoying the benefits of a strong, unified, central state. 
Run by a wealthy, culturally self-assured elite — the Abbasid caliphs, 
their court, and their regional governors-— such stability contributed 
to the development of a new, syncretic, cosmopolitan Islamic civiliza- 
tion which in many ways derived its vitality from administrative and 
institutional patterns of governance centralized in the caliphai gov- 
ernment of Baghdad. With the dissolution of this pattern, however, 
the Abbasid caliphs became what amounted to figureheads retaining 
only symbolic, de jure authority, real defachi authority being vested in 
provincial governors, who in cultivating regional courts, competed with 
both the Abbasids and their own provincial rivals to secure a place as 
ruling political and cultural elites. 

Beginning with the Buyids, the regimes which engaged in such 
competitions employed a number of institutions, policies, and practices 
through which they consolidated and centralized power, and in building 
upon the practices of the High Caliphai Period, as well as upon the 
Persian and Turkic patterns of governance to which they were heirs, 
instituted various religious, military, economic, and administrative insti- 
tutions and practices which would indelibly change the very character 
of Islamdom itself. Institutions such as the iqia and appanage systems, 
alternative enunciations of power and authority, new forms of military 


1 Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, 2:12. 
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organization, and the patronage of various religious institutions each 
served as vehicles by which such regimes attempted to centralize and 
consolidate power and authority. For individuals such as SuhrawardI, 
it was primarily in the realm of the patronage of religious institutions, 
and to a lesser extent in the ideological dimensions of the enunciation 
of power and authority, where what might be called the political and 
what might be called the spiritual or religious overlapped. 

living at the cusp of a transformational moment in the history Islam- 
dom at the end of the Earlier Middle Period, SuhrawardI and his patron 
al-Nasir were heirs to certain institutions, practices, and configurations 
of political power which had developed over the previous two centuries. 
Such configurations were both ideological and administrative. In the 
figure of the Buyid amir Adud al-Dawla (r. 367-372/978-983) we 
witness, for instance, the enunciation of an alternative configuration of 
power and authority which drew upon older Iranian ideals of kingship. 
This configuration of power would later be challenged by al-Nasir while 
at the same time being replicated by his opponents, most notably the 
Khwarazm Shah Jalal al-Dln Mangubirdr (r. 617-628/1220-1231). 

Although a slow process, the dissipation of Abbasid absolutism found 
a certain culmination in the movement of new peoples into the Near 
Eastern heartlands, movements which resulted in sweeping socio-cultural 
and political changes and the establishment (after 656/1258) of a 
wholly new, non-Arab, ruling elite in the region. It was the movement 
of one such group, the Seljuks, which most visibly shaped the pat- 
terns of political, ideological, and administrative practice which would 
come to characterize the Islamic Near East in the time of al-Nasir and 
SuhrawardI. In defeating both the Buyids and the Ghaznavids, the 
Seljuks were able to reunify these provinces under centralized control 
while at the same time justifying their usurpation of authority in terms 
of their publicly enunciated role as champions of Sunni Islam against 
the Shiite Fatimids in Egypt (297-567/909-1171), an enunciation 
which certainly secured them a place in historical memory as one of 
the driving forces behind the so-called Sunni revival of the 5th/ 11th- 
6th/ 12th centuries. 

The role of the vizier par excellence Nizam al-Mulk (d. 485/1092) in 
the spread of the madrasa system and his vigorous patronage of Shaft! 
scholars is usually singled out as one of the most important components 
of this program. The extent of the general picture which emerges 
out of this phenomenon, its ultimate rationale, character and impact 
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has certainly been questioned, 2 but the fact that Nizam al-Mulk was 
vigorous in his promotion of Shafi l learning cannot be denied. Part 
of his reasoning behind supporting such activities was undoubtedly 
to help bring a measure of stability to the intense sectarian conflicts 
which existed among the various Sunni legal schools (and by extension 
whatever social tensions they may have masked), by all accounts also 
one of the driving forces behind al-Nasir’s policies. At the same time, 
however, it was clear that the Nizam al-Mulk also hoped to capitalize 
upon the authority wielded by the ulama, tying them to the govern- 
ment by programmatically cultivating their support. The same can be 
said for the caliph al-Nasir. 

In addition to patronizing such centers of Sunni learning, Nizam al- 
Mulk also actively engaged in encouraging the spread of Sufi cloisters 
(khanaqahs). Narratives preserved in the Sufi literature of the period 
present a host of anecdotes in which we find Nizam al-Mulk patronizing 
Sufis and founding khanaqahs, a practice which not only allowed the 
Seljuk state to keep both the Sufis and the jurists in check, but also to 
capitalize upon the legitimizing power wielded by both. 3 Such policies 
would be replicated by later powerful political and military figures such 
as Nur al-Dln Zangl (d. 607/1211) in Syria and, much to the benefit 
of SuhrawardI himself, by al-Nasir in Baghdad. 

The Nasirian Project 

It was on the eve of the Mongol invasions that the old Seljuk ideal 
of the unity of Islamdom was given a fresh impetus by the 34th 


2 The older scholarly reading of positing that the establishment of the madrasa was 
due in part to a desire to train ‘administrators’ and ‘bureaucrats’ to serve the Seljuk 
state has been shown to be largely false. This critique was first voiced by Hodgson in 
The Venture of Islam (2:47-48) and subsequently developed by Makdisi, among elsewhere, 
in his oft cited The Rise of Colleges: Institutions of Learning in Islam and the West (Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 1981), and has been taken up again by Jonathan Berkey 
in The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo: A Social History of Mamie Education 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), by Michael Chamberlain in his Knowledge 
and Social Practice in Medieval Damascus, 1190-1350 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994), and, with a shift in emphasis, by Daphna Ephrat in herd Learned Society 
in a Period of Transition: The Sunni “Ulama” of Eleventh Century Baghdad (Albany, NY: State 
University of New York Press, 2000). 

3 Nicely accounted for by Hamid Dabashi in Truth and Narrative: The Untimely Thoughts 
of ‘Ayn al~Quddt al-Hamadham (Surrey, UK: Curzon Press, 1999), 110-154; and Omid 
Safi in The Politics of Knowledge in Premodern Islam: Negotiating Ideology and Religious Inquiry 
(Chapel Hill: The Unversity of North Carolina Press, 2006). 
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Abbasid caliph, al-Nasir li-Dln Allah (r. 575-622/1 180-1225). The 
son of the rather lackluster caliph al-Mustadi' bi-Amr Allah (r. 566- 
575/1170-1180), from the start al-Nasir li-Dln Allah proved himself 
to be a shrewd pohtieian. Quickly doing away with much of the old 
guard who had enjoyed a virtual stranglehold over his father’s office, 
he initiated a far-reaching and sophisticated military and ideological 
program aimed at rehabilitating and reestablishing the caliphate to its 
former prestige through centralizing all types of power and authority 
in his own person. Through a series of strategic alliances with various 
political powers, the cultivation of certain circles of uiama and Sufis, 
the patronage of religious institutions and specific types of religious 
learning, the reorganization of the jutuwwa, forging mutually benefi- 
cial relationships with the Shia. and a systematic program of religious 
propaganda, al-Nasir succeeded in redefining and, in some measure, 
reestablishing the caliphate as a real and effective power and the person 
of the caliph as its pivot. 

Upon the assumption of his rule, the provinces to both the east and 
west of the caliphal heartlands of central Iraq were under the control 
of powerful and competing dynasties. In the east, Transoxiana with its 
great cities of Samarqand and Bukhara were held by the Qarakhanids 
(to 609/1212) who at that time were under the shadow of the non- 
Muslim Qara Khitay to their north (Turkistan) and the Khwarazm 
Shahs (to 628/1231) to the north and west. To the south, the region 
from Afghanistan down to Sijistan was under the control of the suc- 
cessors to the Ghaznavids, the Ghurids (to 612/1215) who, like the 
Qarakhanids in Transoxiana, would soon succumb to the powerful 
Khwarazm Shahs who at the time controlled the entire region south 
of the Aral Sea and most of Khurasan. As for the southern Iranian 
provinces, Kirman was under the control of a branch of the Seljuks 
who, in 584/ 1 188, would succumb to occupation by the Ghuzz (Oghuz) 
Turks, while to their west Fars remained under the control of Seljuk 
atabegs, the Salghurids, until 681/1282. Closer to home, the Jibal 
(Persian Iraq) was under the control of the Great Seljuks and their 
last sultan, Toghnl III (r. 571-590/1176-1194) while the province of 
Khuzistan remained disputed. North of the Jibal, the area southwest 
of the Caspian Sea (Jllan and Azerbaijan) was under the control of 
the Ddigiizids, another Seljuk aiabeg dynasty whose fortunes dwindled 
considerably under the rule of Toghnl III while much of west-central 
Anatolia was firmly in control of the Seljuks of Rum who, from Konya, 
would remain more or less independent until falling under II Khanid 
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suzerainty in the middle of the 7th/ 13th century. To the northwest of 
Iraq, the important province of the Jaztra was under the control of the 
Zangids, who however, would soon succumb to the expansionist policies 
of the Ayyubids who under the celebrated Saladin (d. 589/ 1 193) were 
at the time firmly in control of Egypt and quickly gaining ground in 
Syria and Palestine. Upon taking the throne, al-Nasir sent missions led 
by figures such as Baghdad’s shaykh al-shuyukh Sadr al-Dln al-Nlsabun 
and the rector of the Baghdad Nizamiyya Radi al-Dtn al-Talqanl to 
each of these dynasties asking for their pledge of fidelity (bay'd) to the 
new caliph. 4 

It was against this backdrop from which al-Nasir began to pursue 
an ambitious program of reasserting the primacy of the caliphate. 
Employing a dual strategy which oscillated between calculated military 
advances and a systematic program of politico-religious propaganda, 
he brought a measure of centralization and renewed power to the 
caliphate which had been lacking since the time of the Buyids. His 
first order of business was to strengthen the territorial integrity of the 
caliphate, reasserting control over key provinces lost first to the Buyids 
and then to the Seljuks. This was accomplished primarily through a 
series of alliances. The first object of reclamation were those prov- 
inces still under control of the Seljuks. In 583/1187, al-Nasir rejected 
a request made by sultan Toghnl III to restore the old Seljuk Palace 
(Dar al-Saltana) in Baghdad and instead ordered its demolition, 5 shortly 
thereafter forming a short-lived alliance with the ildigiizid atabeg Qrzil 
Arslan and, upon his death, with the Khwarazm Shah 'Ala 5 al-Dln 
Tekish (r. 567-596/1172-1200) against Toghnl III. Although the first 
attempt at direct military engagement was a spectacular failure and 
Qizil Arslan proved to be of little help, al-Nasir’s alliance with Tekish 
eventually paid off) for in 590/1194 Toghnl III was put to the sword, 
al-Nasir victoriously displaying his head in Baghdad. 6 As to be expected, 
however, after this victory Tekish began to assert his own claims to 
power over the old Seljuk domains, demanding control of the Jibal in 
the same manner in which the Seljuks had ruled it before him. Having 


4 KT, 9:443; Ibn Wa?il, Mufariij d-kwrub ft akhbdr Bam Ayyub, ed. Jamal al-Dln al- 
ShayySl (Cairo: al-Idarat al-'Ammat li-Thiq&fa, 1954—1961), 2:92. 

5 KT, 10:44; SN, 22:215; and, Tift 47:18 {hauMth, anno 583). 

6 al-flusayia, Akhbdr al-dawlat d-salftkpyya, ed. Muhammad Iqbal (Lahore: University 
of Punjab Press, 1933), 193; Tlsl, 47 :93~94 ftiawSdith, anno 590); and, Juvaynl, The 
History of the World-Conqueror, trans. J.A Boyle (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1958), 1:303. 
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no desire to grant Tekish free rein over the province, a military con- 
frontation ensued, but in the end al-Nasir was left only with a portion 
of Khuzistan under his control. 7 

The end of Seljuk rule brought with it another challenge, namely the 
rising power of the Ayyubids who at the time were complaining that 
the caliph, and other Muslim rulers, were not doing enough to sup- 
port the jihad against the Crusaders. 8 For his part, al-Nasir capitalized 
upon Saladin’s preoccupation with the jihad, extending his suzerainty 
northward exactly at the time when Saladin was most embroiled in 
Palestine, during the siege of Acre (585/1189) taking his hometown 
of Tikrit, the city of Irbil, and other strategic locations along the 
Euphrates which had only recendy come under Ayyubid control, thus 
curtailing Saladin’s project of expansion in the Jazlra. 9 After Saladin’s 
death, al-Nasir’s relationship with his successors obtained something of 
a more cordial tone. Saladin’s successor in Damascus, his son al-Malik 
al-Afdal (r. 582—592/1186—1196), forged good relations with Baghdad, 
and under him complaints against al-Nasir’s apparent lack of interest 
in the jihad became much softer and premature requests for diplomas 
of investiture or excessive demands for military assistance more or less 
stopped altogether. 

Following the death of the Khwarazm Shah Tekish in 596/ 1 200, al- 
Nasir was confronted with another dangerous threat to his expansionist 
program. Upon assuming the throne, the son of Tekish, ‘Ala’ al-Dln 
Muhammad b. Tekish (r. 596-617/1200-1220), demanded that his 
name be mentioned in the khutba in Baghdad, a request which al-Nasir 
was not about to grant. 10 What followed was a long series of mutual 
provocations between the caliph and the Khwarazm Shah, the Ghurids 
fighting on behalf of al-Nasir and the non-Muslim Qara Khitay sid- 
ing with ‘Ala’ al-Dln Muhammad, the whole culminating with the 
Khwarazm Shah declaring al-Nasir deposed, nominating as anti-caliph 
a sayyid from Tirmidh, and finally, in 614/1217—1218 threatening to 


7 Juvayni, World-Conqueror, 1:303-304; and, Nsr., 75—78. 

8 On which, see Herbert Mason, Two Statesmen of Mediaeval Islam: Vizir Ibn Hubayra 
(499-560 AH/1 1 05-1 1 65 AD) and caliph an-Ndsir K Din Alldh (553-622 AH/1 158-1225 
AD) (The Hague: Mouton, 1972), 89-90; Ms., 86-87; H.A.R. Gibb, The life of Saladin 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1973), 16, 62; and, Andrew Ehrenkreutz, Saladin 
(Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1972), 209-210, 215-216. 

9 SN, 22:208-213; and, Nsr., 87-88; idem, ‘Al-Na§ir,” EP, 7:998. 

10 SN, 22:139-143. 
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march on Baghdad itself. 11 It was to dissuade the Khwarazm Shah from 
invading the city that al-Nasir sent Suhrawardl as an emissary to his 
camp, a mission which although ultimately unsuccessful, was followed 
by the withdrawal of his forces due to inclement weather. 12 

Although the details are sketchy, it seems that at some point al-Nasir 
may have entered into negotiations with the Mongols in an effort to 
forge some sort of alliance with them against the Khwarazm Shah, Jalsl 
al-Dln Mangubirdi, who upon the death of ‘Ala’ al-Dln Muhammad in 
617/1 220 had vigorously continued his father’s claim against al-Nasir. 13 
If there was ever any alliance between al-Nasir and the Mongols, how- 
ever, it came to naught for in 621/1224 al-Nasir made an urgent appeal 
to the Ayyubid prince al-Malik al-Ashraf for assistance in fending off 
the Khwarazm Shah, ostensibly sending Suhrawardl on a second mis- 
sion to the Ayyubid court in order to secure a military commitment. 
This mission, however, yielded tittle in the way of results, and Nash- 
died shortly thereafter, his office falling first to his son Muhammad b. 
al-Nasir (r. 622/ 1 1 25) and then to al-Mustansir (r. 623-640/ 1 226-1242) 
who continued some of al-Nasir’s policies although not to much effect. 
Aged and suffering from debilitating illness, Suhrawardl seems to have 
played tittle to no role under al-Mustansir, dying in Baghdad some ten 
years after al-Nasir in 632/1234. 

The second dimension of al-Nasir’s program was ideological. Capi- 
talizing upon sources of authority and legitimacy which appealed to a 
broad spectrum of Islamicate urban populations, al-Nasir envisioned 
both a revitalized caliphate returned to its former glory, the whole of 
the Abode of Islam turning towards it as the sole spiritual center and 
axis of political power and legitimacy. In pursuing this program, al- 
Nasir systematically tapped into both real and symbolic repositories 
of authority, fusing daring notions of spiritual authority and the ideals 
of the chivalric jutuwwa into a newly configured cafiphal office which 
looked beyond the standard legal formulations of khUafa/imama and 


11 KT, 10:300; AK, 8.2:582-583; and,Juvaynt, World-Conqueror, 2:363-365. 

12 KT, 10:300; Mf, 2:583; and, Juvayni, World-Conqueror, 2:366-367. On Suhrawarch’s 
mission and the events which followed, see Chapter Two. 

13 Although accusations of al-Na§ir contributing to the Mongol invasions are rife 
within pre-modern Muslim historiography (e.g., BN, 13:107-108), there has been much 
debate over the exact nature of his relationship — if any — with them. On this, see: 
W. Barthold, Four Studies on Central Asia, trans. V Minorsky (Leyden: EJ. Brill, 1956), 
1:37; Mason, Two Statesmen, 111—112; Nsr., 83-85; idem, “Al-Nasir,” FT, 7:998; and, 
Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, 2:285. 
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the discourse of the siyasat shar'iyya theorists. At the same time, al-Nasir 
entered, certainly with more vigor than his immediate predecessors, 
into the world of the ulama, presenting himself as a mujtahid recog- 
nized by all four Sunni madhkabs, a trustworthy transmitter of hadith, 
and a vicarious participant in the largely Hanball-led polemic against 
dialectical theology ( ilm al-kalam) and Peripatetic philosophy (falsqfd). 
It was scholars and Sufis such as Suhrawardl and his associates whom 
al-Nasir drew in as the main participants in such endeavors, systemati- 
cally co-opting the religious, social, and spiritual authority which they 
held and then deploying it, in quite public and far-reaching ways, as a 
vehicle through which his claims to primary politico-religious authority 
were enunciated. 

At the beginning of his rule, al-Nasir initiated a program of religio- 
political propaganda called ‘al-da c wa afhadiyf {‘the guiding call’), send- 
ing out designated and specially empowered propagandists (da is) such 
as the shaykh al-shuyukh Sadr al-Dln al-Nisaburl to Persia, Khurasan, 
Azerbaijan, Syria, and Egypt in order to spread it. 14 Quite different 
from the da'wa of either his father or that of Nur al-Dm b. Zangi or 
Saladin, al-Nasir’s propaganda took into account the new political and 
religious realities of his day. Since the Fatimid threat had already been 
dealt with by Saladin and, in contradistinction to Seljuk-era, propa- 
ganda, the Batiniyya were no longer considered much of a challenge 
to the integrity of Sunni Islam, al-Nasir’s da 'wa widened the aperture 
through which prospective converts to the cause were addressed, call- 
ing above all for a rapprochement between the various sectarian com- 
munities and dogmatic trends which contributed, as al-Nasir saw it, 
to the disunity of Islamdom. In addition to merely calling for such a 
reconciliation, al-Nasir actively pursued such a detente by cultivating the 
Shia, defending the conversion of his political ally the Grand Master 
of the Assassins of Alamut, Rukn al-Dln Hasan HI, to Sunni Islam as 
genuine as well as keeping in close contact with the 'Alid ring aba 1 of 
Baghdad and surrounding himself with ImamI viziers and other high 
officials and counselors. 15 

Taking this da'wa as the guiding ideology of his broader program, 
one of the first and perhaps most consequential components of 

14 AT ; 9:443; Ibn Wa$il, Mufarrij, 2:92; Mr., 72, 120; idem, “Al-Nasir,” EP, 7:1000. 
On $adr al-Dln al-Ntsabim, see Chapter Two. 

15 Mason, Two Statesmen, 99-101, .104-106; jVk, 119-121, 137-162; idem, ‘Al-N§?ir,” 
EP, 7:1000; and, Hodgson, The Venture of Islam , 2:281, 283-284. 
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this project was al-Nasir’s wide-ranging attempts to bring the socio- 
religious influence of the ulama under his direct control. He did this 
in a number of ways. First, he systematically tried to both curtail and 
capitalize upon the power of the Hanbalites, cultivating the support 
of powerful Hanball scholars and officials, both within and outside of 
his administration, while at the same time reversing his father’s policy 
of more or less blind-support for the most vocal H ar| balT scholars 
such as the celebrated Ibn al-JawzT (d. 597/1200), whom he exiled to 
Wasit in 590/ 1 194. 18 Second, in an attempt to bring some measure of 
personal control over those institutions and public spaces populated by 
the ulama and Sufis, al-Nasir actively patronized rnadrasas, Sufi ribdts, 
and associated institutions. In 589/1193, for instance, he enlarged the 
Nizamiyya Madrasa, calling the new portion al-N&siriyya, 17 while at the 
same time initiating a program which would lead to the foundation of 
at least six new Sufi ribdts whose directors he would personally appoint. 
Again, Suhrawardl and his associates played an important part in this 
process, gaining important positions within the increasingly formalized 
networks of these institutions through the direct involvement of al-Nasir 
himself. Third, in order to farther buttress his own claim to religious 
authority, al-Nasir actively cultivated the image of an ‘ alint . On his own 
authority, he declared himself a mujtahxd, transmitting hadith from Ahmad 
b. Hnnbal’s Musnad as well as compiling a collection of seventy hadith, 
the Ruh al-'anfin, which he personally transmitted to representatives of 
each of the four Sunni madhhabs as well as systematically sponsoring 
its dissemination throughout the Muslim heartlands. 18 Alongside such 
moves, in his desire to effect a certain rapprochement between mutually 
hostile dogmatic trends prevalent among urban ulama, he also supported 
what amounted to an inquisition against the falasifa, actively supporting 
the destruction of philosophical literature as well as the composition 
of polemics against its practitioners. 

Alongside this program, al-Nasir pursued a sweeping project which 
aimed at the unification and reorganization of the urban Jtduwwa clubs 
under the aegis of the caliph himself. Forging contacts with the jutuwwa 


16 H. Laoust, “Ibn al-DjawzI,” EP, 3:751. 

17 AT, 10:124-125. 

111 Mentioned both by Ibn Tiqtaqa in alFakhn (Beirut: Dar Sadir. 1380 [1970]), 322, 
and by al-Dhahabl in SN, 22:193, 197-198 (where both Suhrawardl and his student Ibn 
al-Najjar are mentioned among those who transmitted the book outside of Baghdad). 
On this, see Mr., 207—232. 
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shortly after his accession, al-Nasir was initiated into a branch of the 
order in 578/1182- 1183, thereafter slowly promulgating a series of 
moral and legal injunctions which concentrated absolute authority for 
its rites and regulations in his own person. Although he had person- 
ally initiated individuals into the Jutuwwa earlier, in the same year in 
which al-Nasir installed Suhrawardi in his new Sufi ribat (599/1203), 
the Ribat al-Marzubaniyya, he began to sponsor more vigorously the 
initiation of princes and governors into the order, thus tying them, in 
his position as their superior in the hierarchy of the Jutuwwa, ever more 
closely to the axis of spiritual power in Baghdad. 19 The caliph’s relation- 
ship with the Jutuwwa was a life-long one, and some twenty-tive years 
after having become an initiate himself, in 604/1207 al-Nasir issued 
a decree in which he proclaimed himself, in no uncertain terms, the 
qibla of the Jutuwwa and the apex of its hierarchy, outlining a series of 
dogmatic principles and norms with which non-compliance was pun- 
ishable by death. 20 An important part of this reform was genealogical, 
for in addition to concentrating absolute authority for the Jutuwwa in 
his own person on the basis of prophetic hadith, al-Nasir promulgated 
a new initiatic chain for the Jutuwwa which brought it, from Adam 
down through the Prophet Muhammad and ‘All b. Abl Talib, down 
to his own person. 21 As with his systematic forays into the world of the 
ulama, al-Nasir’s involvement with the Jutuwwa was personal, and as 
with the former both he and those involved in his program enunciated 
their affiliations publicly, concretizing their claims to such repositories 
of authority in real terms. 

As Hodgson perceptively pointed out many years ago, much of the 
genius of al-Nasir’s program lay in the manner in which he skillfully 
demonstrated his own ‘membership’ in those spheres of authority which 
served as vehicles for consolidating the power of the caliphate, being a 
full member of the class of amirs by way of his military control over 
the Mesopotamian plains and his effective web of political alliances, a 
full member of upper-class and courtly circles through his participation 
in a revitalized courdy Jutuwwa, and a full and ‘certified’ member of 
the ulama through his activities in jurisprudence and the transmission 


19 MZ, 8.2: 513; Ibn Tiqtaqa, Fakhn, 322; SN, 22:194, 204; Msr., 107; and, idem, 
“Al-Nasir,” El 2 , 7:998. 

20 JM, 221-222 (decree cited on 223-225). 

21 Nst, 101-102; and, idem, ‘Al-Nasir,” El 2 , 7:999. 


of hadith. 22 Although remaining something of a personal effort and 
certainly being cut short by the Mongol invasions, al-Nasir’s ambitious 
program was, for the time, a particularly appropriate response to the 
political and religious disunity which he set out to ameliorate. In paying 
close attention to the exigencies of the decentralized political organiza- 
tion of the time and the complex networks of personal patronage and 
social contract by which they were sustained, as well as making full 
use of the multiple — yet as we will see ultimately overlapping — loca- 
tions of socio-religious authority entrenched within Islamicate urban 
landscapes, al-Nasir’s project certainly provided an ingenious solution 
to the actualities of his historical moment. 

The Institutional Setting 

Given the tenor of al-Nasir’s policies as well as those pursued by vari- 
ous rulers throughout the central Islamic lands during the period, it is 
hardly surprising that we find in Suhrawardi an individual who himself 
championed a clear program of centralization and institutionaliza- 
tion. Much like al-Nasir’s attempts to relocate absolute temporal and 
spiritual authority in his own person through co-opting or capitalizing 
upon institutions and locations of authority available to him, so too 
did Suhrawardi engage in a project which attempted to secure, cen- 
tralize, and maintain authority through the medium of institutions. 
Throughout his writings, Suhrawardi characterizes the society in 
which he lived as being comprised of definable ‘ Personengruppen ’ [tawd’ij, 
sing, talja), individual group commonalities tied together by common 
concerns, shared ideas, or similar existential locations. In defining 
his own taifa — which he identifies variously as the ‘world-renouncing 
religious scholars’ (al- ‘ulama al-zahidin Ji Tdunya) or simply as the Sufis 
(al-sufiyya/ al-qawm) — Suhrawardi clearly delineates a number of core 
characteristics which mark them out from others, the most visible being 
comprised of a shared body of disciplinary practices which, in the 
urban milieu of late 6th/12th-early 7th/ 13th-century Baghdad, were 
most often constructed institutionally. 

Such institutions did not necessarily need to be physical, although 
they could be, nor did they have to be permanent, although in their 


22 Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, 2:284. 
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self-perpetuation they often were. On the one hand, we have incorpo- 
real, social institutions such as the master-disciple relationship ( suhba ), 
a pattern of behavior which informed activities spanning a broad 
spectrum of personal avocations and professional occupations: from 
the transmission of religious knowledge and learning in the form of 
texts {hadith, fiqh, qiraat , etc.), to religious practices such as preaching 
( waf/tadhfdr ) and specialized juridical skills such as disputation ( jadal / 
munazara), and from the transmission of crafts or trades ( sina'at ) to the 
spiritual training ( tarbiya ) which a Sufi master (shaykh/pir) gave to his 
disciples ( mundun ). Such institutions were both transitory and permanent: 
transitory and ephemeral in that they came into being whenever two 
people met to engage in suhba and then dissolved when the relation- 
ship ended, and permanent and enduring in that they embodied a set 
of generally accepted practices which could be replicated at any one 
time or place when two individuals purposefully came together to attain 
a predetermined goal. Such ‘institutions of process’ were important 
enough to the collective identity of Suhrawardl’s t.a if a to be codified in 
texts, in particular as prescriptions on the proper behaviors ( adab ) which 
one was excepted to observe while engaging in such disciplines. 

On the other hand, there were physical institutions, tangible and 
often intentionally designed and designated ‘institutions of place’ such 
as the madrasa or its specialized derivatives such as the dar al-hadith 
and dar al-qur dn, the public pulpit where both regularly scheduled 
and impromptu preaching sessions ( majlis al-waj ) were held, and the 
Sufi cloister {ribat/ khanaqali), among others. More often then not, such 
institutions were intentionally constructed — or in the case of the majlis 
al-waj regularly scheduled — designed to exist in perpetuity through the 
apparatus of pious endowment ( waqf ). For Suhrawardl, his teachers, 
students, and disciples, two of these physical institutions in particular, 
the Sufi cloister {ribat/ khanaqah) and the madrasa , served as the physical 
spaces within which the ‘institutions of process’ defining their collective 
identity as a taifa were pursued. Suhrawardl’s program systematically 
drew upon the possibilities which such institutions offered, being deeply 
informed by the social practices which sustained them. A key feature of 
the institutionalized ribat- based Sufi system which Suhrawardl describes 
in his writings lays in the interplay between the social practices (or 
‘institutions of process’) associated with ‘institutionalized learning’ 
among ulama scholars and those associated with life in the Sufi ribat, 
each space overlapping and merging in a broader complex of authori- 
tating practices surrounding the transmission of religious learning or 


mystical knowledge. For Suhrawardl and his disciples, in fact, the very 
structures which shaped the production, transmission, and replication 
of religious knowledge in the madrasas was replicated in the complex 
of practices informing the Sufi ribat and institutionalized, tariqa- based 
Sufism more generally. As important as they were, however, both have 
yet to be well accounted for. 

As to the former, its genesis as an institution is not well understood, 
and as quite rightly pointed out by Fritz Meier it is impossible to 
identify exactly when the ribat or khanaqah first appeared or to delin- 
eate its precise history as an institutional form associated strictly with 
Sufism. 23 When speaking of such institutions, the usual starting place 
is the 2nd/8th-century Sufi duwayra (the diminutive of dar, ‘house’) or 
ribat on the island of 'Abbadan said to be founded by ‘Abd al-Wahid b. 
Zayd (d. c. 133/750), which became a chief training ground for Iraqi 
ascetics and which was manned mostly by ghazis who along with their 
military service engaged in acts of worship and supererogatory piety. 24 
As discussed in Chapter Four, these earlier military connotations of 
the ribat were not lost on the Sufis of later generations, Suhrawardl in 
fact positing that the urban Sufi ribat is first and foremost a space for 
the greater jihad against the nafs just as it used to be a space for the 
lesser jihad against the infidels. Institutionally, such nM/-l inked activity 
played an important role in the development of tariqa- based Sufism in 
the Maghrib, serving as one of the primary instruments in the spread 
Sufi modes of religiosity in the region. 25 

In the central and eastern lands of Islamdom, overt and sustained 
connections between Sufism and such spaces begin to proliferate in the 
historiography and prosopography only in the 5th/ 1 1th century when 
(especially in works dealing with or composed within the Seljuk domains) 


23 Abu Sa‘ul b. Abil-Hayr (357-440/967-1049): WirUichkeit undLegeruk (Leiden-Tehran- 
Liege: E.J. Brill, 1976), 302-303. More recently, Jacqueline Chabbi has emphasized the 
same, saying that: “It is not known at exacdy what point in history the term ribat and 
parallel terms, in particular khdnkah in the East, zatviya in the West, were first effectively 
and regularly applied to groups of mystics devoting themselves to practice of piety, 
‘ibada, in a building to which they had rights of ownership.” (“Ribat,” EP, 8:495) 

24 Knysh, Islamic Mysticism, 17. As demonstrated by Michael Bonner, the ribats of 
the Arabo-Byzantine frontier were well known as locations of asceticism during this 
period, serving as places where the likes of the future paragons of pious asceticism 
Ibrahim b. Adham (d. 160/777) and Ibn al-Mubarak (d. 181/797) made their names 
(Aristocratic Violence and Holy War [New Haven, CT: American Oriental Society, 1996], 
esp. 107ff). 

25 On this, see: Cornell, Realm of the Saint, 39-62. 
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the connection between Sufi masters, disciples, and the khdnaqdh, which 
they populated begins to appear as a stock image. Despite this, its gen- 
esis as an institution and, more importantly, the kinds of associations it 
might have held for those who first mention it are unclear. A word of 
disputed etymology, 26 the institution of the khdnaqdh is first recorded in 
the 4th/ 10th century in the Hudud al-‘dlam whose anonymous author 
(writing in 372/982) mentions that in Samarqand there stands the 
“monastery of the Manicheans (khdnagah-i mdnaviydn) who are called 
nighushdk (‘audrtores’)” 27 and by al-MuqaddasI (d. c. 380/990) in his 
Ahsan al-taqdsm, where he states that these institutions were associated 
solely with the Karramiyya. 28 Present in Khurasan, Jurjan, Tabaristan, 
and in Jerusalem (where Ibn Karram’s [d. 255/869] tomb was located), 
the ascetic and theological movement of the Karramiyya represent, 
along with the Malamatiyya, two distinctive strains of Persian religiosity 
which although subsumed by the sufiyya, left important marks on the 
theoretical and practical vocabulary of nascent tanqa- based Sufism. 

According to the standard reading, the khdnaqdh system, and to a 
lesser extent the ‘missionary’ and polemical tradition, of the Karramiyya 
was quickly taken over by the Khurasan! sufiyya and became an inte- 
gral part of the broader Sufi landscape of Khurasan and Iraq. 29 One 
such example of this is the career of the enigmatic shaykh Abfl Ishaq 
Kazarunl (d. 426/1033) whose khdnaqdh in his native Kazarun (a town 
located near Shiraz) provided food and lodging for itinerant travelers 
as well as distributing charity to the poor; his order, which came to be 
known as the Ishaqiyya or Murshidiyya (after Kfizaruni’s appellation 
‘shaykh-i murshid , ), spread throughout Fars and in the 8th/ 14th century, 
into Anatolia where KazarQnl khdnaqdlvs became landmarks. As has been 
noted, the Kazaruniyya and their khdnaqdhs did not seem, however, to 


26 According to Chabbi the word is a compound of the Persian khdnfehf, in its 
usual sense as ‘house Vand the locative suffix -yah, although medieval writers put forth 
other etymologies, deriving it from kffan (‘feast table’) or from the verb Mfandan, in 
its usual meaning as ‘to read/ recite'. (“Khankah.” EP, 4:1025). In Persian, it is vocal- 
ized either khamgah or kkdngah (Muhsin KiyanT, Ta'nkh-i Umtmqah iar Iran {Tehran: 
Kitabkhana-yi TahQrt, 1369 sh. (1991)], 55). The Arabized forms are ‘ khanqah ’ and 
‘khdmqa’ (pi. khaieaniq). 

27 As quoted in Chabbi (op. cit.); see Hudud al - Ahm: “The Regens tsf die World ”, trans. 
V Minorsky (London: Luzac, 1970), 113. 

28 al-MuqaddasI, The Best Divisions for Knowledge of the Regions, trans. Basil Collins 
(Reading, UK: Garnet Publishing Ltd., 1994), e.g., 285. 

29 C.E. Bosworth, “The Rise of the Karramiyya in Khurasan,” Muslim World 
(1960): 8. 
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represent anything approaching an organized Sufi tanqa as such, forming 
rather a network of disciples whose main purpose was charity. 30 

Despite the mention of such spaces in the literature, the sources shed 
little light on how they were actually used by those who populated them. 
Similar to the case of the madrasa, in fact, it is not until a bit later that 
we are presented with consistent information on this point As Nicholson 
noted some eighty years ago, it is with the celebrated Sufi of Mayhana 
Abu Sa‘ld b. Abl 1-Khayr (d. 440/1049) that we are confronted with 
the first ‘rule’ of the Sufi khdnaqdh , a development in which he saw “a 
model in the outline of the fraternities that were established during the 
1 2th century; and in the ten rules . . . the first Mohammedan example 
of a regula ad monachosf' 1 As quoted in the Asrdr al-tawhid fi maqdmdt 
al- Shaykh Ahi Said of Muhammad b. Munawwar, this ten-point rule 
(which came to be called the rusum-i Bu Sa‘idi) lays out a number of 
general principles which the denizens of the khdnaqdh axe enjoined to 
follow, but by no means is it comprehensive. 32 

According to the 6th/ 12th-century historian ‘Abd al-Ghafir b. Isma il 
al-FarisI (d. 529/ 1 1 34) it was Abu Sa id who was “the first to sit within 
a khdnaqdh and to introduce the observance of the rules of conduct 
(adab) and the path (tanqa) as well as the fulfillment of entering in a 
commitment to the way, up until today as is the usual custom”, 33 and 
as such serves as an important representative of this trend. Although 
Meier objects to this statement as such, saying that Abu Sa'ld was not 
the founder of the khdnaqdh as an institution (for there were others 
before his) he does posit that Abu Said was the first to lay the ground 


30 Meier, Abu Sa’ld, 306-307; Hamid Algar, “KazarQnl,” EP, 4:851; and, Julian 
Baldick, Mystkd Islam: An Introduction to Sufism (London; Tauris, 1989), 59-60. 

31 R.A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism (Cambridge; Cambridge University 
Press, 1921), 76. 

32 Because of the richness of primary documentation, we are more informed about 
the details of the career and teachings of Aba. Said b. Abl "1-Khayr than virtually any 
other Sufi of. his time. Along with the Ifidldt u sukhanan-i . Shaykh Abu Sa'ld Abu fiKhqyr 
Mayhem complied by Abu Said’s great-great-grandson Jamffi al-Dln Abu Rawh Lutfullsh 
b. Abt Said (d. 541/1147), the Asrdr al-tawMd of Luffullah’s cousin, Muhammad b. 
Nur. al-Dln Munawwar b. Abl Sa‘d As‘ad, constitutes one of the major source for Abu 
Said’s biography and teachings. John O’Kane has published a translation of this impor- 
tant text as The Secrets of God’s Mystical Oneness (Costa Mesa, CA & New York: Mazda 
Publishers in association with Bibliotheca Persica, 1992). These ten rules, dictated to 
his secretary Abu Bakr Ahmad b." ‘Alt al-UstuwSi (d. c. 477/1085), are said to have 
been given along with a set of ten other ‘oral’ rules specifically directed at the shaykh 
and a set of ten more for the novice (Meier, Abu Sa'di, 310— 31 1). 

33 K. al-siydq li-ta’rikh Nayshdbur, as quoted by Meier, Abu Sa'id, 309. 
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rales for the regulation of the residents of a specifically Sufi khanaqah. 
This was certainly an important development, and as Terry Graham 
has pointed out represents the merging of a number of trends in the 
Khurasanl socio-religious landscape, especially the coalescence of 
intentional Sufi communities infused with the ethos of the javatmardi 
(. futuwwa ) tradition. 34 In the figure of Abu Said b. Abl i-Khayr, the 
role of the spiritual director within the context of an intentional Sufi 
community during this period is highlighted, and he is presented (per- 
haps anachronistically) as an authoritative master who gives guidance 
to groups of disciples, directing and guiding them along a path whose 
raison d’etre and ultimate aim seem well defined. From this point for- 
ward, references to such khdnaqdhs and the teachers and students who 
inhabited them steadily proliferate in the sources and as a recogniz- 
able image comes to witness a certain measure of both rhetorical and 
documentable stabilization. 

As noted earlier, it was under the Great Seljuks (429-590/1038-1 194) 
in particular where we witness the most visible consolidation of the 
tradition of patronage which seems to be tied to the stabilization of this 
image, a mutually beneficial relationship in which Sufis, scholars, and 
holy men populating both the madrasas and Sufi khdnaqdhs come to be 
closely tied with the various imperial projects of their patrons, provid- 
ing them with the religious and spiritual legitimacy which they sought 
and in return receiving physical, and in certain cases ideological, capital 
which allowed for the expansion of the modes of religiosity which they 
championed. If Khurasan was the crucible in which the lines of this 
process were forged, it is in Baghdad where they come to be subjected 
to a certain measure of refinement. The vigor of Baghdad’s religious 
and cultural life certainly had an effect on this process, and although 
not sm generis by any measure of the imagination, it was there where 
the transformation of Sufi communities from more or less sporadic 
and loosely organized groups of disciples and masters into increasingly 
corporate and hierarchical entities took place. In the key eponymic 
figure and near contemporary of Suhrawardl, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl, 
for instance, we find a charismatic Hanball preacher {waif and teacher 
of law ( mudarris ) who also served as director of a Sufi ribat, a tradition 

34 “Abu Sa'ld Abf 1-Khayr and the School of Khurasan,” in The Heritage of Sufism , 
vol. 1, ed, Leonard Lewisohn (Oxford: Oneworid, 1999), 83-135; cf. ‘Abd al-Husayn 
Zarrlnkub, Justuju dar tasawwuf-i Iran (Tehran: Amir Kablr, 1357 sh. [1978]), 192- 
205. 
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which his immediate descendents would carry on in Baghdad after 
him as well as spread outside of Iraq following his death, his legacy 
being appropriated and recast by later, mostly ShafiT, Sufis who saw 
in him the model of the ideal Sufi shaykh. 35 Although an eponym, 
al-Jllanl should not be considered as having exerted no influence on 
the development of farina-based Sufism, and Andre Demeerseman has 
shown the extent to which his system depended on the classical Sufi 
tradition, noting particularly his familiarity with the standard modes 
of Sufi discourse, its technical terminology, practices, and devotional 
framework. As he shows, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilam promoted an organized 
method of Sufism predicated on the division of participants into four 
principal grades — namely the mundm, the Juqahd’, the Sufis ( al-qaum ), 
and the masters (shuyukh ) — and as rector of a Sufi ribat, he both initiated 
disciples into his system by way of investiture with the khirqa as well 
as subjected his disciples to a set of rules which they followed while 
under his direction. 36 

More decisive in the development of tanqa - based Sufism than ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jllanl, however, is the tradition associated with the eponyms 
of the Suhrawardiyya brotherhood, Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardl and 
his uncle Abu 1-Najlb. In the latter’s Sufi manual, the Adah al-rmmdxn, we 
find a thoroughly practical work which deals in large part with the ‘insti- 
tutions of process’ comprising the social relationships which obtained in 
the ‘institution of place’ of the Sufi ribat. Of particular importance is 
the final section of the work, which focuses on the institution of rukhas 
(sing, rukhsa), or ‘dispensations’ from various difficult practices or require- 
ments of the Sufi path designed for the ribdfs expanding ‘lay’ constitu- 
ency. The fact that Abu ’1-Najib includes a section on dispensations in 
such a work evinces the continued penetration of tanqa - based Sufism 
into the wider social arenas of late 6th/ 1 2th-century Baghdad. Such 
modes of what Hodgson called the ‘human outreach of the mystics’ 
were an important part of the program pursued by such individuals, 
forming one of the main channels through which ribat-based systems 
of Sufism were able to secure a presence as an easily replicable (and 
sustainable) socio-religious space alongside the mosque, madrasa, and 
public pulpit as ubiquitous features of urban neighborhoods throughout 

35 Jacqueline Chabbi, ‘“Abd al-Kadir al-Djilani, personnage historique,” StI 38 
(1973): 75-106. 

36 Nouveau regard sur la vine spirituelle d’ c Abd al-Qgdir al-Jikmi et sa tradition (Paris: J. Vrin, 
1988), 26-52. 
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the central and eastern lands of Islamdom during the 6th/ 12th and 
7th/ 13th centuries. 

The Madrasa and the Culture of Religious Learning 

Among the works attributed to the Baghdadi historian, and student of 
Suhrawardl, Ibn al-Sai 37 (d. 674/1276), is a book entitled Akkhdr al-rubut 
wa-l-madaris, a treatise which by its very title evinces the importance of 
a second space within which Sufis such as Suhrawardl moved; a space 
which like the ribat was defined as much by the practices and activi- 
ties which occurred within it as by its actual physical and institutional 
characteristics. As discussed over the course of this book, the culture 
of religious learning which existed within the madrasa s of major urban 
centers such as Baghdad, Cairo, Damascus, and Isfahan, was intimately 
linked with the culture of the Sufi ribats and khanaqaks. Individuals such 
as Suhrawardl, in fact, moved effortlessly between such venues, and in 
the case of him, his teachers, students and disciples, not only does the 
historiography preserve detailed information on their activities in both 
arenas, but hints at how the core practices which sustained the culture 
of the madrasa were replicated in the Sufi ribat. 

As with the Sufi ribat, however, the provenance this institution and 
how it may have functioned in its initial stages remains a matter of 
debate. Some have looked for a derivation outside of the Abode of 
Islam proper, such as the great Russian Iranist and Turcologist W. 
Barthold who proposed a solution which traced the genealogy of the 
madrasa much earlier than any others, speculating that it was inspired 
by Central Asian Buddhist monasteries ( vihara ), the presence (or at least 
memory) of which in Transoxiana posed an institutional challenge to an 


37 A Shafi‘1 historian, biographer, muhaddith, adib, and Sufi, Ibn al-Sa 1 ! seems to have 
spent his entire life in Baghdad, working for a time as a librarian { khazin al-kutub) at both 
the Nizamiyya and Mustansiriyya madrasas, A prolific compiler and author, he wrote 
widely, although his primary forte was historiography. He also authored a number of 
treatises on Sufism, among them a K. al-zuhhad and a K. akhbar al-Halldj. Most of the 
one-hundred or so works attributed to him, however, are no longer extant, and even 
fewer have been edited. Known for associating with various shaykhs and ascetics of 
Baghdad, Ibn al-SaT was invested with the khirqa by Suhrawardl in 608/1211-1212 
(al-Dhahabl, Tadhldrat, 4:1469, and, Ibn Raff, Muntakhab , 138), although what he 
took was probably the ktarqat al-tabarruk as he does not seem to have associated with 
Suhrawardl as a formal disciple. On him, see: KH, 422 ( anno 674); Thl, 56:161—163 
{anno 674, no. 176); TSh, 2:70-71; BN, 13:270 {anno 674); TFStf, 1:461-462 (no. 441); 
and, Rosenthal, “Ibn al-Sa'l,” EP, 3:925-926. 
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increasingly self-conscious Muslim polity. 38 Others have placed its gen- 
esis in that period of transition between the disintegration of Abbasid 
sovereignty under the Buyids and coming to power of the Seljuks, the 
hypothesis of the late George Makdisi being the most widely accepted 
and often quoted. 

Makdisi envisioned the madrasa proper as a product of three main 
stages, 39 finding its precursor in a series of mosque-caravansary com- 
plexes which— based on a single reference given by Ibn al-jawzl — were 
popularized by Badr b. Hasanawayh (d. 450/1014), a Kurdish vassal 
of the Buyids who is said to have founded a string of such ‘complexes’ 
over the course of his thirty-two year reign." As with the Sufi ribat 
and khanaqah , by the time of Suhrawardl the madrasa was a prominent 
feature of urban landscapes across the Abode of Islam, patronized by 
rulers, endowed in perpetuity via waqf, and serving as important spaces 
within which the transmission of religious learning took place. At the 
same time, as with the Sufi ribats the nature of how such institutions 
were organized, why they became objects of patronage, and how 
the ulama and others actually used them has remained a matter of 
debate. Beginning — as with many key debates in the field of Islamic 
Studies — with Ignaz Goldziher’s thesis, the standard reading posits that 
during the 5th/ 11th century, the Seljuks ‘founded Sunni colleges’ in 
order to promote the advanced study of the Sunni religious sciences in 


38 Barthold, Four Studies, 1:79. 

39 In his entry on the subject in EP, Makdisi both restates (and prudently revises) some 
of the details of the narrative given in The Rise of Colleges. His three stages model sees 
the origins of the madrasa proper in the masjid which functioned as an informal instruc- 
tional center where individual scholars would hold teaching sessions {majdtis) — both ad 
hoc and organized — on the Qur’an and Hadith; a second masjid-khdn complex stage, an 
extension of the former in which foreign students who came to attend the majlis of a 
particularly illustrious scholar (usually to collect hadith but increasingly for the purposes 
of legal study) would find housing in the caravansary {khan) attached to the mosque; 
and, finally, the madrasa proper which grew out of the masjid-khm complex, stimulated 
by the vigorous patronage of Nizam al-Mulk. (“Madrasa,” EP, 5:1 126). 

48 Makdisi, Rise of Colleges, 29-30; cf. ATP, 7:272. Makdisi also cites a variant found 
in Ibn Kathlr (BN, 1 1:354). Based on both the obscurity of the reference and the use 
of the term in local KhurSsani histories of earlier provenance, Roy Mottahedeh has 
proposed that we should look elsewhere for a model, Khurasan (“The Transmission of 
Learning: The Role of the Islamic Northeast,” in Madrasa: la transmission du savior dans le 
monde musulman, ed. Nicole Grandin and Marc Gaborieau [Paris: Editions Arguments, 
1997], 65), and indeed in his. study of medieval Nlshapur, Richard Bulliet has given 
a list of buildings called madrasas. in which legal studies were pursued, four of which 
antedate the time of Badr b. Hasanawayh {The Patricians of Nishapwr. A Study in Medieval 
Islamic Social History [Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1972]). 
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an attempt to counter the influence of Shiism, this program of insti- 
tutionalized learning being aimed at producing a class of well-trained 
Sunni religious professionals who would serve the state by assuming 
positions within the bureaucracy and the officially sanctioned ‘religious 
establishment’. 41 In this reading, the institutionalization of the madrasa 
system was to provide for yet another institution, namely that of an 
organized cadre of Sunni intellectual warriors who would serve what 
came to be called the ‘Sunni revival’. 42 From this moment forward, so 
the story goes, the madrasa system would be disseminated throughout 
Islamdom and would come to serve as the primary forum for the teach- 
ing and dissemination of an organized, monolithic, Ash'arite-Sunni 
orthodoxy, 43 Research on the madrasa in the next generation did not 
do much to change this picture, and while Orientalists such as J. Ped- 
erson 44 attempted to deepen our knowledge of this feature of Muslim 


41 The classic statement is to be found in the Vorlesungen : “For a long time the 
Ash'arites could not venture to teach their theology in public. It was not taught as a 
formally acknowledged part of the. system of orthodox theology until the middle of the 
eleventh century, when the famous vizier of the Seljuqs, Ni?am al-Mulk, established 
in the great schools he had founded in Nishapur and Baghdad positions for the public 
teaching of the new theological ideas.” (Gddziher, Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law, 
trans. A. & R. Hamori [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981], 104). 

42 George Makdisi has offered what is perhaps the standard critique of this notion 
of a 5th/l lth-century Sunni revival under the Seljuks. In short, he argues that this 
‘revival’ is wrongly attributed to factors which had almost nothing to do with it and 
that what occurred under the Seljuks was simply the outcome of a process initiated 
at the beginning of the century (“The Sunni Revival,” in D.S. Richards ed. Islamic 
Civilisation , 950-1 150: A Colloquium Published under the Auspices of the Near Eastern History 
Group Oxjbrd—The Near East Center, University of Pennsylvania, Papers on Islamic History, 
no. 3. [Oxford: Bruno Cassirer Ltd., 1973], 155-168). One particular episode which 
is worthy of note in this regard is the proclamation of the Qadirt Creed by the caliph 
al-Qadir (r. 381-422/991-1031); again Makdisi provides the most coherent reading 
(■ Ibn AqiL- Religion and Culture in Classical Islam [Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 
1997], 301, 304-308). 

43 The classic statement is to be found in the Tbrlesungen: “For a long time the 
Ash‘arites could not venture to teach their theology in public. It was not taught as a 
formally acknowledged part of the system of orthodox theology until the middle of the 
eleventh century, when the famous vizier of the Seljuqs,- Nizam al-Mulk, established 
in the great schools he had founded in Nishapur and Baghdad positions for the public 
teaching of the new theological ideas.” ( Introduction to Islamic Theology and Law, trans. 
A. & R. Hamori. [Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981], 104). 

44 “Mastoid,” rpt. in EJ. Brill’s First Encyclopaedia of Islam (1913-1936) {Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1987), 5:350-376. Peterson asserted that there was no substantial difference 
between the madrasa, mosque, and congregational mosque (jami‘), the distinction being 
purely linguistic. Makdisi provided a through critique of his reading {see his “Muslim 
Institutions of Learning in Eleventh-century Baghdad,” BSOAS 24 [1961]: 48-50; and, 
idem, The Rise of Colleges, 304—305). 
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intellectual life, old notions retained their prominence. Indeed, some j; 

twenty years ago, George Makdisi perceptively remarked: “many works l 

have been written on Muslim education. Their number, however, has t 

i, 

not been commensurate with the amount of light they shed on the (: 

origin, nature and development of Muslim institutions of learning”. 45 | 

In a lengthy series of truly erudite studies, Makdisi took it as his task i 

to provide this light, for him, the madrasa was first and foremost a place j 

where the study of law {fiqh) was pursued: “A fiqh lesson was referred to I 

by the term dars; the professor of fiqh was a mudarris ; and darrasa, used j 

in the absolute, meant to teach fiqh.’ m Accordingly the ‘post’ of the I 

mudarris as well as ‘the teaching of law’ were both subsumed under the i 

term tadns. The madrasa was a privately endowed institution founded and j 

maintained through the law of waqf Through this device the founder 1 

(i waqif ) of such an institution was able to stipulate, within set legal limits, [ 

the scope and nature of the institution which he endowed. Thus, in 
the waqfiyya (‘endowment document’) of his celebrated madrasa opened 
in Baghdad a year before Suhrawardl’s death, the Abbasid caliph al- 
Mustansir (r. 623-640/1226-1242) stipulated that the transmission of 
hadith was to take place on Monday, Thursday and Saturday of every 
week and that each of the four mudarrisun who taught fiqh in the madrasa 
were only to transmit the established books of their respective madhhabs 
and not those of their own authorship. 47 The nature of the stipulations 
contained in the waqfiyya s, at least as far as can be gathered for this 
early period, varied considerably, but in the case of large institutions 
such as the Mustansiriyya legislated down to the last detail what could 
and could not happen therein, the number of students who were to j 

be admitted, and the nature of the stipends which were to be provided f 

for students, teachers, and ‘support staff’. 

According to Makdisi, the manner in which the ‘faculty’ of the madrasa 
were organized did not always assume a strict difference between those i 

who were ‘students’ and those who were ‘professors’. Because the j 

madrasa was at its core a place where individual texts were transmitted f 

by individual scholars, it was not uncommon for a more advanced | 

scholar to assume the role of ‘professor’ one day and that of ‘student’ | 

the next. Those giving lessons, either dictating texts iimla ) or engaging I 


45 Makdisi, The Rise of Colleges, 292. 

46 Idem, “Muslim Institutions of Learning,” 10. 

47 KH, 85-86. 
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in disputations, would be assigned a particular spot within the struc- 
ture, usually beside a pillar, from where he would execute his teaching 
duties to a group of students gathered around him in a circle (halqa). 
This was his majlis and in this respect, the mudarris seems to have dif- 
fered little from his counterparts in the mosque, the public pulpit, or 
the Sufi nbdt. In turn, the mudarris was entitled to engage the services 
of a variety of assistants— who were almost always advanced students 
themselves and whose positions were provided for by the madrasah 
endowment — most notably a rid ib mudarris (‘deputy’) who would assume 
his teaching duties in case of absence or when the mudarris held several 
separate posts (taddris), a mu id (‘repetitof) who would both repeat the les- 
son as well as explain difficult portions to the students, and a mufid who 
imparted ‘useful information’ ( fawa’id ) to students after the day’s lesson 
had been given. 48 In addition to the transmission of texts, a ubiquitous 
feature of all types of learning in any case, the mudarris would rehearse 
the proper method of disputation ( munazara ) with those students who 
were aiming to acquire what Makdisi calls ‘a license to teach law and 
issue legal opinions’ ( ijazat al-tadns wa-l-falwd). Under the guidance 
of his mudarris , the potential mujii/faqih would study this method of 
disputation ( tariqat al-naiar) which, put briefly, consisted of a thorough 
knowledge of the agreed upon and divergent legal opinions of the 
jurisconsults ( khildf ) and the ‘disputed questions’ lal-masdil aTkhildfiyya), 
a mastery of dialectic ( jadal ), and the ability to utilize all three to ‘win’ 
organized contests of disputation and thus attain ‘leadership’ ( riyasa ) in 
his particular locale. 49 

According to the schema provided by Makdisi, students — at least 
those pursuing a course of legal education— were usually spoken of 
in three broad categories, namely: 1) mubtadi ’ (‘beginner’); 2) mutawassit 
(‘intermediate’); and, 3) muntahl (‘terminal’), the same terms which 
Suhrawardl uses in his description of the various levels of the Sufi 
aspirant. Within these categories, students were also ranked according 
to whether or not they received stipends; in the former case there were 
the mutqfaqqih (‘he who is applying himself to the acquisition of fiqh’) and 
the faqth, a term which could either designate the jurisconsult proper 
or an advanced student of law; in the latter case the faqih would most 
usually be attached to a master-jurisconsult, or mashub (‘mentor’), as a 


48 Makdisi, The Rise of Colleges, 188-196. 

49 Ibid., 108-111; 128-140. 
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sahib (‘protege’). It was during his period of ‘fellowship’ (sutibaf— which 
of course was the same term used for the training of a novice (murid) 
under a Sufi master ( shaykh ) — when the potential faqih/mudarris /mufti 
would compile a ta‘liqa , an original composition culled from the ‘notes’ 
he took from his master’s lectures fallaqa ‘anhu) and which would come 
to serve as his own ‘syllabus’ (tariqa) or compendium of disputed legal 
questions and their answers once he established himself as a teacher 
or legal professional. 

For all its intricacies and philological detail, Makdisi’s ‘reconstruction’ 
of the madrasa (at least as it came to exist in the central Islamic lands 
during the Later Middle Period) has been criticized by a number of 
scholars. None too surprisingly, the bulk of this criticism revolves around 
the rather prescriptive picture which Makdisi painted of the madrasa s 
as ‘curricular institutions’, as places defined by some type of top-down 
organizational structure and not by the people who inhabited them. For 
Makdisi, in fact, the end product of the madrasa system and its raison 
d'etre was the professional jurisconsult, nothing more and nothing less. 
The madrasa ostensibly achieved this goal through a relatively organized 
faculty and student body pursuing a pre-determined and specialized 
curriculum, the upshot of the whole enterprise being focused solely 
on ‘determining orthodoxy’ in Islam. Having emerged triumphant fol- 
lowing the mihna of the 3rd/9th century the traditionalists, as Makdisi 
characterizes them, set about actively constructing an organizational 
and institutional structure so conceived as to protect them from their 
two main adversaries, namely the governing power upon whom they 
preferred not to depend and their ideological adversaries, the rational- 
ists, whom they desired to exclude from the process of determining 
orthodoxy. 50 In their efforts to assert hegemony over this process, the 
traditionalists organized themselves into ‘legal guilds’ and pursued their 
agenda wit hin the context of what amounted to ‘guild colleges’, 51 which 
in being based on waqf were essentially private and as such beyond the 
reach of competing hegemonies, both political and ideological. 


50 Idem, “Baghdad, Bologna, and Scholasticism,” in Centers of Taming: Learning 
and Location in pre~Modern Europe and the Meat East, ed. J.W. Drijvers & A. MacDonald. 
(Leiden: Brill, 1995), 143-144. 

51 Idem, The Rise of Humanism in Classical Islam and the Christian West, with Special 
Reference to Scholasticism [Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1990], 16-38; and, 
idem, Ibn Aqtl, 57-65. 
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A number of recent studies have challenged this picture, arguing that 
the madrasas and the culture of learning which filled them was more 
informal and fluid than Makdisi claimed and that as an institution the 
madrasas were largely tangential to the formation of scholarly group- 
ings and the crystallization of the madhhabs/ltgdl guilds, including the 
Hanbalites/ traditionists. The previously cited study of Daphna Ephrat 
on the ulama of 5th/ 1 lth-century Baghdad, argues for the primacy of 
adab and personal social networks over and against any type of institu- 
tional hegemony, positing that the madrasa was merely a new and more 
institutionalized form of organization into which the essential cultural 
and social practices of a diffuse and highly individualized culture of 
religious learning were poured. Calling for a reevaluation of Makdisi’s 
thesis that the madrasas played a major role in the consolidation of the 
madhhabs and their evolution into religious factions, she posits that in 
the early 5th/ 1 1th century no professional religious establishment had 
yet been consolidated, and that the essential informality of Islamic reli- 
gious learning effectively prohibited the formation an institutionalized 
learned elite along the lines which it would emerge in later Mamluk 
and Ottoman contexts. 

Seeing no evidence for a state-supported curriculum or agenda to 
use such institutions as training grounds for future bureaucrats and civil 
officials, Ephrat emphasizes that appointments were made largely along 
personal lines rather than on ties of patronage binding a scholar to 
political rulers, suggesting that the Seljuk sultans and viziers founded 
madrasas not so much for members of a certain school, as for a particular 
scholar with whom they were probably closely associated. The upshot of 
Ephrat’s reading in terms of its relationship to the issue of the madrasa 
is that it was not primarily the institutional setting which allowed for 
a measure of coherency to obtain among the Sunni ulama, but rather 
the manner in which such spaces reinforced the social practices through 
which such a body came to constitute itself. 

Taking up the following period— this time in Damascus — Michael 
Chamberlain has argued that Makdisi mistook what were actually social 
practices for institutional structures. Concerning himself with these 
practices, Chamberlain attempts to show that many of the activities 
and structures which Makdisi took as being ‘educational’ in nature were 
in fact reflective of a more widespread culture of competition played 
out, in a context of jitna , among the Damascene elites (ay an) in order 
to secure and reproduce social status. In fact, Chamberlain sees the 
struggle of city notables for ‘stipendiary posts’ ( mansabs ) in the madrasas 
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as analogous to that of military elites for iqta‘s. In essence, he attempts 
to show that the principle consequence of the madrasas of medieval i 

Damascus was “to provide a package of prizes that changed the nature j 

of a'yan social competition ... the madrasas were important religious j 

and social institutions with many purposes which had nothing to do j 

with education.” 52 Dismantling the picture of the internal organization j 

of the madrasa which Makdisi built up in the Rise of Colleges, Cham- , j 

berlain also reads the functional categories of students and teachers if 

which Makdisi laid out as being essentially descriptive, arguing that the ; 

mu id, mufid, and so forth were but stipendiary categories, having noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with function. Finally, Chamberlain brings into 
question the primacy of the legal curriculum as well as the notion that 
the madrasa, and indeed the pursuit of religious knowledge in general, 
aimed at producing certified legal experts. What he shows instead, is 
that what was stipulated in the waqfiyyas and what actually transpired 
in the madrasas were often two very different things and that the study 
of law was actually just a part of a much larger whole. The upshot of 
Chamberlain’s study, as far as it concerns us here, is that the madrasas 
of medieval Damascus certainly did not seem to exercise any kind of 
hegemony over the transmission, (re)production, and deployment of S- 

knowledge nor did they function solely to train a cadre of legal profes- 1 

sionals. Individuals interested in religious learning, for whatever reason, 
could participate in the culture of the madrasa in a variety of ways and 
at a number of levels. 

As it concerns the activities of SuhrawardI, his teachers, students, 
associates and disciples, the upshot of these re-readings of Makdisi 
are two. First, there is the issue of the place and status of the madrasa 
vis-a-vis both the powers who patronized them and the elite scholarly ' 

groupings of ulama who constituted their most visible, although not 
sole, constituency. As shown in the following chapter, not only did three 
generations of the SuhrawardI family (not to mention a host of their 
associates) benefit greatly from the patronage of officials and the ribats 
which they built and the madrasas which they endowed, but that for al- 
Nasir in particular both the madrasas and Sufi ribats served as important 
repositories of human capital, places from which authoritative scholars 
and ideologues could be drawn to support the ideological dimensions ) 

of his program. Second, although the transmission of both religious ] 

52 Chamberlain, Knowledge and Social Practice, 91. j 
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and mystical learning most certainly demanded personal relationships 
and not institutional affiliations, as Shahab Ahmad has argued this does 
not mean that as an institution, the madrasa was not possessed of a 
measure of social, political, or cultural importance for certain learned 
groups nor was it marginal to the culture of learning, but rather that 
it served- — like Suhrawardl’s Sufi ribats — as a space in which established 
forms of social organization and practice were reconceptualized in 
new institutionalized forms. 53 For individuals such as Suhrawardl and 
his associates, such institutions were important, important enough that 
an entire complex of proper behaviors (adab), hierarchies of organiza- 
tion, and rules regarding social interactions among its constituents were 
codified in writing, both by Sufis such as Suhrawardl (most notably in 
his Awarif al-rwTdnf) and by ulama such as the late 6th/ 12th-century 
Hanafi scholar Burhan al-Dln al-Zarnujl in his Ta 'lirn al-muta‘allim 

The Textual Setting 

In addition with the political and institutional forces which converged 
in Suhrawardl’s historical moment, there was a third cluster which 
provided another space within which Suhrawardl, his teachers, students 
and disciples moved. This space was the discourse and authority of the 
text, a space which in Suhrawardl’s Baghdad informed both political 
program, the programmatic perpetuation of a particular Sufi tradi- 
tion to which he considered himself an heir, and the very patterns of 
social behavior which sustained the Sufi ribats and Sunni madrasas. Like 
the first two clusters, the discourse and authority of the text was pos- 
sessed of a genealogy as well, a genealogy which much like the other 
two can be traced to the collective endeavor of successive generations 
of Muslims to the problem of working out the dictates and prescrip- 
tions of the original revelation in time and space. At the same time, 
however, the genealogy of the discourse and authority of the text as 
it came to express itself in Suhrawardl’s time and space served to be 
a deeper and more immediate presence in the world within which he 


53 “Review of A Learned Society in a Period of Transition, by Daphna Ephrat,” (JAOS 
123.1 (2003): 179-182. 

54 Al-Zarnujl, Taiim al-Muta‘allim — Tanq al-Ta‘allum (Instruction of the Student: The 
Method of Learning), trans. G.E. von Grunebaum and Theodora Abel (New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1947). 
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moved than the others, for at its core it was a practice vested with j 

soteriological significance. j 

As Talal .Asad has argued, in writing an anthropology of Islam “one j 

should begin, as Muslims do, from the concept of a discursive tradition j 

that includes and relates itself to the founding texts”, 55 and for indi- j 

viduals such as Suhrawardl, these founding texts were understood as j 

existing in a hierarchy, a gradation which although articulated in time j 

in space was, at its core, numinous and transhistorical. At the apex of I 

this hierarchy was the primary reference point to which all other texts 
refer, the Qur'an, the central repository of symbols, values, and nar- 
ratives which served as both the collective patrimony of the Muslim 
community and the conclusive, unchangeable revelation to humankind j 

prior to the Day of Judgment. After this came the Hadith, the record of 
the words and deeds of Muhammad and his companions which when 
taken together provide the pattern of exemplary behavior (sunna) by 
which the original dictates of the Qur’anic message are articulated in 
time and space. Following this, are the collective mass of reports and 
anecdotes (akhbdr/dthdr) of the three generation succeeding the Prophet: 

1) his immediate companions ( sahaba ); 2) their successors Udhiiin); and, 

3) the ‘successors to the successors’ (atbd c al-tabiiny, who together 

comprise the ‘pious forebears’ (< %1-salaf al-salih). It is this last group in 

particular which was of particular importance for Suhrawardl and the 

particular strand of the Sufi tradition which he inherited, for it was the j 

salaf al-salih who provided the genealogies of specific collective endeav- s 

ors of Muslim scholars. Simply put, over the course of its development 

each religious science searched for a paragon from among the salaf 

al-salih, an individual who could be appropriated as its founding father 

and thus become the guarantor of its legitimacy as a religious science, ( 

and for Suhrawardl and the particular Junaydl-tradition to which he 

considered himself an heir, the Sufis were no different. 56 It was to the j 

exempla, doctrines, interpretations, and prescriptions of this hierarchy of ; 

texts and individuals in which ulama and Sufis such as Suhrawardl and 

his associates vested their soteriological hopes and ambitions, projecting 


55 Talal Asad, The Idea of an Anthropology of Islam (Washington, D.C.: Center for 
Contemporary Arab Studies, Georgetown University, 1986), 14. 

56 On this, see E. Chaumont, “al-Salaf wa’l-Khalaf,” EF, 13:900; and, Richard 
Gramlich, “Vom islamischen Glauben an die ‘gute alte Zeit,”’ in idem (ed.), Islam- 
wissenschqftliche Abhandhtngen Fritz Meier zum 60, Gehurtstag (Wiesbaden: Steinwi, 1974), 
110-117. 
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the authority of the past into the present in an attempt to ascertain 
what is valid and correct. 

At the same time, although to participate in such an endeavor was 
to personally confront the Qur anic message and its articulation in the 
exempla of the authorities of the past, it was also a way to secure a 
place within a broader collective endeavor which conferred status and 
authority upon its practitioners. As has already been noted, even the 
caliph al-Nasir li-Din Allah himself engaged in the production and 
transmission of texts as an instrument through which he attempted 
to enunciate and legitimize authority. Similarly, among the ulama and 
other interested parties, both in and outside of the madrasas and Sufi 
ribats, the transmission of texts, especially fmdith, served as one of the 
most public and widely-accepted means through which membership in 
that particular group could be secured, the status of which inevitably 
spilled over into wider social arenas. For individuals such as Suhrawardl, 
actively participating in this and other patterns of behavior character- 
izing a shared culture of religious learning served as a particularly 
powerful instrument through which status was achieved, conserved, 
and perpetuated. 

In the circles within which Suhrawardl moved, the discourse and 
authority of the text not only served as an instrument of authority and 
status, but as an instrument of memory as well. As an instrument of 
memory, texts served as loci of self-identification, a means through which 
an individual was able to situate himself within a tradition by affiliating 
with an either real or imagined genealogy. Here, texts both constrained 
and shaped the trajectory of Suhrawardl’s own textual production, for 
in providing him with a set of authoritative conventions and rhetorical 
strategies which had already been established as the apparatus through 
which the particular strand of the Sufi tradition to which he saw himself 
as an heir had expressed itself, he was simultaneously able to capital- 
ize upon the authority of that tradition while at the same time make 
calculated choices on how to configure and deploy that authority to 
serve his own programmatic vision. Similar processes occurred within 
other arenas of learning as well. The jurists self-consciously affiliated 
with the genealogies of their respective madhhabs and forged links with 
the past through the composition, perpetuation, and study of biogra- 
phies/hagiographies of their eponymous founders while at the same 
time constructing a living record of what they saw to be a communal 
jurisprudential enterprise, preserving the collective weight of each 
generation of jurists in collections of juridical opinions ( fatdwd ) and 
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theoretical works on jurisprudential theory associated with particular 
schools { madhahib , sing, madhhab). In a similar manner, philosophers, 
physicians, and hermeticists cultivated and constructed an entire body 
of instruments through which links with a past, antedating that of the 
jurists to be sure, were made through the construction of genealogies 
and the cultivation of a view of history which linked them to Hellenic 
and Late Antique traditions while at the same time forging communal 
identities through the production of biographical dictionaries devoted to 
hukama’. The same was done by administrative officials who, in addition 
to writing manuals on their crafts, produced biographical dictionaries 
of viziers and secretaries specifically aimed at providing a model of 
past practice which could be reproduced in the present. 

Texts and the Writing of Identity 

In his capacity as both a theorist and author, Suhrawardl presented 
himself as heir to a particular tradition of Sufism, the school of al- 
Junayd al-Baghdadl 57 (d. 298/910). An individual who already by the 
time of Suhrawardl had come to be configured as a paragon of the 
sober (sahw) trend of Sufism, the figure of al-Junayd al-Baghdadl came 
to serve as a foil against which opposing trends in Sufism were set into 
relief, most notably in opposition to the drunken (. sukr ) trend which 
found its own paragon in the person of Abu Yazld (or, Bayazld) al- 
Bistami 58 (d. 234/848 or 261/875), his older contemporary and polar 


57 A native of Baghdad, al-Junayd is undeniably one of the most important represen- I 

tatives of that particular strand of the Sufi tradition to which Suhrawardl saw himself j 

as an heir. Nephew and disciple of the Baghdadi spiritual master Salt al-Saqap (d. j 

251/867), he was born into an urban mercantile family, his father trading in glassware j 

and al-Junayd himself trading in tussah silk. According to his biographers he received : j 

a through education in the religious sciences and studied with, among others, ShafiT j j 

ulama such as Aba Thawr (d. 240/855) and Ibn Kullab (d. c. 240/855) and was a close I j 

associated of al-Harith al-Muhasibl (d. 243/857). On his life and thought, see: A.H. 

Abdel-Kader, The Life, Personality and Writings of al-Junayd (London: Luzac & Co., 1962), « 

1-63; Arberry, “al-Djunayd,” EP, 2:598; and, Knysh, Islamic Mysticism, 52-56 passim. J 

58 Born in the city of Bistam (or BastSm) in the province of Qflmis, he spent the I 

majority of his life there save for the few times he was obliged to leave due to the hostil- j 

ity of the ulama (Gerhard Bowering, “Bestamt (BastSmI), 5 ’ Elr, 4:183). He is reported 

to have met or corresponded with many illustrious Sufis and about five-hundred of 
his aqwdl are preserved in early sources such as Sarraj’s K al- luma', and somewhat later 
in the K. al-nur min kalimat Abi lazid Tayfur compiled by al-Sahlajt (d. 476/1 084), there 
also being reports of a no longer extant Persian Matiaqib-i Bdyazid Bistarru upon which 
Sahlajl may have drawn, (ibid.) Much of Bistaml’s fame rests with his shatahat, for which 
see: Carl Ernst, Words of Ecstasy in Sufism, (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
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opposite. The way in which Suhrawardi engaged this genealogy was 
through later textual figurations of the Junaydl tradition, a discrete 
corpus of texts which by the time of Suhrawardi had come to consti- 
tute something of a canon existing alongside a much larger body of 
texts in the religious sciences. Included among this corpus are those 
works which Suhrawardi quotes direcdy in his own writings, beginning 
with the key Sufi handbook of the 4th/ 10th century, the K. al-luma' 
fi Tlmawwuj of Abu Nasr al-Sarraj 59 (d. 378/988) which Suhrawardi 
presents as constituting an authoritative statement on the Sufi way of 
al-Junayd (tang al-qawm ) and the K. al-ta arruf li-madhhab ahl al-tasawvuuf 
of Abu Bakr al-Kalabadhl, a popular text about which Suhrawardi is 
reported to have said: “if it were not for the 7a arruf , we would know 
nothing about Sufism”. 60 

Following these two texts, Suhrawardi relied heavily on the mass of 
Sufi akhbar and aqwdl preserved in the biographical dictionaries (hagi- 
ographies) of Abd al-Rahman al-Sulaml (d. 412/1021), the Tabaqat 
al-sufiyyaj and the Hilyat al-awliya 5 of Abu Nuaym al-Isfahanl 62 (d. 
430/1038). By the time of Suhrawardi, both of these works had 
achieved some measure of popularity as standards, and it was from 
this fecund repository of Sufi hagio-historiography in particular which 
Suhrawardi draws upon throughout his own writings, quoting khabar 
after khabar as the proof texts upon which a particular prescriptive state- 


1985), 15, 26-27, 29-30, 43-45; and, Joseph van Ess, Theologie und Geselhchqft im 2. und 
3. jahrhundert Hidschra (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1991—1997), 4:387-395. 

59 A. al-hma‘ fi Ttasauiwuf, ed. R.A. Nicholson. G.M.S, no. 22. (Leiden: EJ. Brill; 
London: Luzac & Co., 1914); addenda in: AJ. Arberry, Pages fiom the ICttdb al-luma' of Abu 
Nasr al-Sarraj (London: 1947); German translation by Richard Gramlich as Schlaglichter 
tiber das Sufitwn (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1990). In addition to the introductions of 
Nicholson, Arberry, and Gramlich, on al-Sarraj see: P. Lory, “al-Sarradj,” EP, 9:65-66; 
Baldick, Mystical Islam, 55; and, Knysh, Islamic Mysticism, 1 18-120. 

60 A note prefacing a copy of the K. al-ta'arruf in MS. Siiley., Siileymaniye 731 
fcl. 251b. 

61 Tabaqat al-sujiyya [+Dhikr al-niswai al-muia‘abbiddt al-sufiyydt ], ed. Mu§tafa 'Abd al- 
Qadir ‘Ata’ (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-'Ibniyya, 1998); updated edition of the Arabic text 
of DMkr al-niswa and translation by Rkia E. Cornell as Early Sufi Women (Louisville, KY: 
Fons Vitae, 1999). On Sulamt, see: Gerhard Bowering,- “al-Sulami,” EP, 9:811-812, 
which gives a most extensive bibliography of the sources on his life and works. 

62 Hilyat al-awliya. 1 wa-tubaqat al-asfiya’, 10 vols. in 5 (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-'Arabi, 
1967—1968). On him and his work, see J. Pedersen, “Aba Nu'aym al-Isfehanl,” EP, 
1:142-143; Raif Khouri, “Importance et authenticite des textes de Hilyat al-awliya',” 
StI 26 (1977):73— 1 13; Knysh, Islamic Mysticism, 128-130; and, Jawid Mojaddedi, The 
Biographical Tradition in Sujism: The Tabaqat Genre fiom al-Sulam to Jam (Richmond, Sur- 
rey: Curzon Press, 2001), 41-67. 
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ment or interpretation rests. After this body of material, Suhrawardi ] 

made equally heavy use of the celebrated Sufi manual and biographical j 

dictionary of Abu j-Qasim al-Qushayn (d. 465/1072), the R. al-qush- j 

ayriyya, m which alongside his uncle Abu 1-Najlb al-Suhrawardl’s Adah \ 

al-mundin is presented as a key authority in Suhrawardl’s writings, the f 

text in fact serving as a template for one of his own Sufi handbooks, j 

the Irshad al-murldm as well as being liberally quoted in numerous others j 

works, most notably the Awarif al-madrif. In addition, the Qut aTqulub j 

of the enigmatic Abu Talib al-Makla 64 (d. 386/996) is also presented by \ 

Suhrawardi as an authority. He does not quote al-Ghazall’s Ihyb ’ ; ulum j 

al-din 65 as a source, although its ethos does permeate his works. 

Taken together, the texts in this corpus share a number of things. \ 

First, and this is best evinced in the hagiographical literature, is a vision j 

of doctrine and praxis which is predicated upon the authority of the j 

past, a past which is not as important in terms of its historicity than a 
past which is worth preserving because of its ability to provide a pattern 
of exemplary behavior, a habitus, in the present. In his aforementioned 
Tabaqat al-sujiyya , SulamI explains: 

The prophets — peace be upon them — are followed by the saints (awliya j 
who succeed them in their model behavior, prompting their communities 
to follow their path (tanqa) and their way (sand). There was never a moment | 

when they were not calling people onto the Truth or proving it by explana- 
tions and decisive proofs. In every age they are set in generations (tabaqat), 
saint succeeding saint through adhering to his predecessor’s exempla 
(dthdr) and emulating his [method of] wayfaring ( suluk ). By them, aspirants 
(i mundun ) are educated in proper manners and unifiers ( muwahhidun ) find 
consolation in their examples ... the Prophet — may God bless and greet ; 

him — said: “My community is like the rain, it is not known whether its 


63 2 vols. ed. ‘Abd al-Hallm Mahmud and Mahmud b. al-Shanf (Cairo: Dar al- 
Kutub al-Hadltha, 1972-1974); German translation as by Richard Gramlich as Das 
Sendschreiben al-QuIayris ilber das Sufitum (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1989). On his 
life and works see: Gramlich, op. cit, 1 1-19; Knysh, Islamic Mysticism, 130-132; and, 
Mojaddedi, The Biographical Tradition, 99-124. 

64 Abu Talib al-Makki, Qfit aTqulub, 2 vols. (Cairo: Mustafa al-Babl al-Halabl, 1381 
[1961]); German translation by Richard Gramlich as Die Nahrung der Herzen, 4 vols. 
(Wiesbadent Franz Steiner Verlag, 1995). Turkish translation and partial study by 
Muharrem Tan as Kalplerin Agtgi, 4 vols. (Istanbul: Iz Yaymcilrk, 1999). Biographical 
material on him is slim, for which see my entry “Abu Talib al-Makla,” Encyclopaedia of 
Islam Three (Leiden: Brill, forthcoming). 

65 Abu Hamid al-Ghazall, Ihyd’ 'ulum al-£n, 5 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 
1996). Still not properly edited, most of the work has already been translated into 
European languages, with more volumes forthcoming under the auspices of the Islamic 
Texts Society’s al-Ghazall project. 
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beginning or its end is the best”, and what the Prophet — may God bless 
and greet him — was alluding to is that up until the end, his community 
would not be devoid of the saints and the substitutes ( budala j who explain 
to the community the externals of his religious laws and the internals 
of his divine truths, prompting them to adhere to its manners (ddab) and 
religious obligations in word and deed. Among every community, they are 
the successors ( khulaja j to the prophets and messengers — -may God bless 
them — and the masters of the divine realities of tawlnd, the transmitters, 
the possessors of veridical insights (firasdt sadiqa ) and beautiful manners 
(ddab), the successors to the model customs of the messengers — may God 
bless all of them — up until the coming of the Final Hour . 66 

As Gibb perceptively observed some forty years ago, such biographi- 
cal forms of writing have deep roots in Islamic civilization itself, for 
the enduring social and intellectual trend which informed so much of 
its production was the idea that “. . . the history of the Islamic Com- 
munity is essentially the contribution of individual men and women 
to the building up and transmission of its specific culture; that it is these 
persons (rather than the political governors) who represent or reflect 
the active forces in Muslim society in their respective spheres; and that 
their individual contributions are worthy of being recorded for future 
generations.” 67 Although I would replace Gibb’s use of ‘individual’ with 
‘individual groups of’, his reading is an important one, for as a genre, 
Sufis biographical dictionaries such as those of SulamI and IsfahanI 
were not unique creations, far from it. Part of a much larger genre of 
biographical literature which had much of the same goal, namely to 
capture and configure the past in such a way as to address the needs 
of the present either by securing a genealogy by which one might 
enunciate the virtues of a particular group or by providing a pattern 
of exemplary behavior which could be replicated in the present, there 
is little difference in the form, function, and intent of texts apparently 
as different in subject and content as Ibn Abl Ya'la’s (d. 458/1066) 
Tabaqdt al~handbila and Sulaml’s Tabaqat al-sufiyya, each of which utilized 
not only the same form (genre) but in many ways the same rhetorical 
strategies to meet their ends. At the Same time, as with any shared 
form of writing about the past, biographical literature was contested, 
Ibn al-Jawzl for instance objecting to the classificatory scheme of Abu 


66 al-Sulaml, Tabaqdt al-sufiyya , 20-2 1 . 

67 “Islamic Biographical Literature,” in Historians of the Middle East , Bernard Lewis 
and EM. Holt, eds. (London: Oxford University Press, 1962), 54 (italics mine). 
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Nu'aym’s Hilyat al-awliyd 1 and producing his own work, the Sifat al-sajwa , 
as a corrective. 68 

Concomitant with the biographical literature, Suhrawardi also 
inherited the use of a special technical language and system of praxis 
which, like the former, served to define Sufism as a science and tradi- 
tion with its own genealogy and jargon which, in its very uniqueness, 
simultaneously shared a space with a much larger body of juridical, 
theological, and exegetical literature. It is certainly no accident that the 
period in which that particular strand of the Sufi tradition to which 
Suhrawardi considered himself an heir came to systematize such a 
literature occurred at the same time when the other religious sciences 
(fiqh, kalam, tafm; hadtth ) were consolidating their own, each striving to 
delineate the rules and norms by which they could regulate themselves 
internally while at the same time secure a place for their endeavors 
as a communally practiced science film). like many ulama of his day, 
Suhrawardi participated in many of these fields, and as shown in the 
next chapter accepted the rules and norms which governed each as 
natural and self-evident. 

The body of theoretical and systematic Sufi texts which Suhrawardi 
quotes in his works is a small one, consisting mainly of the standards 
of the Junaydl tradition which by the 6th/ 12th century, along with the 
Sufi biographical dictionaries of SulamI and IsfahanI, had come to form 
something of a canon for champions of the Junaydl tradition, such as 
Suhrawardi. Here, Qushayn’s aforementioned Epistle is of paramount 
importance, followed to a lesser extent by the K. al-luma fi Tlasawwuf 
of Sarraj, Kalabadhl’s K. al-ta ‘arruf, and Abu Tslib al-Makla’s Qut al- 
qulub among others. Much like the biographical dictionaries, these works 
also served as instruments of authority and memory, looking back to 
the paragons of the past for both authoritative patterns of behavior as 
well as for a way to describe the actual experiences generated through 
such behavior. 

In such works, the experiential content and spiritual geography of 
the Sufi path is lain out in a special technical language, one which 
carefully differentiates between transitory spiritual states (ahwal) and 
abiding spiritual stations (rmqamat), modes of cognition and epistemo- 
logical experience (mushahada, kashfi ma’rifa, etc.), the psycho-spiritual 
constitution of the human being (nafs, qalb, sin, etc.), ontological verities 


68 Ibn al-Jawzl, Sifat al-sajwa (Cairo: Dar al-$a&, 1411 [1990-1991]), 1:17-21. 
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(haqdiq), and above all the complex of practices and behaviors which 
allow one to successfully navigate all of the above. At the same time, 
however, the way in which this special technical language ( istilahat ) is 
deployed in such texts is not ‘innocent’. As with the writing of biog- 
raphy, its enunciation in the written word also served as part of a 
broader program of asserting the identity of a specific tdifa vis-a-vis 
other group commonalities which were doing the same, often utilizing 
the same instruments. As QushayrT himself lays out in the beginning 
of the second part of his famous Epistle : 

Know that it is common knowledge that every group {tfl’ija) among the 
corporate body of religious scholars fulatna 1 ) employ certain expressions 
amongst themselves which distinguish them from others. They have 
agreed upon such usage in the interest of precise mutual understanding 
and so that others interested in their art might find it easier to grasp what 
they mean. The members of this group ( ta’ifa ), however, employ certain 
expressions amongst themselves which only carry meaning in summary 
form, thus veiling them from those whose ways differ from their own and 
making them ambiguous to outsiders. They do this out of earnest concern 
of such secrets being divulged to those to whom they do not belong, for 
such verities (haqa’iq) are not amassed through assiduous effort or acquired 
by personal initiative. Rather, they are spiritual significances { ma ' dnin ) that 
God Most High has entrusted to the hearts of certain folk for whose 
verities He has selected the innermost secrets of certain people . 69 

Here we witness both a clarification and an obscuring, a very important 
enunciation of identity and solidarity which evinces both the contested 
nature of the very genealogy which Qushayn so carefully lays out in the 
biographical section preceding this introduction to the istilahat section 
of his epistle while at the same time prefiguring or predetermining the 
field of discourse which is allowed to obtain after it. Unlike the very 
clear Ash' arite creed which is presented at the beginning of his Epistle, 
to acquire the ‘significances’ hinted at in this section of the work, one 
must accept uncertainty, willingly yield to the non-discourse and ulti- 
mately non-rational character upon which the science of this particular 
tdifa is predicated. At the same time, and this is something well attested 
to in Sarraj, the manner in which this, and the following section on 
the mystical stations and states { maqamat wa-ahwdl) and the Sufi adab of 
travel, discipleship, and mystical audition ( samd‘ ) is supported is through 
proof-texts, first the Qur’an, the Hadlth, dthar of the salaf al-salih, and 

69 SQ, 106. 
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the akhbdr/ aqwdl of the paragons of the Junaydi tradition. Here, then, 
we have a science (ilm) of a particular td ifa which is unlike the other 
religious sciences, such as those of the jurisprudents and theologians, 
in its character (e.g., non-discursive, intentionally obfuscatory) yet at 
the same moment deeply attuned to the authoritating and legitimating 
practices of those very same groups. In QushayrT — a Shaft 1 ! scholar, 
hadith transmitter, and preacher — in fact, we find a figure who, much 
like Suhrawardl, was deeply involved in the polities of his day, coming 
to serve in various capacities as a player in both political and sectar- 
ian conflicts. In his adopted town of NlshSpur, Qushayn was a visible 
participant in the well known Hanaft-Shafi'l struggle which reached 
its climax under the powerful Seljuk vizier al-KundurT, while in Bagh- 
dad— which he visited in 448/1056 — he is said to have forged a par- 
ticularly cordial relationship with the Abbasid caliph al-Qa’im. 70 At the 
same time, as with Isfahan!, Sarraj, and Sulaml we find in Qushayn an 
individual who was deeply concerned with the enunciation and per- 
petuation of a specific, genealogically-supported tradition of learning 
and praxis which rooted its claims in the authority of the past while at 
the same time predicating them on their reproducibility in the present. 
For him, the codification of a specific technical language was but part 
of a larger program of consolidating a particular self-contained, and 
largely self-reflexive, solidarity which simultaneously encompassed a 
genealogy, a language, and a praxis. 

Alongside this technical language was the actual praxis which con- 
stituted the core of the Junaydi tradition as it had developed up to 
Suhrawardl’s time, a complex of practices which in a certain measure 
were systematically codified in a body of texts. Constituting a set of 
normative and replicable practices which in the end provide the real 
content of Suhrawardl’s ribat - based Sufi system, in such works we find 
a privileging of a practical and highly detailed method presented, 
both conceptually and rhetorically, in a manner which replicates con- 
temporary manuals of fiqh, laying out the correct methods of both 
personal devotions f ibddal) and interpersonal relations (mu 'drnalat) to 
which the member of this particular Id i/a was bound. As with the fiqh 
texts, such manuals are prescriptive, providing each and every required, 
recommended, or prohibited act, supererogatory or otherwise, with 


70 On this, see Heinz Halm, “Der Wesir al-Runduri und die Fitna von Nishapur,” 
Well des Orients 6.2 (1971): 205-233. 
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the appropriate textual support, namely the Qur an, Hadlth, and the 
aqwal/ akhbar of past Sufi masters. It is not unusual that such literature 
appropriates such forms, for like the contemporary Jiqh works, such texts 
embody a mode of religiosity firmly situated in a jamdl-sunm vision of 
i/wriT- revivalism, a practical and somewhat activist ideological orienta- 
tion which looks back to an idealized past when the unity of the entire 
Muslim community was maintained through a strict adherence to the 
Prophet’s Sunna and a self-conscious obedience to the divine law. 

Works such as Abu 'Jalib al-Makkl’s (Jut al-qulub and its later incar- 
nation in Ghazalfs Ihya ’ ■ ulum al-dxn as well as, to a certain extent at 
least, l Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl’s al-Ghunya li-tdlibl tanq al-haqq, all operate 
on a strategy which attempts to demonstrate that Sufi doctrines and 
practices are derived from the Qur’an and Hadlth and are exemplified 
in the practice of the sakf al-sdlih and the paragons of the early Sufi 
tradition. This vision is programmatically taken up by Suhrawardl in 
his own works, most notably his Awarif cd-madiif. As a middle of the 
road, conservative jamdT-sunm piety, the authors of each of these texts 
support their assertions by a careful selection of authoritating texts 
which reinforce that vision, the general mode of exposition being to 
cite and then elaborate on a particular Qur’anic verse or, more often, 
a haddth, showing at the same time how the body of Sufi authorities 
support such interpretations. Here, there is little difference between 
the textual practices of either the jurists or theologians, both of whom 
deployed similar rhetorical strategies in articulating their own doctrines 
and practices, an approach consistent with what obtained in the bio- 
graphical dictionaries. 

Much like the works of Abu Tahb al-Makka, what we find in the 
writings of Suhrawardl is a programmatic appropriation and referencing 
of a set body of literature. Simultaneously looking back to two distinct 
pasts, the first that of the Prophet and the salqf al-sdlih. and the second 
that of the paragons of the Junaydl tradition, his works can be seen 
as being situated at the convergence of a trend which begins in the 
writings of Sarraj and SulamI, was passed through the systematizing 
filter of Shaffl scholars such as Qushayii, and ended up articulating 
itself within the idiom of jamd T-sunm shari-revivalism which informed so 
much of the production of the Muslim religious sciences in the central 
Islamic lands between the 5th/ 11th and early-7th/13th centuries. In 
his capacity as an heir to this past Suhrawardl played the role of both 
collator and consolidator, participating in a process which although 
certainly not culminating in him did, in particularly visible ways, shape 
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the trajectory which tanqa- based Sufism was to take in the lives and 1 

works of those who in turn saw themselves as his direct heirs. j 

I 

Texts as Objects j 

Alongside the way in which such texts served as instruments of authority j 

and repositories of memory in terms of their content, the text as an I 

object also served as an instrument of authority and legitimacy, for as a 
hypostatized repository of learning, a text linked its possessor to both a 
physical object (the transmitted text) as well as to a process taking place 
in time and space (the event of its transmission). As such, the text could 
come to serve as an instrument of affiliation and status, a thing sought 
out and asked for, procured and conserved, exchanged, reproduced, 
and deployed. Here, the actual content of the text was subordinate 
to its material presence and the event of its transmission, for the very 
manner in which individuals such as Suhrawardl engaged the text as 
a transmittable object was more or less normative across all fields of 
learning and all learned textual traditions, from the fields of hadlth and 
jurisprudence to belles-lettres and Peripatetic philosophy. The core of 
this process centered upon the text as an object with an authoritative 
genealogy, an object literally embodied in the personhood of its chain 
of transmitters (isnad) existing, for the person receiving the text, at the 
junction between the authority of the past and its enunciation in the 
present. The meeting point for the individual was the ‘institution of 
process’ of the master-disciple relationship, an institution surrounded 
by a complex of normative practices and behaviors existing within a 
shared culture of formal behaviors ( adab ). j 

Alongside this adab, there were the actual ‘institutions of process’ I 

through which the transmission of a text from a master to a student I 

could occur. Developed largely within the discipline of the transmission 
of hadlth, by Suhrawardl’s time this model had come to be considered j 

normative, informing the transmission of texts across the religious sci- j 

ences. The primary and most authoritative instrument was through 
the process of sama‘ (‘audition’), meaning that the recipient would 
actually hear the text recited aloud by its transmitter ( musrtdJ ) either 
from memory or read from a written text. Secondly, a recipient could 
receive a text by way of reading it ( qira’a ) back to its transmitter which 
he would then compare with his own version of the text and correct 
any mistakes which the recipient might have in his version. These two 
modalities of transmission were generally designated as being riwaya 
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‘ala i-wajh (‘face-to-face transmission’), and were understood to be the 
best methods of transmitting texts, although there were other modali- 
ties which did not rely upon direct contact between the transmitter 
and the recipient. 71 

Having received a particular text, the transmitter could then autho- 
rize a recipient to transmit it on his authority, confirming that he had 
received an accurate and authorized copy by conferring upon him an 
ijaza (‘license’) of transmission. This instrument was used in two forms: 
the ijazat al-qira'a and the ijazat al-sama . The most important of these 
was the sama\ the certificate of audition, which was actually attested to 
in writing somewhere in the manuscript itself such as before or after the 
title, after the colophon, or in the margins, orienting the text in time 
and space through recording key elements of the transmission even such 
as the name of the transmitter (musmi'j, a list of those present at the 
audition of the text, its date and location, and the transmitter’s signature 
confirming the soundness of the copy. The transmission of texts in such 
a manner is well represented in both the collective manuscript record 
of Suhrawardi’s written legacy as well as in his biography and those 
of his disciples and students. In fact, much of the information which 
is preserved on the lives and activities of Suhrawardl is centered upon 
their participation in the transmission of texts, most notably hadith. For 
his part, as we shall see, Suhrawardl took such activities very seriously, 
programmatically situating himself within a larger culture of hadith 
transmission through the production and dissemination of a ‘list of 
authorities’ ( mashyakha ) as well as formally transmitting hadith to a host 
of well-known and respected ulama to whom he granted licenses to 
transmit on his authority. 

At the same time, as well as with many of the same individuals, 
Suhrawardl also transmitted an ‘unwritten text’, namely a particular 
knowledge {dim) which although unlike the content of a IwcHth or the 
text of a Sufi manual in form mirrored its signification and underlying 
structure. As made clear in the Chapter Four, in Suhrawardi’s system 
the inculcation of a particular mystical formula [talqvn al-dhikr) or the 
bestowal the Sufi ‘habit of discipleship’ {khirqat al-irada ) can be under- 
stood as being equivalent to the text ( matn ) of a hadith, the initiatic 

71 DetaUed descriptions of each of these modalities can be found in: Georges Vajda, 
“De la transmission du savoir dans l’islam tradittonnel,” L’Arabisant (Association Franfais 
des.Ambismts, Paris) 4 (1975): 1-9; and, Jacqueline Sublet, “Le modele arabe: elements 
de vocabulaire,” in Madrasa, 13-27. 
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genealogy ( nisba ) by which each are supported being equivalent to the 
isnad which supports the main. In the same way, Suhrawardl granted 
both licenses of transmission ( ijazat ) to individuals empowering them 
to transmit texts while at the same time granting special licenses to 
certain individuals empowering them to transmit the dim constituting 
his Sufi system, both, of course, being predicated upon the authoritat- 
ing instrument of the isnad/silsila. All of this occurred within the same 
complex of normative patterns of behavior {adab) surrounding the social 
activity of transmitting texts. 

* * * 

Whether it be effected through physical objects such as texts and writ- 
ten ijazas, textual configurations of the past as represented in Sufi 
biographical dictionaries and mystical manuals, or the transmission of 
hadith, for v/zarfa-minded Sufis such as Suhrawardl, his teachers, stu- 
dents and disciples, the discourse and authority of the text served as 
one of the primary instruments through which an individual was able 
to secure identity and forge relationships with his contemporaries. It 
is the interplay between this cluster of practices and objects, the insti- 
tutional forms of organization and praxis associated with the madrasa 
and Sufi rib at, and al-Nasir’s program of reform and centralization 
which furnishes both the subtext and setting for the activities of an 
individual who came to confront them in an energetic and, ultimately, 
quite consequential way. To understand what this confrontation might 
have meant for the historical development of taiiqa - based Sufism, we 
must first uncover the ways in which this particular actor went about 
navigating this moment of convergence, a task which in the case of a 
7th/ 13th-century alim and Sufi master such as Suhrawardl must begin 
with the traces which he left behind in the works of those who took it 
as their task to narrate the lives of such individuals in their own texts. 
It is to these narratives which we now turn. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE MAKINGS OF A SUFI MASTER 


Sometime near the end of the first quarter of the 7th/ 13th cen- 
tury, the celebrated traveler, scholar, and geographer Yaqut al-Ruml 
(d. 626/1229) composed an entry for his geographical dictionary, 
the Mu jam al-buldan, on a small town in northwestern Iran called 
Suhraward. 1 Like so many entries in this famous work, his description 
of the town is terse: “it is a town situated near Zanjan in the province 
of Jibal from which have come a group of righteous individuals ( sulahd : ) 
and religious scholars ('ulama’)”. 2 In his entry, Yaqut singles out two 
individuals as particularly noteworthy representatives of this group, 
two Sufis from the same family who emigrated to Baghdad during the 
6th/ 12th century and subsequendy made something of a name for 
themselves in the imperial capital: 

Among them are Abu '1-Najlb . . . al-Bakn al-Suhrawardl, a jurist, Sufi, 
and preacher who came to Baghdad as a young man, heard hadith from 
‘All b. Nabhan and pursued the study of jurisprudence with As 'ad al- 
Mlhanl and others, and — as it is claimed — heard [hadith] from Abu ‘All 
al-Haddad in Isfahan. He engaged in asceticism and spiritual exertion 
to such a degree that he sold water in Baghdad and ate from what it 
gave him. He then occupied himself with preaching ( tadfddr ) and became 


1 A town said to be situated on the road between Hamadhan and Zanjan to the 
south-west of Sultaniyya in the far north of the Jibal region, but whose actual location 
is the matter of some debate. According to Noldeke, the name Suhraward may be 
connected to the name Suhrab, a Persian governor of al-Hira (cited in “Suhraward,” 
EF, 9:777) although Plessner has argued that dating the foundation of the town to 
such an eariy period is unfounded (ibid.). Based on the report given by the 4th/ 10th- 
century Arab geographer Ibn Hawqal and later that of Hamd Allah Mustawft (who 
visited Suhraward in the 8th/ 14th century) Guy Le Strange locates it as a neighbor 
of the town of Sujas (or, Sijas), along the Hamadhan-Zanjan road which linked Jibal 
to Azerbaijan, both of the towns being possessed of substantial Kurdish populations. 
According to Ibn al-Mustawfi Suhraward fell into ruin after the Mongol invasions, 
being reduced to the status of a large village. (Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern 
caliphate, 2nd ed. [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1930], 223; W. Barthold, An 
Historical Geography of Iran, trans. Svat Soucek, ed. G.E. Bosworth [Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984], 208). 

2 Yaqtlt , Mu’jam al-buldan, ed. Ferdinand Wiistenfeld (1866-1873; reprint, Beirut: 
Bar Sadir, 1955-1957), 3:289. 
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famous for it. In Baghdad, he built ribats for the Sufis among his com- 
panions and was appointed as a teacher in the Nizamiyya where he 
dictated hadith. In 558 [1163] he came to Damascus intending to visit 
Jerusalem, although he was prohibited from doing so on account of the 
hostilities between the Muslims and their enemies [i.e., the Crusaders] . 
Upon his arrival, a most honorable reception was granted to him by Nur 
al-Din Mahmud b. Zangi. There, he held regular assemblies at which he 
preached, but after only a short stay returned to Baghdad . . . [and among 
them is] . . . his paternal nephew, al-ShihSb . . . al-Suhrawardl, the Imam of 
his age in eloquence and in spiritual station . . . He came to Baghdad and 
there found a ready market for his wares. He preached to the people and 
came to the attention of the Commander of the Faithful al-.Nasir li-Din 
Allah who made him a muqaddam over the shaykhs of Baghdad and sent 
him on important ambassadorial missions. He wrote a book entitled the 
Awarif al-ma c aiif. 3 

While neither of these two individuals were as controversial as the 
city’s most celebrated son, the doctor illuminatus, Shihab al-Din Yahya 
al-Suhrawardl (d. 587/ 1191), 4 both attained a certain measure of 
fame and prominence during their lifetimes and, for Yaqut at least, 
represented a certain type of individual whose life, career, and char- 
acter allowed them to encapsulate the claim to fame of an entire city. 
Although he was most certainly aware of the scandalous life and work 
of Yahya al-Suhrawardl, for he writes an entry on him in another work, 5 
the controversial philosopher does not lit the pattern of the type of 


3 Ibid., 3:289-290. 

4 Shihab al-Dm Yahya b. Habash b. Amlrak al-Suhrawardl (549/1154-587/1191), 
founder of the ‘Illuminationst philosophy’ (hikmat al-ishraq), a non-Anstotelian and anti- 
Peripatetic school of philosophy and metaphysics which exerted a sustained influence 
on a long line of Persian thinkers. In many ways, this school reached its apogee in so- 
called ‘school of Isfahan’ whose key representatives such as Mir Damad (d. 1040/ 163 1) 
and Mulla Sadra (d. 1050/1640) commented and expounded upon al-Suhrawardfs 
illuminationst system. Much like ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl, Yahya al-Suhrawardl was actively 
engaged in the politics of his day, cultivating relationships with powerful rulers such 
as the Rum Seljuk ‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad (d. 634/1237), the Seljuk ruler Sulayman 
Shah (d. 556/1161), and even the son of Saladin, and governor of Aleppo, the amir 
al-Malik al-Zahir GhazI (r. 582-613/1186-1216). Due to some political miscalculations 
on the philosopher’s part, Saladin ordered him executed and, after some hesitation, he 
suffered an ignominious death in Aleppo in 587/1191, thus earning him the popular 
sobriquet al-maq&l, or ‘the murdered’. An excellent overview of Yahya al-Suhrawardi’s 
philosophical system and a detailed bibliography are provided by Hossein Ziai in “al- 
Suhrawardl, Shihab al-Din Yahya,” EP, 9:782-784. 

5 Yaqut, Irshad al-anb ila ma'rifdt ol-aM, Gibb Memorial Series, vol. 6.1-3/5-6, ed. 
D.S. Margolioth (E.J. Brill: Leiden-London, 1907-1927), 4:269; not to mention the 

fact of Yaqut’s intimate knowledge of Aleppo and its surrounding districts (Claude 
Gilliot, “Yakut,” EP, 1 1:265). 
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individual which Yaqut had in mind when characterizing Suhraward 
as a place which gave birth to a group of ‘righteous individuals and 
religious scholars’. His contemporaries, Abu ’1-Najlb and ‘Umar al- 
Suhrawardl did. 

It would come as litde surprise in fact if Yaqut had made mention 
of the spectacular, the surprising, or the contentious in his entry on 
Suhraward, for as with most medieval historians, chroniclers, proso- 
pographers, and geographers, he was certainly not adverse to reporting 
upon the ‘wonders’ ( r aja\b ) of a particular place or time, and mention- 
ing Yahya al-Suhrawardl in this entry would not have been unusual. 6 
At the same time, however, it would not have been representative , for 
what seems to have made Abu ’1-Najlb and ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl more 
worthy of mention then their compatriot, in Yaqut’s view at least, 
was that both embodied certain characteristics worthy of mention, 
namely being upright and pious religious scholars and serious men of 
religious. Strangely enough, however, this estimable thing was at the 
same time thoroughly commonplace, and as a ubiquitous feature of 
urban landscapes across medieval Islamdom was not a reference which 
would have been lost on Yaqut’s readers, for undoubtedly anyone who 
had an interest in reading such a dictionary would have most certainly 
been familiar with any number of sulaluV and ulama, but probably not 
with the master of the Philosophy of Illumination. 

After Yaqut, many other individuals wrote encapsulated biographies 
of these two men, each shaping their particular representation of AbQ 
’1-Najlb and ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl in a manner confirming and cor- 
roborating the particular vision framing their work. Almost a century 
later, for example, someone like the great Shafi‘1 scholar, judge, and 
biographer Taj al-Din al-Subkl (d. 771/1370) wrote about an ‘Umar 
al-Suhrawardl who was not merely a exemplary representative of a town 
known for giving birth to righteous individuals and religious scholars, 
but rather an 'Umar who exemplified the figure of a laudable Shafi't 
jurist, energetic and well-respected hadith transmitter, and pious Sufi 


6 al-Dhahabt does just this, in his lengthy entry on al-Na?ir Ii-Dln Allah mentioning 
(among other wonders such as a lamb who was born with the face of a man and the 
Tigris overflowing its banks) the wonder of this particular year (587/1191) being that: 
“al-Suhrawardl the magician, and professed alchemist and philosopher, appeared in 
Aleppo, and that the jurists issued a fatwa condemning him to death by starvation, 
ordering his body to be burnt.” tSN, 22:214; cf. TIsl, 47:74—75 [hawadith, amo 587]). 
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shaykli — a combination, which perhaps not so incidentally, was very well 
represented in the population of al-Subkfs Cairo: 

. . . The shaykh Shihab al-Dln al-Suhrawardl, author of the 'Awarif al- 
ma'drif was born in Rajab in the year 539 [1144-1145] in Suhraward, 
came to Baghdad, and became a disciple of his paternal uncle the shaykh 
Abu Najlb ‘Abd al-Qahir, learning Sufism and preaching from him. He 
was also a disciple of the shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir [al-Jllanl] and in Basra 
of shaykh Abu Muhammad b. ‘Abd. He heard hadith from his paternal 
uncle and from Abu ’1-MuzafFar Hibatullah b. al-Shibli' . . . and others. 
Ibn al-Dubaythl narrated [ hadith ] from him as well as Ibn Nuqta . . . Ibn 
Najjar. .. and many other people. He was a distinguished jurist, an 
upstanding and observant Sufi, a knowledgeable ascetic, and the master 
of his age in the science of divine realities. He was the final word in the 
training of disciples, summoning people to the Creator and to wayfaring 
on the path of devotions and pious solitude . . . and here are some juridical 
questions and opinions related on his authority . . , 7 8 

For other pre-modern authors and compilers, Abu l-Najlb and ‘Umar 
al-Suhrawardl came to mean something else entirely. For the celebrated 
9th/ 1 5th-century Sufi litterateur ‘Abd al-Rahman JamI (d. 898/1492), 
for example, these two individuals were worthy of mention not because 
of their status as representatives of legal and religious learning or their 
facility in public preaching, but rather because they exemplified the 
qualities of a saintly Sufi shaykh, a complex of characteristics which 
includes things unmentionable to an individual such as al-Subkl, not 
the least of was saintly miracles ( karamat ). On the former, he says: 

Shaykh Diya’ al-Dln Abu ’l-Najlb ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Suhrawardl — may 
God sanctify his secret — was perfect in both the esoteric and exoteric 


7 Number two in Suhrawardfs Mashyakha , the Shafi‘1 muhaddith and mu’adhdhin Abu 
’1-Muzaffar Hibatullah b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Shibli (d. 557/1162) was a disciple 
of Abu ’l-Najlb Suhrawardl who transmitted six hadith to him — in his uncle’s majlis 
in Baghdad — during Ramadan, 556/September, 1161 ( Mashyakha , C.B. MS. Arab 
465 9 , fols. 85b-86b). According to the Mashyakha, he was the last surviving transmit- 
ter from the important muhaddith and member of the famous family of Hanaft ulama 
and Abbasid officials, Abu Nasr al-Zaynabl (d. 479/1086), son of the naqih al-nuqaba’ 
of Baghdad Abu ‘All al-Zaynabl (d. 450/1058) and brother of the equally famous 
Baghdadi muhaddith Abu ’1-Fawaris Tirad b. Muhammad al-Baghdadl (d. 491/1098). 
On him, see: TJr, 1:138 (s.v. Abu al-Faraj al-Wasitl), 1:194 (s.v. al-Suhrawardl), and, 
2:220 (hawdshi, no. 3); TW, 1:127 (s.v. no. 32); SN, 20:393-394 (no. 267), and, TIsl, 
44:242-243 ( anno 557, no. 267). 

8 TShK, 8:339-340. In a similar manner the great Ottoman scholar and ‘dlim 

Tashkopruzade (d. 968/1561) included Suhrawardl’s biography in his sizable encyclo- 

pedia of the religious sciences in a section entitled: “on the seventh discipline of shari'a 
sciences: the science of jurisprudence ('ibn al-Jiqh)”. (MS, 2:355-356) 
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sciences and composed many works and treatises. His familial geneal- 
ogy reaches back to Abu Bakr-i Siddlq — may God be pleased with 
him — through twelve finks, whereas his initiatic genealogy goes back to 
shaykh Ahmad-i Ghazall. . .In the Ta'rikh of Imam-i Yaffil it is said that: 
“one of the companions of shaykh Abu 1-Najlb-i Suhrawardl — may God 
have mercy on him — said: “one day I was passing through the bazaar of 
Baghdad with the shaykh and we came upon a butcher’s stall. There was 
a sheep suspended there, and the shaykh stood up and said, ‘this sheep 
is saying: “I was killed, but not ritually slaughtered”.’ The butcher lost 
his senses and when he returned to himself confirmed the words of the 
shaykh and repented. 9 

In a similar manner, Jaml’s entry on ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl privileges 
the same qualities and characteristics which embody the figure of his 
paternal uncle: 

As to his agnomens Imam-i Yaffil wrote that he was: ‘the peerless teacher 
of his age and time, the dawn of lights and the spring of divine secrets, 
the guiding proof of the Sufi path and the interpreter of the divine 
reality, the teacher of the greatest shaykhs and one who unites esoteric 
and exoteric knowledge, the paragon of gnostics and support of wayfar- 
ers, the scholar-divine Shihab al-Dln Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. Muhammad 
al-Bakn al-Suhrawardl — may God Almighty sanctify his secret.’ He was 
from the descendents of Abu Bakr-i Siddlq — may God be pleased with 
him — whose affiliation with Sufism came from his paternal uncle Abu 
l-Najlb al-Suhrawarcfi. He kept company with shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir-i 
Gilam and associated with many others from among the great shaykhs. 
They say that for a while he had been with some of the abdal on the 
island of ‘Abbadan and that he associated with Khidr — peace be upon 
him. Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir told him: “You are the last of the famous 
men of Iraq.” He composed many works such as the Awarif, the Rashf 
al-nasaih, and the A ‘lam al-tuqa, among others. The Awarif was composed 
in Mecca (sic!), and every time a problem would occur to him he would 
turn to God and circumambulate the House [i.e., the Ka‘ba], asking for 
divine assistance in lifting the problem and for knowledge of the truth of 
the matter. 10 He was the shaykh of the shaykhs of his age in Baghdad and 
masters of the path from countries near and far would write to him with 
questions. One of them wrote to him: ‘O’ my master, if I refrain from 


9 JamI, Nafahat al-uns min hadarat al-quds, ed. Mahmud ‘Abidi (Tehran: Intisharat 
fiala'at, 1380 sh. [1991]), 42T-421. 

10 Actually, JamI, following ai-Yafi‘l ( MJ , 4:79-90), is confusing the ‘Awarif al-ma‘arif 
with the A ‘lam al-huda, the latter of which was written in Mecca in accordance with the 
above method as Suhrawardl himself explains in his introduction to work (AHu, 46). 
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action I incline toward idleness but if I act, I become prideful,’ to which 
he responded, ‘act and seek God’s forgiveness for being prideful’. 11 

As with many pre-modern Sufis, Jaml’s account came to be the standard 
upon which many later representations of Suhrawardl were based (espe- 
cially in the Persian and Turkish hagiographical traditions), although at 
the same time, the kernel of the biographical representation narrated by 
authors with an ‘ulamalogicaP bent such as Yaqut, Subkl, or Dhahabl 
continued to be replicated by later authors. In the early pre-modern 
period, for example, the figure of Suhrawardl continued to be narrated 
in a wide variety of such texts, each retelling adding something of a 
distinctive mark to its own positioning of such an individual vis-a-vis 
an ever increasing mass of available biographical sources. Much unlike 
Jam!, for instance, for the great 1 1th/ 17th-century Hanball compiler 
Ibn al-‘Imad, who relied heavily on the collective weight of some five 
centuries of Islamic prosopography, the figure of ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl 
is presented as blending the qualities of a ShafiT jurist, Sufi master, and 
author, without the preaching or miracles: 

The shaykh Shihab al-Dln al-Suhrawardl, the paragon of the folk of 
divine unity and the shaykh of the gnostics; Abu Hafs and Abu ‘Abdullah 
‘Umar b. Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Tayml al-Bakn, the 
Sufi and Shaft 1 !, was born in the year 539 [1 144-1 145] in Suhraward and 
came to Baghdad where he attached himself to Hibatullah b. al-Shibll, 
from whom he heard hadHh, and became a disciple of his paternal uncle 
Abu ’l-Najlb. He studied jurisprudence and the [religious] arts and com- 
posed treatises, among them the Awarif al-ma‘arif which explains the ‘Sufi 
path of al-Junayd’ ( tariqat al-qawm). He reached the utmost limit in the 
training of disciples, wayfaring, and scholarly preeminence in Iraq. 12 

Whereas for authors such as Yaqut, Subkl, JamI or Ibn al-lmad, 
‘Umar al-Suhrawardl fits a pre-determined pattern of a preacher, laud- 
able Shafi'T jurist, Sufi shaykh, or all-around Mm-cum-Sufi, in other 
tellings he also appears as a symbol of authority and legitimization, 
especially in connection, imagined or otherwise, with the celebrated 
figures of his day. In the middle of the 1 1th/ 17th century in India, for 
instance, the Mughal prince Dara Shukuh penned an entry on ‘Umar 
al-Suhrawardl in his compendium of the shaykhs of the major Sufi 
brotherhoods, the Sqfmat al-awliya 1 . Although this entry belongs to the 


11 JamI, Nafahat, 473-474. 

12 ShDh, 7:268-270. 
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section devoted to the shaykhs of the Suhrawardiyya order, as a devotee 
of the Qadin order, Dara Shukuh chooses to focus on the ‘relation- 
ship’ between Suhrawardl and the eponym of his own brotherhood, 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl (d. 561/1 166). Here, the figure of Suhrawardl 
is completely overshadowed by that of JllanI, the former serving as a 
vehicle to exemplify the miraculous qualities and saindy miracles of 
‘Abd al-Qadir, a very common trope, in fact, in hagiographies of this 
particular member of the awliya\ n 

His kunya is Abu Hafs, his agnomen shaykh al-shuyukh , his name ‘Umar b. 
Muhammad, al-Bakn-i Suhrawardl and he is from the decedents of Abu 
Bakr-i Siddlq — may God be pleased with him — shaykh of the shaykhs, the 
pole and succor of the age, religious scholar and man of praxis, virtuous 
and perfect — the leader of his age. His juridical rite was that of Imam-i 
Shafi'T and his spiritual path that of complete obedience to the divine 
law and the custom of the Prophet of the Muslims. In Baghdad he was 
the most famous of his contemporaries and was a disciple of his uncle 
shaykh Abu ’1-Najlb-i Suhrawardl (the same shaykh Abu l-Najlb who is 
mentioned in the initiatic lineage of the Kubrawiyya). He was acquainted 
with his presence, the pole of the divines and the succor of the folk, 
shaykh Muhyl 1-Din ‘Abd al-Qadir-i GllanI — may God be pleased with 
him! — and through the blessings of attachment to his noble presence 
acquired great benefits and spiritual favor and both the elect and the com- 
moners of Baghdad flocked to serve him [as disciples] . It is reported that 
shaykh Shihab al-Dln said: “in my youth I wished to take up the study 
of dialectical theology and desired to study a few books on the subject, 
but my paternal uncle prohibited me from doing so. One day my uncle 
took me with him to visit his presence, shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir — may God 
be pleased with him. He said to me, ‘wait, we will go to a man whose 
heart is given knowledge by God Almighty.’ I waited and when I finally 
sat down before his blessed countenance, shaykh Abu ’l-Najlb said, ‘O’ 
master, this nephew of mine is occupied with the science of dialectical 
theology and every time I prohibit him from that he returns to it.’ The 
succor of the Muslims said, ‘O’ ‘Umar what are the chief books which 
you have memorized?’ I said, ‘such and such a book and such and such 
a book’, and he brought down his blessed hand upon my chest and, by 
God, not one word from those books remained in my memory and I 


13 This is perhaps best represented in al-Shattanawfi’s (d. 713/1314) Bahjat al-asrar 
(Cairo: Mustafa al-Babl al-Halabl, 1330 [1912]) and, in a more precise fashion, in 
the Qald’id al-jawahir ft manaqib Abd al-Qadir of Yahya al-Tadift (d. 963/1555), recendy 
translated by Muhtar Holland as Necklaces of Gems: A Biography of the Cmm of the Saints, 
Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (Fort Lauderdale, FL: Al-Baz Publishing, 1998). In fact, Dara 
Shukuh loosely quotes a tradition preserved by al-Tadift in this account of the exploits 
of ‘Abd al-Qadir ( Necklaces of Gems, 122). 
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completely forgot every single question from them, and by that had my 
fill of the science of divinity.” He said, ‘whatever I have obtained was 
from the blessing of his presence, shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir-i GllanI’. 14 

Biographical extracts such as these certainly do not provide a very com- 
plete picture of the life, works, and influence of ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl, 
for although uniformly included within both the standard biographical 
dictionaries of prominent ulama and universal Sufi hagiographies, the 
compilers of such works inevitably remember and position Abu Hafs 
‘Umar al-Suhrawardi by way of privileging this or that denominative 
befitting the multiple learned and professional roles, avocations, and 
pious personas which a 7th/ 13th-century Sunni ulama with connections 
to Sufism invariably takes on in such retellings. Individually, such sources 
provide less of a complete and reliable statement of what Suhrawardi 
said or did at any one time than a window into the particular concerns 
of those who were doing the writing about Suhrawardi. When taken 
together such sources exemplify the ways in which a particular narrative 
kernel can be manipulated to articulate a particular vision of what an 
individual like ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl meant to a particular author in 
a particular time and place. The point is that, while the intertextual 
and agglutinative nature of such materials inevitably leads to much 
repetition, their lacunas, additions, and rhetorical (re)conhgurations 
are oftentimes just as telling as the initial appearance of a particular 
narrative or anecdote. 

The question is, then, once this is recognized what does one do 
with such sources? Although such materials tend to inscribe upon their 
subjects what oftentimes amount to seemingly arbitrary and artificial 
boundaries, in fact, tightening the circle of possibility in terms of who 
may or may not be included and who can or cannot be excluded lies 
at the heart of the practice of prosopography in general. One cannot 
fault such sources for what they are nor at the same time force them 
to be something which they are not; one must endeavor to discover 
the possibilities which they offer as they are. For the writing of a biogra- 
phy of an individual such as Suhrawardi, whose biographical horizon 
is constrained as much by the inevitable horizon of life possibilities 
available to him as an actor in a specific time and place as by the nar- 




* 




14 Dara Shukuh, Safrnat al-awliy a ', lithograph (Cawnpore: Munshl Nuikishvar, 1301 
[1884]), 112-113; cf. idem, Sakrnat al-awliya’ (Tehran: Mu’assasa-yi Matbu‘atl-yi 'Ilml, 
1965), 19-20; and, al-Tadifi, Necklaces of Gems, 122. 
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rative structures and forms available to those who wrote about him, 
one such possibility is representational. In the context of the materials 
we are dealing with here, representation entails a number of things. 
First, it presupposes that such sources can be read as literature. In a 
literary discourse of any type, individual content is inevitably shaped 
and constrained by established conventions, rules, norms and pat- 
terns. Such elements serve to secure and position any one work as a 
member of a class (genre) while at the same time providing the author 
with an accepted practice through which he can conceive, compose, 
and transmit a work. The Sufi biographical enterprise detailed in the 
previous chapter is one such example of how this process worked for 
a particular group, for as was discussed, writing to and from a genre, 
whether it be a biographical dictionary of prominent Shaff l ulama or 
a universal Sufi hagiography, gave an author such as Subkl or JamI 
access to a shared repository of forms, symbols, tropes, and structures 
whose particulars were not used haphazardly. In such a context, genre 
was a powerful thing, and as we have seen in the case of the initial 
constructions of a particular Sufi tradition through the medium of 
biographical writing, in many ways the manner in which later authors 
wrote the lives of individuals such as Suhrawardi was just as much a 
part of a larger project of legitimization and canonization pursued 
within a space of contested identities than a pious effort to preserve 
traditions and teachings. 

Second, when taken together, the various ways in which Suhrawardi 
is represented in these sources tells us a great deal about ‘the mak- 
ing of’ a 7th/ 13th-century Sufi shaykh who himself was intimately 
involved in a project of legitimization and canonization and whose 
own written production paid close attention to genre as a instrument 
of power. As we will see, Suhrawardi played multiple roles — from hadith 
transmitter ( muhaddith ) to preacher {waif, from Sufi master of training 
and instruction {shaykh al-tarbiya wa-l-ta lim ) to master of benediction 
(. shaykh al-tabarruk), from Qur’anic exegete ( mufassir ) to jurist ( faqih ), from 
caliphal ambassador and ideologue to a director of five Sufi cloisters 
in Baghdad, and from pious resident of Mecca ( mujawir ) to one of 
the ‘forty cosmic substitutes’ ( abdal ) — each role carefully presented in 
a rhetoric underscoring its particular significance. While neither his 
biographers nor Suhrawardi himself comments upon all of these roles 
simultaneously, they are nonetheless simultaneously present in the collective 
memory of nearly seven centuries of Islamicate biographical and histo- 
riographical literature. Paying close attention to the specific structural, 
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stylistic, rhetorical, and ideological constraints of a particular moment 
of representation allows us to fashion, as it were, a reconstituted nar- 
rative which captures both discrete historical data while at the same 
time contextualizing its specificities in a broader cultural tradition of 
narrating the past. 

Third, even in near-contemporary biographical accounts, individuals 
such as Suhrawardl are often represented in terms of their ‘paragonic’ 
value, that is: as a special class of individuals who embody the virtues 
which supply the real or imagined prestige by which members of the 
ulama or hierarchy of Sufi masters and saints ( awliya j secure their 
position in society. As in the broader literary discourse which frames 
much of the prosopographical writing constituting our sources, para- 
gons serve as a mirror of the broader networks of values, ideologies, 
and discursive arenas within which those representing them moved, 
in the process enshrining the identities, aspirations, and self-image 
of a particular discursive community in that supreme artifact of 
‘ulamaology’, the biographical text. While the inherent flexibility of 
the various prosopographical and historiographical genres provided 
our learned authors with many options in representing an individual 
such as Suhrawardl, most notably the possibility of programmatically 
using biography to support the dissemination and communication of 
particular agendas, the figure of the paragon as a conventional trope 
guided much of the representation in which they engaged. Paragon or 
not, it is more than a biographical curiosity that Suhrawardfs early life 
in many ways is represented as having mirrored that of his forebears, 
for the particular strand of the Sufi tradition to which he was heir was 
an affair very much rooted in the conservation and reproduction of 
family allegiances to particular sectarian and juridical affiliations, a fact 
not lost on the prosopographers. 

The Banu Ammuya 

Allegedly a descendent of the first caliph Abu Bakr (d. 12/634), Suhra- 
wardl hailed from a family who traced their juridical credentials back to 
late 2nd/8th-century Medina and who seem to have flourished as Shafi'l 
jurisprudents for at least two generations preceding his birth. The first 
mention of any positive Sufi affiliations within the family outside of the 
Suhrawardiyya corpus come with Suhrawardfs paternal great-uncle, 
Wajlh al-Din Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl 1455 532/1063 1 1 37), 
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who in addition to playing the role of a Shafif jurist also directed a Sufi 
ribat in Baghdad. According to the early Suhrawardiyya nisbal al-khirqa, 
however, the family’s affiliation with Sufism went back one generation 
further, namely with Umar al-Suhrawardfs great-grandfather, the son 
of ‘Abdullah ‘Ammuya (the paternal namesake of the family) and father 
of Wajlh al-Din, Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah (c. 348 468/959 - 1 076). 
According to this tradition, he was the first member of the family to be 
invested with the khirqa (by Ahmad al-Aswad al-Din awari; which he then 
passed on to his son Wajlh al-Dui in a simultaneous investiture ceremony 
which he conducted alongside the patron saint of Anatolian ahilik, Akhl 
Faraj al-Zanjanf (d. 457/1065). Just as his father had invested him, so 
too would Wajlh al-Din invest his paternal nephew Abu 4-Najib, and 
Abu 1-Najlb his paternal nephew ‘Umar, and he his own son, ‘Imad 
al-Din, and so on for at least three more generations. 15 

Like most families of Sunni religious scholars, the Banu ‘Ammuya 
took pride in a genealogy which linked them back to a companion of 
the Prophet Muhammad, in their case the first caliph Abu Bakr. Lead- 
ing back through the eponymous patriarch of the family, ‘Abdullah 
‘Ammuya, the importance of this genealogy lay in its connection with 
the great-grandson of Abu Bakr, the faqih of Medina ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
one of the primary lines of Bakrl descent claimed by numerous /T/t/aM' 
during the era of Suhrawardl, including the vituperative critic of 
Baghdad’s Sufis, Ibn al-jawzl himself. Such genealogies were often con- 
tested, and in fact a later critic, Muhammad al-Qabisi, is reported to 
have said of Abu 1-Najlb: “he was actually from the house of the amir 
Hasanawayh al-Kurdl and was not of Bakrl descent” 16 (see Chart 1). 

According to his own admission, ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl was born 
into this noble linage either near the end of Rajab or the beginning of 
Shaban, 539 (December, 1 144 or January, 1 145). 17 Born as he was into 


15 As discussed in Chapter Five, although sublimated in later articulations of the 
Suhrawardiyya initiatic lineage the merging of two.separate siltiks through the modality 
of simultaneous invesdture may have proved to be of service in Suhrawarch’s program 
of co-opting the initiatic genealogy of the jutuwwa. 

16 al-Tadift, Necklaces, 42 1 . 

17 According to Ibn al-Mustawfi (d. 637/1239), Ibn al-Dubaythl told him that he 
asked Suhrawardl himself about this and that the shaykh replied thusly (77r, 1:193). 
Same in TW, 6:122; WA, 3:448; and, al-'Uman, Masalik al-absar j% mamalik al-amar, 
vol. 8, al-SiJr al-thamin jt tawa’if al-juqaha’ wa-l-sufyya, ed. Basam Muhammad BSrud 
(Abu Dhabi: al-Majma' al-Thaqaft, 2001), 227. For his part, al-Dhahabt cites Rajab, 
539 as the correct date (&V) 22:374, and, TIsl, 52:112; cf. Ibn al-Dimyap, al-Mustajad 
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al-Suhrawardl al-Suhrawardl al-Suhrawardl 

(d. 563/1168) (d. 539/1144) (d. 557/1162) 

Shihab al-Dln Abfl Hals [and; Aba ‘Abdullah, Abu Nasr, Abu ’1-Qasim] 

‘Umar b. Muhammad al-Qurashl, al-Tayml, al-BakiT, al-Suhrawardl 3 
(d. 632/1234) 

j al-Dhahabl adds: “wa-huwa ibn faqih ai-maMm wa-ibn faqdukd'. {SN, 12:374) 

From this point in his lineage al-Suhrawardl shared a common nasab with the. famous 
Hanbal! scholar Ibn al-jawzl (d. .597/1200). 

al-Dhahabl adds: al-$uft tkrnma al-Baghdadl. (&V, 12:374) 
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a family of Shafi‘1 ulama with a history of judicial service, Suhrawardl’s j 

initial career path seems to have been determined from the start by } 

that of his relatives, namely his paternal great-uncle, Wajlh al-Dln, his j 

father, Abu Ja'far, and Abu Ja'far’s brother Abu ’1-Najib. Like TJmar al- ) 

Suhrawardl would do later, each of these three men left their hometown j 

of Suhraward and journeyed to Baghdad in order to pursue the study 
of jurisprudence, his great-uncle Wajlh al-Dln and his paternal uncle 
Abu 1-Najib both being buried in the city, while his father returned to 
Suhraward in order to take up the city’s judgeship. 


Muhammad b. Ammuya al-Suhrawardx (d. 468/1076) 

With the exception of the aforementioned Abu ’1-Najlb, what can be 
gleaned from the sources about Suhrawardl’s: paternal relatives is quite 
limited. Nothing is known about the paternal eponym of the family, 
'Abdullah ‘Ammuya, save he transmitted hadilh to his son and grandson 
and that it was through him from which the Banu 'Ammuya’s claims 
to Bakr! descent were traced. Similarly, next to nothing is known about 
Suhrawardl’s paternal great-grandfather Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al- 
Suhrawardi 18 (d. 468/1076) save that he was a jurist who also engaged 
in the transmission of hadith and who, according to the Suhrawardiyya 
initiatic tradition, was invested with the khirqa by Ahmad al-Aswad al- 
Dlnawan through a secondary Junaydl line. Abu 1-Najib passed down 
a tradition to his son ‘Abd al-Latlf that his grandfather was something 
of an ascetic, eating only once every forty days, 19 and according to 
a report transmitted by Abu Tahir al-Silafl and quoted by Dhahabi, 
Suhrawardfs great-uncle Wajlh al-Dln said that he died in 468/1076 
at the ripe old age of 120 lunar years. 


min dhayl la 'rikh baghdad, ed. Bashshar ‘Awwad Ma'ruf [Beirut: Mu’assasat al-RisSla, 
1986], 327; JFSh, 2:835; and, MZ, 6:283 [ anno €31]). Sibt Ibn al*JawzT simply gives 
539 (MZ 8.2:679). 

18 On him, see: Tlsl, 34-35:268-269 ( anno 468, no. 266); and, Ibn al-Mulaqqin, 
al- Iqd al-mudhhab fi tabaqdt hamtdat al-madhhab, ed. Ayman Na$r al-Azhart (Beirut: Dar 
al-Kutub al-‘Ilmiyya, 1997)', .282 (no. 1023). . 

19 71r, 1:111—1 12, adding that one of his contemporaries, the ascetic Ibrahim Baran, 
told Aba ’1-Najlb: “I was a companion/disciple {saMbtu jiddakd) of your grandfather 
Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah al-Bakrt and it was his custom to eat just once every forty 
days. After that he would isolate himself from people and sit by a spring, taking no 
one with him. One rime, I happened to see him there from a distance and lo and 
behold there was a group of people around him discoursing, but when I approached 
I saw only him and there was no one else there!” (ibid., 112) 
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Wajth al-Din al-Suhrawardl (d. 532/1137) 

In comparison to his father, the biographers present us with more 
information on ‘Umar al-Suhrawardfs paternal great-uncle, the 
qadi Wajlh al-Din Abu Hats ‘Umar b. Muhammad al-Suhrawardl 20 
(455-532/1063—1137). He seems to have been the first member of the 
family to leave Suhraward, going to Baghdad where he studied jurispru- 
dence under Abu 1-Qasim 'All b. Abl Ya'la al-DabusI, a Shafi'l jurist 
who taught at the city’s Nizamiyya from 479/1086 until his death in 
482/1089 21 as well as (according to Ibn al-Najjar) studying with the cel- 
ebrated Abu Hamid al-Ghazalr himself. 22 Even though almost everyone 
of note who was in Baghdad during this time is said to have attended 
the lectures of al-Ghazall, Ibn al-Najjar’s report is important in that it 
evinces another possible link between the Banu ‘Ammuya and the two 
Ghazalis, Abu 1-Najlb having been a disciple of Ahmad-i Ghazall who 
also serves as a node in his, and his nephew’s, nisbat talqm al-dkikr (see 
Chart 2). In addition, during this period Wajlh al-Din also heard Ijadilh 
from a number of the city’s muhaddithm 23 just as he had done earlier 
from his grandfather ‘Abdullah ‘Ammuya, sometime thereafter also 
engaging in the transmission of haditli himself as well as composing a 
commissioned history of the two Sunans entided al-Mujahidift 

Despite his inclusion in the silsila of the later Suhrawardiyya, not 
much else has been preserved about Wajlh al-Dln’s life save that he 
was a man of affairs who after a brief stint as an afow-in-training left 
his studies to pursue a life of asceticism and renunciation. Although 
his biographers call him a qadi, it is not stated exactly where he served 
as such, although it was probably in his home town of Suhraward. 
According to Ibn al-jawzl — who personally laid eyes on Wajlh al-Din 

20 On him, see: al-Sam'anl, K. al-ansab, 3:341 (s.v., al-Suhrawardl); MT, 10:75 ( anno 
532, no. 94); DhTB, 5:188—189 (no. 465); Ibn Mulaqqin, 1 qd, 282 (no. 1023) — whom 
he conflates with Muhammad b. ‘Ammuya al-Suhrawarch; 77s/, 41-42:289-290 ( anno 
532, no. 99); and, GE, 1-2, fn. 3. 

21 LTA, 1:410. 

52 DhTB, 5:189. 

23 Most notably from the famous Hahbalt jurist, muhaddith, and preacher Abfl 
Muliammad Rizqullah al-Tamlmi (d. 488/1095) and the rather obscure poet and 
litterateur Aba ’1-Husayn A.sirn al-Karkhl (d. 482/1089); see KT, 10:180-81; and, 
Xff. 9:51-52. 

24 The printed edition of Ibn al-Najjar’s text is fragmentary, but this work sounds 
to have been quite interesting: . . he composed a history on the two Sumns entitled 
al-Mujahidi commissioned by Mujahid al-Dln [. . .} in Baghdad, and he mentions in it 
that since the beginning of the world to the year 514 [...].” (DhTB, 5:188) 
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Ghart 2. 


The Prophet Muhammad 

‘All b. Abi Talib 

(d. 40/661) 

al-Hasan al-Basn 
(d. 110/728) 

[recognized but unspecified] 

Abu 1-Qasim al-Junayd 
(d. 298/910) 

Abu ‘All al-Rudhhan 

(A. 322/934) 

I 

Abu ‘All al-Katib 

(d. c. 340/951) 

Abu ‘Uthman al-Maghribt 
(d. 373A)83-84) 

Abu ’1-Qasini jurjanT 

(d. 469/1076-77) 

Abu Bakr al-Nassaj 
(d. 487^/1094) 

Ahmad-i Ghazall 

(d. 520/1126) 

Abu ’1-Najib al-Suhrawardl 
(d. 56^1168) 

‘Umar al-Suhrawardl 
(d. 632/1234) 


* al-Suhrawarcfr, R. ft Tdhikr, fol. 20a (cited in Suh . , 1 37 — following the mshat al-kktrqa, 
perhaps the unspecified links were: Habib al-'AjamT— 4 Dawud al-TsI — > MaVtif al- 
Karkbl -> Sait al-Saqaff); Ibn Rafi‘, Muniakhab, 147-1 48 (no. 1 22— only from al Junayd 
with differences in the isnad)\ JamT, Nqfahdt, 559 (no. 546 — only from al-Junayd); and, 
Ma‘$um‘ailshSh, Tara'iq, 2:310, 332 (only from al-Junayd and less Abu ‘All al-Katib). 
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but admits that he never heard hadith from him (apparendy despite their 
shared genealogy) — he was the director of one of Baghdad’s Sufi ribats 
called Ribat Sa'adat al-Khadim. 25 This ribat, located on the Tigris near 
the Bab al-Ghurba, was actually a house built by the khadim al-rasa’il of 
the caliph al-Mustazhir (r. 487-512/1094-1 1 18), a mamlhk by the name 
of 'Lzz al-Dln Abu 1-Hasan al-Ruml al-Mustazhin (d. 500/1 106), who 
stipulated through pious endowment iwaqf) that it was to go to the Sufis, 
and that Wajlh al-Dln al-Suhrawardl and his descendents were to be 
its directors. 26 In the time of Ibn al-Fuwatl (d. 723/1323), members of 
the family still lived there, most likely the direct descendents of Wajlh 
al-Dln’s son A'azz b. 'Umar al-Suhrawardl. 27 In addition to transmitting 
hadith to him, it was Wajlh al-Dln who first invested his nephew Abu 
1-Najlb with the Sufi khirqa upon the latter’s arrival in Baghdad, the 
same thing which Abu TNajlb would do for his own nephew upon his 
arrival in city some forty years later. Wajlh al-Dln died in Rabf I, 532/ 
September or October, 1137 and was buried in Baghdad’s Shunlziyya 
cemetery, the resting place of al-Junayd. 2S 

Abu 1-Ja‘far al-Suhrawardi (d, 539/1145) 

As for Suhrawardl’s father, Abu 1-Ja'far 29 much less is known. Like both 
Wajlh al-Dln and Abu J-Najib, he is said to have come to Baghdad 
where he studied Shafi'l jurisprudence and preaching iwa '/> under the 
tutelage of As'ad al-Mlhanl 30 as well as — according to an eyewitness 
report — preaching in the Jami' al-Qasr and the Baghdad Nizamiyya, 31 
after which he returned to Suhraward and assumed the position of judge 
(qadi), perhaps taking over the position from his uncle Wajlh al-Dln upon 
his death in 532/1137. His brother Abu ’1-Najib was also a student 
of As'ad al-Mihanl and it is possible that the two studied under him 

25 MT, 10:75; cf. DhTB, 5:188-189. 

26 TMA, 1:158-159 (s.v., 'Izz al-Dln al-Rumi, no. 187); Mustafa Jawad, “al-Rubut 
al-baghdadiyya,” Sumer 10 (1954): 249; cf. TIsl, 41-42:289. 

27 TMA, op. cit.; also, DhTB, 5:188. 

28 Located on the west bank of the city (Gaston Wiet, Baghdad: Metropolis of the 
Abbasid caliphate, trans. Seymour Feiler [Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1971], 116, 170). 

29 On him see SN, 22:376, and, TIsl, 53:1 14 (s.v. Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardt); 
and, /ShK, 6:122 (no. 643). 

30 On him, see Bayhaqt, Ta’rikh hukama’ al-islam, ed. Mamduh Hasan Muhammad 
(Cairo: Maktabat al-Thaqafat al-Dtniyya, 1996), 160; and, Makifei, “Muslim Institu- 
tions of Learning,” 41-43. 

31 The witness being Yflsuf al-Dimashql {SN, 22:376, and, Msl, 53:1 14) 
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at the same time. According to Subkl, who quotes a first-hand report 
of Yusuf al-Dimashql, Abu Ja'far “abounded in knowledge and was 
an eloquent preacher who assumed the chief judgeship of Suhraward 
where he was murdered in 539 [1 145]”. 32 According to a report which 
‘Umar al-Suhrawardl personally related to his student Ibn al-Najjar 33 
(d. 642/1245), this occurred while he was still an infant; 

My father was killed in Suhraward when I was six months old. At the 
time, our city was possessed of an oppressive chief of police (shihna) 
who was murdered by a gang of townsfolk who later claimed that my 
father was their leader. The servant boys ( ghihnan ) of the victim came 
and assaulted my father whereupon the townsfolk fell upon them and 
murdered them. Civil unrest was so stirred up that the sultan crucified 
four of the townsfolk. This weighed heavy on my uncle Abu ’1-Najlb and 
he donned the qaba m saying, ‘I want nothing to do with Sufism until I 
am conciliated with regard to this twist of fate!’. 35 

Abu Ja'far left no surviving works nor seems to have done much which 
the prosopographers and chroniclers would have been interested in, 
most likely due to his choosing to return to Suhraward for which— in 
contrast to Baghdad— we have no local histories, a desideratum for 
many medieval Muslim cities. Unlike his brother Abu 1-Najlb and 

32 TShK, 6:122, The date 537 is also attested in the manuscripts but is obviously a 
scribal error resulting from the similarity between the orthography of the words ‘seven’ 
(jt-“) and ‘nine’ j^- 3 ); 537 cannot be correct in any case because Suhrawardl’s own ad- 
mission of having been born in Rajab or Sha'ban 539 and that he left Suhraward 
at age sixteen, that is in 555. This, then, would place the death of his father in Dhu 
’i-Hijja, 539/May or June, 1 145. 

33 A celebrated Shafi'l muhaddith from Baghdad, Ibn al-Najjar left his hometown and 
traveled for some twenty-eight years throughout the lands of Mam in search of religious, 
medical, and literary learning, eventually returning to Baghdad where he received an 
appointment as director of the: newly built Mustanjriyya Madrasa, a position which 
he occupied until his death. Author of some twenty works spanning numerous topics 
and genres, his most famous work, a continuation al-Baghdadfs Ta’rtkh Bagftddd, was 
further continued by his disciple, and another associate of Suhrawardl, Ibn al-Sa'T. 
like him, Ibn al-Najjar is reported to have been invested with the timqat aTtubarruk 
by Suhrawarcfr, even though early in his career he had declined to make a donation 
to the shaykh’s ribat {SN, 23:133). He was also one of those whom the caliph al-Na$ir 
licensed to narrate from his RBp, aT‘drifin, a task which he accomplished in Mecca and 
Media, Damascus, Jerusalem, Aleppo, Baghdad, Nishapur, Marv, and 11 am ad ban. On 
him, see: Yaqflt, Mu’jam al-uddaba’, 19:49-51 (no. 13); Ibn al-Dubaytbl , Mukhtasar, 1:137 
(no. 268); TIr, 1:360-261 (no. 255); KH, 245-246 {anno 643); .£¥23:131-134 (no. 98); 
TIsl, 53:2 1 7-22Q {anno 643, no. 260); and, KW, 5:9-1 1 (no. 1963). 

34 That is, to his regular (non-Sufi) clothing. On the quid’ see; R. Dozy, Dktummire 
dMaille des noms des vltements chez les umbes (1845; reprint, Beirut: Labrairie du Iiban, 
n.d.), 352-362. 

35 SN, 22:375; and, TIsl, 52:113 (cf. TFSh, 2:835). 
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his uncle Wajlh al-Dfn, he is not included in any later saldsil of the 
Suhrawardiyya, although Suhrawardl’s son, ‘Imad al-Dln (d. 655/1257) 
was known, perhaps in memory of his grandfather, by the filionymic 
AbQ Ja'far. 

A c azz b. ' Umar alSuhrawardi (d. 557/1162) and Sons 

In addition to his immediate relatives, other sections of the family are 
also reported to have been members of the ulama, in particular the son 
of Wajlh al-Dln al-Suhrawardi, A'azz al-Suhrawardi 36 (d. 557/1162), a 
muhaddith of litde standing who is reported as having transmitted hadith 
from Abu 'All b. Nabhan 37 (d. 5 1 1 / 1 1 1 7). His two sons, who were cous- 
ins of 'Umar al-Suhrawardi and also residents of Baghdad, seem to have 
emulated their father’s rather lackluster career, perhaps living in their 
grandfather’s ribat, the Sa'adat al-Khadim (Ribat al-Shart), as stipulated 
in the terms of its waqf. The first of them, Muhammad b. A'azz al- 
Suhrawardi 38 (527-606/1131-1209), heard hadith from his grandfather 
and others in Baghdad as well as narrating to a number of important 
individuals such as the historian Ibn al-Dubaythr 39 (d. 636/1239) and 
the famous muhaddith Najlb al-Dln ‘Abd al-Latlf (d. 672/1273-1274). 
The second, 'Umar b. A'azz al-SuhrawardU 1 (542-624/1147-1227), also 
engaged in the transmission of hadith. In addition to these three, two 
grandsons of A'azz al-Suhrawardi also engaged in transmitting hadith at 
the same time when Abu 1-Najlb and Abu Hafs 'Umar al-Suhrawardi 

36 On him see Ibn Hajar ai-Asqalanl, Tabstr al-muntabih bi-tahnr al-mushtabih (Delhi: 
al-Dar al-‘Hmiyya, 1986), 1:21 (s.v. A'azz). 

37 - A Baghdadi muhaddith of the late 5th/l Ith-early 6th/ 12th century. On him see 
Ml \ 9:195; Ibn ai-Dubaythi, ai-Mukktafar d-nwhlaj itayhi, ed. Mu$tafSJaw0<L(Baghdad: 
Malabi Dar al-Zaman, 1963), 1:12; IMA, 3:570; and, al-Dhahabl, al-’IbarfildtAarmm 
ghabar, ed. $alsh al-Dln al-Munajjid and Fu’ad Sayyid (Kuwait: Da’irat al-MafbQ'at 
wa-l-Nashr, 1960-1963), 4:25. 

38 Who was known to Ibn al-Najjar who interviewed him about his grandfather 
Wajfii al-Dm ( DhTB , 5:188-189). On him see Ibn al*Dubaythj, Mukhtasar, 1:26 (no. 
47); IMA, 3:341 (no. 2376); and, Tlsl, 49:209-210 (no. 306). 

39 Ibn al-Dubaythi was a respected Shafit muhaddith and expert in ‘ilm al-rija! who 
composed, among other works, a continuation to al-Sam'ant’s continuation of al- 
Baghdadl’s Ta’nkh Baghdad. One of the teachers of Ibn al-Najjar, he heard hadith from 
Suhrawardt as well as taking the khirqat at-tabarruk from him. A very active transmitter, 
Ibn al-Mustawft reports hearing hadzih from him when he visited Irbil in611/1215, and 
his biographers provide a long list of others who did the same, including Suhrawardl’s 
students Diva al-Dlh al-Maqdisl and 'Izz al*Dln al-FarOthi. On him, see: Tlr, 1 : 1 94 1 95 
(no. 97), 2:324-326 {hawdsM, nos. 1-5); WA, 4:28; AIK, 3:102; TShK, 8:61-62 (no. 1074); 
GAL I, 402 IE, S I 565; and, Franz Rosenthal, “Ibn al-Dubaythi”, EP, 3:755-756. 

40 TW, 5:303-304 (no. 2152); and, TId, 51:202-203 (no. 256). 
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were active in Baghdad. In addition to transmitting on the authority of 
the prolific Sufi muhaddith Abu 1-Waqt al-SijzT 41 {d. 553/ 1 158), the first 
of them, As'ad al-Suhrawardi 12 (547 -6 14/1 152-121 7), is identified as 
a Sufi while the second, Abu ZakariyyS al-Suhrawardi 43 (d. 616/1219), 
is only mentioned has having transmitted hadith from his father on 
the authority of Abu ’1-Waqt. Members of the family were active in 
Baghdad and Syria as hadith transmitters well into the 8th/ 14th century. 
They are never mentioned in the Suhrawardiyya sources. 

Abu ’l-JVajib Abd al-Qahir al-Suhrawardl (d. 563/1168) 

Due to his prominence in the culture of religious learning of 6th/ 12th- 
century Baghdad as well as his importance to the later Suhrawardiyya 
tradition, we are much better informed about Abu 1-Najlb 'Abd al-Qahir 
al-Suhrawardi 44 (c. 490-563/1097-1168) than any other member of 
the family with the possible exception of Umar al-Suhrawardi himself. 
The sheer number of students and disciples who are recorded as having 
associated with him, numbering well over fifty in the prosopography of 
the following two centuries, evince his prominence as a hadith transmitter 
and shaykh al-tarbiya in the Baghdad of his day. Born around 490/1097 


41 A disciple of the famous Sufi master ‘Abdullah-i An?3rl, Abu ’1-Waqt (‘Abd 
al-Awwal b. 'Isa b. Shu'ayb b. Ibrahim b. Ishaq al-SijzT, al-Harawr, al-Malinf) is an 
important figure who deserves further study, on him, see Ibn Nuqta, K al-taqyid li- 
ma'rifat al-ruwdt wa-l-sunan wa-l-masamd (Hyderabad: Matba'at Da’irat al-Ma'arif, 1983) 
2:163-164; and, Tlsl, 44:1 12-121 (no. 93). 

42 On him see Tlsl, 50 {atmo 614, no. 202). 

43 On him see ibid., 50:327 ( anno 616, no. 429). 

44 On him, see: al-Sam‘aru, K. al-ansab, 7:197 (s.v., al-Suhrawardi); MT, 10:225 
{anno 563, no. 318); Yaqut, Mujam, 3:289-290 (s.v., Suhraward); KT, 11:254 ( anno 
563); LTA, 1:589-590 (s.v., al-Suhrawardi); 77 r, 1:107-1 12 <no. : 39) and 2:143-160 
(hawdsM, nos. 1-52); Hamd Allah Mustawfi, Tankh-i guzida, ed. ‘Abd al-Husayn -Naval 
(Tehran: Intisharat-i Amlr-i Kablr, 1364 sh. [1985]), 666; &N, 20:475-478 (no. 302); 
Tlsl, 45:163-167; TIbW, 2:233-234 ( anno 632, s.v. Shihab al-Dln al-Suhrawardi); KW, 
19:48-49 (no. 42); MJ, 3:382-383 {anno 563); TShK, 7:173-175 (no. 881); TSh, 2:64-65; 
BN, 12:204; Ibn al-Mulaqqin, ‘1 qd, 134 (no. 347); TFSh 2 , 1:325 (no. 309); jVg 5:380; 
Jam!, Nafahat, 420-241; al-MunSwl, al-KawaJdb ai-durriyat fi tarqjim al-sada al-sujiyya, ed. 
Muhyl 1-Din Dlb Mistu (Damascus: Dar Ibn Kathlr, 1993), 2:250-253; al-Sha)ranI, 
al-Fabaqat al-htbrd, ed. ‘Abd al-Rahman Hasan Mahmud (Cairo: Maktabat al-Adab, 
1993-2001), 2:312-313; Flajjl Khalifa, Kashf al-gunun, ed. S. Yaltakaya and K.R. Bilge 
(Istanbul: Maanf Matbaasi, 1941-1943), 43 ; ShDh, 6:346-347 (anno 563); al-NabhSnl, 
Jami’ kardmdt al-awliyd’, ed. Ibtahlm ‘A{wah ‘Awaz: (Cairo: Mu|{af& al-Babx al-Halabl, 
1962), 2:220-221; GAL I, 436, S I, 780; Kahhkla, Mu‘jam al-mu'allijm (Damascus: 
al-Maktabat al-‘Arabiyya, 1957— 1961), 5:311; Milson, Rule, 10-16, and, idem, “al- 
Muqaddima,” in AdM, 1-16 (Arabic text); GE, 2~3 (no. 4); and, Florian Sobierqj, 
“al-Suhrawardi, Abu I-Na{ijlb,” EP, 9:778. 
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in Suhraward, Abu 1-Najlb heard hadith in Isfahan before coming to 
Baghdad as a young man sometime around 507/1 1 13. 45 According to 
his biographers, for two years he lived a humble life, selling water in 
the streets from a jug which he carried upon his back, but eventually 
he took up studying at the Nizamiyya where he pursued, under the 
direction of As'ad al-Mihanl and al-Faslhl, 46 the study of Shafi'l juris- 
prudence, hadith, Arabic grammar, and belles-lettres, somewhere along 
the line taking the khirqa from his paternal uncle Wajlh al-Drn. 

At the age of twenty-five, perhaps in imitation of Wajlh al-Dln, Abu 
’1-Najlb broke with his studies, cut himself off from public life, and left 
Baghdad. At some point, he returned to Isfahan where he joined the 
circle of the celebrated Ahmad-i Ghazall (d. 520/ 1126), after which he 
came back to Baghdad and attached himself to the controversial Sufi 
preacher Hammad al-Dabbas (d. 525/ 1 130 1 1.3 l j. After the death of 
al-Dabbas, Abu 1-Najlb began to preach publicly and shortly thereaf- 
ter is reported to have founded a Sufi ribat and Shafi'l madrasa on the 
western bank of the Tigris. According to his younger contemporary Ibn 
al-Najjar, before this time Abu ’1-Najlb and his meager group of com- 
panions were in possession of a ruined building ( khariba ) on the Tigris, 
but his growing fame attracted the attention of the sultan (Mas'ud) who 
visited him, he being followed by his amirs who did the same. 

Thereafter, the ruined building was turned into a ribat and a madrasa 
was built next to it, the complex “becoming a place of sanctuary for 
those who took refuge in it out of fear of persecution by the caliph and 
the sultan.” 47 Although not mentioned specifically in the sources, one 
can deduce that from the perspective of the Seljuk sultan Mas'ud, his 
shihna Mas'ud al-Bilall, and the Seljuk amirs, patronizing such a Shafi'l 
Sufi as Abu ’1-Najib was good policy and there is little reason to doubt 
that a substantial donation was made for the construction of this new 
ribat and madrasa. Just as with Wajlh al-Dln and Abu Hafs 'Umar later, 
for Abu ’1-Najlb the Sufi ribat was a space where politics, Sufism, and 
religious learning intertwined. 


45 Ibn al-Mustawfi reports that he heard hadith from Abu ‘All b. Nabhan in 
508/1114—1115 (77r, 1:110); also, TIsl, 45:165; and, Milson, Rule, 11. 

46 Abu 4-Hasan 'All b. Muhammad al-Fastht (d. 516/1122) taught Arabic at the 
Baghdad Ni?amiyya, eventually being dismissed on charges of Shiite sympathies 
(Milson, op. cit., 12). 

47 TIsl, 45:164; and, TShK, 7:175. 



It was here where Abu ’1-Najlb made a name for himself as a 
shaykh al-tarbiya and Shah'i scholar, initiating, investing, and training 
disciples — including men of note such as the famous Shah'i historian 
and muhaddith Ibn Asakir (d. 571/1175), the influential Suh author and 
later teacher of Najm al-Dln Kubra, 'Ammar al-BidflsI (d. between 590 
and 604/1194 and 1207), the well-known muhaddith and biographer al- 
Sam'anl, and the shaykh al-shuyukh of Baghdad Ibn Sukayna— as well 
as teaching Shah'i jurisprudence, preaching to the public, transmitting 
hadith, and issuing fatwas. Given both the number of individuals who 
are reported to have associated with him during this period as well as 
his inclusion in the initiatic lineages of numerous early Suh lines (see 
Chart 3), it is apparent that he was by all accounts a popular and impor- 
tant teacher, mentioned in connection with a mixed lot of Suhs, hadith 
transmitters, jurists, and others, most of whom were clearly affiliated 
with the Shah'i madhhab. According to Ibn al-Mustawfi his ribat- cum- 
madrasa was home to both students of jurisprudence (i mutafaqqiha ) and 
Suhs (. mfiyya ), individuals from each group staying as residents there 
in order to study with him or place themselves under his direction. 48 
Although the reliability of the report is questionable, according to 
Ibn Athlr, Abu ’1-Najlb was present at the inauguration of the caliph 
al-Muqtafl (r. 530-555/1136-1160) in 530/1136, in addition to tak- 
ing the oath of loyalty (bay ‘a) to him, exhorting the new caliph with a 
particularly eloquent sermon. 49 


48 TIr, 1:107; cf. aI-Nu‘aymI, al-Darisji ta’rikh al-maddris, ed.JaTar al-Husaynl (Damas- 
cus: ‘U<Jw al-Majma‘ al-‘llml al-'Arabl, 1948-1951), 1:226 (s.v. al-Mujlr al-Wasip). 

49 Ibn al-Athlr, al-Ta'rikh al-bakir fi-l-dawlat al-atabikiyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Qadir Ahmad 
Tulaymat (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Hadltha, 1963), 53. He mentions Abu ’1-Najlb 
in the same way in his account of the inauguration of the caliph al-Mustarshid 
(r. 512-529/1118-1135), saying: “after the prayers were finished and he had been 
buried (i.e., al-Mustazhir), the children of the caliph, the amirs, jurists, judges, and 
Sufi shaykh (mashayikh al-sujiyya) took the oath of loyalty to him. The chief judge (qadi 
al-qudal ) ‘All b. Muhammad al-Damaghanl presided over the oath taking and among 
those who took the oath of allegiance was the shaykh Abu ’1-Najlb al-Suhrawardl 
who then exhorted him with a particularly eloquent sermon (wa-wa'aiahtt maw'iiat m 
baHghat m ).” (ibid., 22) The historicity of this account is questionable for a number of 
reasons. First, there is no evidence that Abu ’1-Najlb was this type of public figure at 
such an early date, having only arrived in the city some five years earlier and then 
leaving for Isfahan some three years later. Second, the accounts of the inaugurations 
of both al-Mustarshid and al-Muqtaft given by the other historiographers do not men- 
tion his presence nor does Ibn al-Athlr mention Abu ’1-Najlb in his other accounts 
of the events {ICT, 8:629, 9:77-79). Third, the exact same construction is used in 
both accounts (wa-iva‘azaku maw‘izat m balighat M ), something which could point to any 
number of things such as a conflation of the two inaugurations, a difference in Ibn 
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Ibn Rafi‘, Muntakkab , 147-148 (no. 122); MJ , 3:40-41 (s.v. Najm al-DTn Kubra); JamI, Jfafahdt , 264 (no. 325), 421-427 (nos. 465-467), 586 (no. 570); 
Ma sum allshah, Taraty, 2:108, 31 1-312, 335; Kissling, “Aus der Geschichte des Chalvetijje Ordens,” table 1; QazvTnl (ed.), Shadd al-izar, 311-314 (fn, 1); 
Gramlich, Derwischorden , 1:8—10; Mojaddedi, Biographical Tradition , appendices 3—5; and, Steinfels, “Travels and Teachings”, 80. 
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Some years later, on Tuesday, the 17 th of Muharram 545 (16 May, 
1 150), after a series of disturbances at the institution, Abu 1-Najlb was 
appointed to the office of teacher ( tadris ) of the Nizamiyya, the caliph 
al-Muqtafi being forced against his will to grant his formal permission 
to the appointment at the hands of Seljuk interests in the city, 50 and 
for two years he stayed there teaching Shafi'i fiqh and transmitting 
hadith. In 547/ 1152, however, the Seljuk sultan Mas'ud died and in the 
power vacuum which resulted, the caliph al-Muqtafi and his vizier Ibn 
Hubayra began to assert control over Baghdad, among other things 
ordering the dismissal of AbQ 1-Najlb from the Nizamiyya. Although 
benefiting from the public protest of the Shafi'i juqaha 1 attached to the 
institution and, for a few days at least, the protection of the Seljuk 
shihna of Baghdad Masud al-Bilah — who fled to Tikrit shortly there- 
after — Abu 1-Najlb was dismissed from the office on the caliph’s order. 51 
In his account of the events of his dismissal Ibn al-jawzl- — certainly no 
fan of Baghdad’s powerful Shafi'i Juqaha and their close associations 
with the Seljuk shihna of the city — censures Abu 1-Najlb for defying 
the caliph’s orders to stop preaching there by holding his lectures and 
lessons in Persian. 52 

After this debacle, we hear little about Abu 1-Najlb until 557/ 116 1 — 
1 162 when his cousin, and director of the Ribat Sa'adat al-Khadim, 
Abl 1-Harith A'azz al-Suhrawardi died. After this, Abu 1-Najlb left 
Baghdad with the intention of traveling to Jerusalem, most likely tak- 
ing his young ward 'Umar al-Suhrawardi with him. 53 His biographers 
give no clue as to why he decided to leave at this time, but it is possible 
that the death of his cousin raised questions over the directorship of 
Wajlh al-Dln’s ribat. If there was any struggle over succession, however, 
it is not accounted for, and in that same year we find Abu 1-Najlb in 
Mosul, preaching to much acclaim in the city’s congregational mosque. 
From there, he traveled on to Damascus where he is said to have been 
honorably received by Nur al-Dln ZangT, once again gaining fame for 


al-Alhtr’s sources, a problem in the manuscripts, or perhaps a partiality (Ibn al-Atblr’s 
or another’s) which valued Abu ’1-Najlb being inserted into these accounts, either as 
an assertion of his importance (or of the constituency he represented) or of his later 
tergiversation in siding with the Seljuks against al-Muqtaft. 

50 MI, 10:142. 

51 Milson,. Rule, 13-15. 

K MT, 10:148; and, Makdisi, “Muslim Institutions of Learning,” 43. 

53 In the Awanf Suhrawardi refers to traveling with his uncle in Syria {‘AM, 2:66/ 
GE, 30.5). 
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his fiery public preaching. Due to the continuing hostilities between 
NUr al-Dln Zangi and the Crusaders, however, he was prohibited from 
traveling further than Damascus and was forced to return to Baghdad 
where he died a few years later on the 17th of Jumada II, 563/28 
February, 1 168. He was buried in his madrasah 

Compared to his illustrious nephew, Abu ’1-Najlb ’s literary output was not 
vast, and he seems to have spent most of his time engaged in other 
pursuits. Beyond his important Sufi handbook, the K. adab al-mundm, his 
biographers credit him with one other work, the Ghanb al-masdhihf a 
commentary on al-Baghawl’s (d. 516/11 22) Masabih al-sunna, a popular 
collection of hadith later made famous in the recension of Wall al-Dln 
(d. 732/1342) entitled Mishkat al-masabih. Although not as produc- 
tive as his nephew, his influence, however, was vast and far-reaching. 
‘Umar al-Suhrawardl, for instance, quotes him extensively in his own 
Sufi handbook, the Awdrif al-ma r dnf and the K. adab al-mundm heavily 
influenced his as well as later generations of Sufis, which in addition 
to numerous commentaries was also translated into Persian. 

c Umar, Son of Muhammad: 550—563/1155—1168 

Despite his grief over Abu Ja far’s murder in 539/1144, Abu ’1-Najlb 
was conspicuously absent from his nephew’s life during his childhood 
in Suhraward. Having left the city some thirty years prior to ‘Umar’s 
birth, he seems to have had little to do with his nephew before the 
teenage boy’s departure from Suhraward in 555/ 1 160. None too surpris- 
ingly, the sources at our disposal present no details as to Suhrawardfs 
upbringing or education prior to arrival at the threshold of his uncle’s 
Baghdadi nbat-cum-madrasa eight years before the aged shaykh’s death 
in 563/1168. 


54 Referred to by most of his biographers. In TMA, 102, fn. 4, the editor (quoting 
Mahmad Shukn al-Alusl’s Masajid al-Baghdad wa-athariha [Baghdad: Matba'at Dar al- 
Salam, 1924], 89) says that Abu 1-Najlb is reported to have been buried in his madrasa, 
which later became a mosque known as the Mosque of Najlb al-Dln which (at least in 
the 1920’s when al-AlflsT was writing) was located near the Tigris, separated from the 
river by an officer’s club. At that time, the mosque still had a madrasa attached to it. 

55 MS. Siiley., §ehid Ali Pa§a 453, fol. la-52b with the title Shark bad al-alfuz al- 
mashMldt fi ’l-masainh. Another work, entitled simply R. fi i-i‘hqdd, attributed to Abu 
’1-Najlb in Siiley., Halet Ef. Ilavesi 3 10 , fol. 206b-210b is simply an extract ( muntaJdiab ) 
from his K adab al-muridin, but its early copy date (Ram. 694/July-Aug., 1295) and 
location (Simnan) are of importance. 
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It is easy to speculate that befitting his station as the son of a qddi . , 
the young ‘Umar would have received the usual hittdb education nor- 
mally given to boys like him. 56 This would have most certainly included 
instruction in the Qur’an, penmanship, some study of mathematics, 
and perhaps the memorization of certain hadith. We can also assume 
that he would have received some extra lessons, learning to speak and 
write Arabic at a young age, most certainly his second language, per- 
haps in preparation for his eventual journey westwards to take up the 
family business, although he did apparently require some ‘tutoring’ in 
the finer points of Arabic grammar and belles-lettres upon arriving in 
the imperial capital. Be this as it may, we are informed by one of his 
disciples (Ibn Bapsh) that Suhrawardl left his home town for Baghdad 
when he was sixteen years of age, 57 a report confirmed by an anonymous ; 

biographical note contained in an important anthology of Suhraward! i 

texts which places his arrival in Baghdad in the year, perhaps prior to 
Shawwal, 555/1 160. 58 j 

The details of his journey are unknown, but according to his earli- j 

est biographers upon arriving in the city ‘Umar immediately attached j 

himself to Abu 1-Najlb and as with his lather before him took to the | 

study— under his uncle’s careful tutelage— of jurisprudence (ftqh) and j 

preaching (wa /) as well as hearing hadith from him and his associates j 

in his uncle’s teaching circle (hedqa) held in his Tigris ribat-cum-madrasa. j 

Although the biographers differ as to the amount of detail they pro- j 

vide, during this period Suhrawardl also engaged in the study of the j 

ancillary sciences one would expect a budding Shafi‘1 c alim to achieve 1 

mastery in such as the sciences of juridical divergence (Mi/a/") and I 

jurisprudential questions ( masd’il ), and Arabic grammar and literature j 

(adab). 59 In addition to this, it was Abu ’1-Najlb who both initiated and | 

directed Suhrawardl in the science of Sufism, investing him with the \ 


56 On which, see my entry “Primary Schools, or Kuttab,” in Josef W Meri, ed., 
Medieval Islamic Civilization: An Encyclopedia (New York: Routledge, Taylor & Francis 
Group, 2006), 2:641. 

57 al-Subki, Tabaqdt al-shaji'iyya al-wusta, as cited in JiShK, 8:339, fn. 4. 

58 Masai al-Suhrawardl, MS. Tub. Ma VI 90 2 , fol 52b. Same in Wafit al-Suhmwardx, 
MS. Siiley., Fatih 2742 2 , fol. 322b; and, Fa§lh al-Din Ahmad- b. Muhammad Khwaft, 
Mujmal-i fasihi, 3 vols. ed. MahmQd-i Farrukh (Mashhad: KitSbkhana-yi BSstan, 1960), 
1.2:252. 

59 TW, 6:122; WA, 3:446; SM, 22:375; TIbW, 2:232; Ibn al-Dimyatl, Musiafid, 327; 
TFSh, 2:835; and, MZ 6:283-284 ( anno 631). 
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khirqa just as Wajlh al-Dln had done with him upon his arrival in the 
city many years earlier. 

Although the details are sketchy, during his student days it is usually 
claimed that in addition to Abu (l-Najlb, Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl 
also associated with the popular Hanball preacher, Sub moralist, and 
eponym of the Qadin brotherhood ‘Abd al-Qadir al-JllSnl. 60 As with 
other such episodes which link Suhrawardi to the paragons of the Sufi 
tradition, however, the exact nature of their relationship is open to 
debate. Although it is quite possible that the two may have met during 
the five of so years after Suhrawardi’s arrival in Baghdad, there is no 
evidence that Suhrawardi’s uncle Abu l-Najib was a close associate of 
JllanI nor that he allowed his young ward to attach himself to other 
teachers during the period of his novitiate. As discussed below, the rather 
scant evidence which places a still very young Suhrawardi together with 
a quite aged JllanI points in another direction entirely. 

What is certain, however, is that during this time Suhrawardi busied 
himself in the collection of hadith , an activity which would prove of 
immense consequence in his latter life. As evinced in both his Mashyakha 
and the njdl works, Suhrawardi began hearing hadilh almost immediately 
upon his arrival in Baghdad in 555/ 1 160 and seems to have continued 
to do so for some time following his uncle’s death in 563/1168. This 
was an important phase of his training, and many of the hadilh which 
he collected during this period appear in the works he composed after 
establishing himself as a respectable ‘alim and Sufi shaykh some years 
later. Although we will return to the role which the transmission of hadilh 
played in Suhrawardi’s political career in Chapter Five, it is important 
to remember that like his forebears, Abu Hals ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl 
was first and foremost a member of the ulama, and as such he moved 
within a world which regulated itself through the conservation and 
maintenance of certain replicable practices as well as through an ever 
persistent process of self-scrutiny and internal policing. Although for 
many, the boundaries and borders of this world were most certainly 
vague and ill-defined, for individuals like Suhrawardi, the world of 
a late 6th/ 1 2th-century Sunni 'alim was a world of elites, one where 

“ TiV, 6:122; WA, 3:446 (cf. Wajat al-Suhmwardi, fol. 322b); SN, 22:374; TIsl, 
52:112; TIbW, 2:232; TPSh, 2:835; Ibn Duqm&q, Jiuzhat al-anam Ji ta’nkh al-islSm, ed. 
Samir Tabbarah (Beirut: al-Maktabat al-'Asriyya, 1999), 60; TFSld, 1:400; and, ShDh, 
7:268. 
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membership meant literally everything; the rules of the game were 
known by all and if one chose not to play by them, then one could 
expect to be excluded from membership in the group, both in this 
world and in its aftertext. 

In late 6th/ 1 2th-century Baghdad, Damascus, Cairo, Isfahan, or 
Bukhara an ‘alim of this type was entitled to ‘belong’ precisely because 
he acted as an ‘dim should act. If he did not transmit hadilh, for instance, 
than he would most certainly not be mentioned in the rijal works; if 
he did not give fatwas or transmit licensed legal learning, it would be 
highly unlikely for him to find a place as either an imam or khalih in 
his place of residence, and he might risk not being mentioned in the 
biographical dictionaries devoted to his particular madhhab. This does 
not mean, however, that such identities should in all cases be construed 
as professional identities, far from it. Even those notoriously schematic 
and reified artifacts of pre-modern ulama culture, the biographical 
dictionaries, preserve evidence of the existence of a much more fluid 
and porous entity than one might be led to believe. In fact, if one was 
to spend just a bit of time thumbing through standards such as Subkl’s 
Tabaqdt al-shafi'iyya or Ibn Rajab’s Dhayl ) ala tabaqdt al-hatwhila , one would 
come across plenty of individuals who could never claim the status of 
‘alim per se, for in fact most hadith transmitters or those who busied 
themselves in the study and perpetuation of religious learning were 
simply engaging in a pious avocation. As made clear in the previous 
chapter, however, there were those, like Suhrawardi, who vested such 
activities with both soteriological and professional meaning. 

Such identity was maintained through adhering to the generally 
accepted conventions which determined those things which an ‘alim 
should (and should not) do and in turn how such things were to be 
done. In his capacity as a Shafi‘1 ‘alim, Suhrawardi did these things. 
Not only did he study jurisprudence and engage in the transmission of 
hadith, but he even went a step further by professionalizing his efforts 
through producing a curriculum vitae {mashyakha) intended for general 
circulation. Such documents were an important feature of the science 
of hadith transmission, serving as an instrument of legitimacy during 
the lifetime of their authors as well as upon their death, becoming an 
object transmitted as a discrete text, being treated in the same manner 
as other collections of hadith. This vita has been preserved. 

In the Arabic collection of the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin there 
exists an anthology of hadith- related material which contains a short 
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text of some ten folios entitled Mashyakhat Shihab al-Drn al-Suhrawardi. 61 
Although mentioned in the Arabic bio-bibliographical literature as well 
as having been taught and transmitted by the author himself among 
his disciples, the Chester Betty text appears to be a unicum. Consisting 
of fifteen individual teachers, Suhrawardi’s Mashyakha begins, naturally, 
with his paternal uncle Abu 1-Najlb — from whom he heard his first 
hadlth — extends through a number of famous, and some less than 
famous Baghdadi muhaddithun , and closes with one Bishara bt. al-Rais 
Abl 1-Sa'adat Mas ud b. Mawhub (d. c. late 6th/ 12th cen.). Because 
it seems to have been compiled fairly early in Suhrawardl’s career in 
Baghdad, the Mashyakha is not a complete record of all the individuals 
from whom he heard hadlth, but it does provide a good sense of the 
type of individuals with whom the young Suhrawardl associated during 
his student days under Aba 1-Najlb. 

As with those to whom he would eventually transmit to himself, the 
individuals from whom Suhrawardl heard hadlth represent a group of 
individuals whose avocations, professional pursuits, and legal affiliations 
were common in late 6th/ 12th-century Baghdad. Namely, a group of 
largely Shafi‘1 ulama who in addition to transmitting hadlth engaged in 
other pursuits such as preaching, jurisprudence, Qur anic recitation, 
and of course, Sufism. Some, like his uncle Abu ’1-Najlb — from whom 
he relates three hadlth in his Mashyakha and many more in the Awarif 
al-ma'arif were well known hadlth transmitters in their own right, cited 
frequently in the rijal works as energetic participants in Baghdad’s 
bustling hadlth culture, whereas others simply served as quiet parts of 
the backdrop. None too surprisingly, a number of them were formal 
disciples of Abu l-Najib. The predominance of individuals associated 
with the Shafi‘1 school in this resume further evinces the long-standing 
connection between ShafiT jurists and this particular strand of the Sufi 
tradition. 

Upon Abu 1-Najlb ’s death in Jumada II, 563/ 1168, ‘Umar al-Suhra- 
wardl was but a young man of twenty-four. It had only been eight 
years since his uncle initiated him into the religious sciences and the 
Sufi path, and he was far away from establishing himself as an ahm of 
any standing. His first datable treatises would not be composed until 
some thirty-five years later, and the accession of his eventual patron, the 


61 C.B., MS. Arab. 495 9 , fob 84a-95; for a description of which see AJ. Arberry, 
“The Teachers of Shihab al-Dln 'Umar al-Suhrawardl,” BSOAS 13 (1950): 339-356. 
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energetic Abbasid caliph al-Nasir li-Dln Allah, was still a dozen years 
down the road. Although a great personal loss for the budding Sufi 
shaykh, Abu 1-Najlb’s death seems to have left him with an opportunity 
to cultivate the skills which would eventually bring him to the attention 
of the caliphal court as well as enough prestige to attract and retain 
disciples, but this would take some time. 

As with the issue of Abu ’1-Najlb and the directorship of Wajlh al- 
Dln’s Sufi ribdt, the Sa'adat al-Khadim, there is no direct evidence that 
Suhrawardl took over Abu 1-Najlb’s position as director of the latter’s 
Tigris ribat and madrasa immediately following his death. Despite his 
young age, which may not have necessarily precluded him from taking 
over his uncle’s position, the issue was complicated by the presence 
of Abu ’1-Najlb’s three sons, one of whom we just happen to know 
something about. Although he had been absent from Baghdad for 
many years, this son, Abu Muhammad ‘Abd al-Latlf al-Suhrawardl 62 
(534-6 10/ 1 140-1 2 1 3), returned to the city sometime around his father’s 
death, perhaps expecting to take over his position. A young man with 
a propensity for reclusiveness, ‘Abd al-Latif had gotten into some 
serious trouble as a youth and fled Baghdad for points east. Studying 
with numerous ulama in Khurasan and Transoxiana, he developed a 
reputation for religious learning, a skill which he would ply quite suc- 
cessfully later in fife. Returning to Baghdad for a time, according to 
Ibn al-Mustawft (who personally interviewed 'Abd al-Latlf in Irbil) he 
eventually came to blows with his older brother, ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl’s 
cousin and later father-in-law ‘Abd al-Rafiim b. Abl ’1-Najlb al- 
Suhrawardl, and left the city once again, this time for Syria. 63 Once in 
Damascus, he put himself into the service of the celebrated Ayyubid 
general Saladin, who appointed him judge iqadi) and Friday preacher 
(khatib) over Acre (and perhaps other jurisdictions) following his famous 
campaign against the Crusaders in 583/1 187. 64 After this, according 
to al-Safadl, 'Abd al-Latlf “moved from province to province, finally 
returning once again to Baghdad where he taught ( darrasa ) in his father’s 


62 IbnNuqta, Taqytd , 2:155-156 (no. 492); ATT, 19:103-104 (no. 95); TIsl, 49:374-375 
( anno 610, no. 524); TShK, 8:312 (no. 1216); TSh, 2:66; and, Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalam, 
Lisan d-mizan, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mar'asblt (Beirut: Dar al-Turath 
al-'Arabl, 1995-1996), 4:437-438 (no. 5304). 

63 Tlr, 1:171. 

64 ' MZ, 8:395; 71 r, 1:161; TIsl, 47:30 (hawadith, amo 583), and, 49:375; and, ATT, 
19:104; cf. al-Nu'ayml, Dims, 2:179. 
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madrasa ”, 65 after which he left for Irbil, where he made something of 
a name for himself among the city’s Sufis, notables, and governor. 66 
After a protracted illness, which even the royal doctors could not cure, 
he died there in Jumada I, 610/September, 1213 and was buried in 
the graveyard of the Sufis. 

Although we do not know for how long ‘Abd al-Latlf stayed in 
Baghdad before coming to blows with his brother 'Abd al-Rahlm, it 
seems that one or both of them took over Abu ’1-Najlb’s Tigris ribat and 
madrasa for according to a first hand account of one of Suhrawardl’s 
disciples in Baghdad, Ibn Batish, after Abu TNajlb’s death SuhrawardT 
became a student of Ibn Fadlan (d. 595/1199), a Shafi'l faqih known 
for his mastery of the sciences of juridical divergence ( al-khilaf ) and 
juridical disputation ( al-jadal ). 67 Although it is impossible to determine 
how long SuhrawardT stayed in Baghdad under the tutelage of Ibn 
Fadlan, it appears that at some point he left and traveled down to 
Basra where he associated with a certain Malikl Sufi master named 
Abu Muhammad Ibn 'Abd al-Basrf. 68 

We are informed that while under Abu 1-Najlb ’s tutelage in addition 
to pursuing a course of legal and religious studies, SuhrawardT also 
engaged in wayfaring on the Sufi path, but it seems that it was only quite 
some time after his uncle’s death that he left his studies to pursue a life 
of renunciation. Much like his early life as a student under the tutelage 


65 KW, 19:104. 

66 Associating with the faqir Abu Sa'id Kawkaburt, transmitting hadith, as well as 
teaching his own treatise, the K. ma’na al-haqiqa , to none other than Ibn al-Mustawfl 
himself. (TIr, 1:181-182; Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalanl, IAsan, 4:437) His wife, a freed slave 
called Rajiyya al-Armaniyya who was a respected muhadditha in her own right, outlived 
him by some ten years, dying in Irbil in 622/1225 (77s/, 51:106 [ anno 622, no. 87]). 

67 Born in Baghdad, Ibn Fadlan — also known as Wathiq — was a student of Sa'id 

b. Muhammad b. al-Razzaq, the mudarris of the Nizamiyya. He also traveled to 
Khurasan where he studied jurisprudence with Muhammad b. Yahya Naja al-Nlsabun, 
the teacher of Abu Hamid al-Ghazall as well as studying with the grandson of the 
Sufi master al-Qushayn, Abu ’1-As‘ad al-Qushayn (d. 532/1137-1138), with whom 
he seems to have forged close ties. Back in Baghdad, he taught first in the Mosque of 
the Lawziyya neighborhood, later obtaining a position at the Dar al-Dhahab Madrasa 
which was built for him by Fakhr al-Dawla Abu T-Muzaflar b. al-Mutfalib. He was also 
the father of the famous Shafi'l jurist, qadi al-qudat, and mudarris at the Mustansiriyya 
Madrasa, Muhammad (d. 631/1233). On him, see: Ibn Nuqta, Taqyid, 2:637 (s.v. 
Wathiq), 305 (no. 659); KT, 10:168 (anno 595); Ibn al-Dubaythl, Mu/chtasar, 128; TW, 
2:1 72-174 (no. 491); DhR, 15; JM, 9:11 ( anno 595); SN, 21:257; 3:479 ( anno 595); 

and, TShK, 7:322-323. 

68 WA, 3:446; SN, 22:374; 77s/, 52:112; al-'Uman, Masdlik, 8:225; TlbW, 2:232 
(where his name is given as Abu Muhammad b. ‘Abdun); TShK, 8:339; and, TFSh, 
2:835 (where his name is given as Abu Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd al-Basn). 


of Abu ’1-Najlb, the trajectory of his middle years closely mirrored that 
of both Wajlh al-Dln and Abu 1-Najlb, for just like them he entered 
a period of withdrawal before emerging as a public preacher and Sufi 
master. On the issue, however, Suhrawardl’s biographers present a nar- 
rative which is more conventional and tropological than reflective of 
a discrete, datable, biographical fact. Returning to the account of Ibn 
Batish we find that SuhrawardT studied with Ibn Fadlan until 

... he achieved mastery in jurisprudence and then he embarked upon 
busying himself with God and wayfaring on the path of the Hereafter, 
spending all his time in devotions and private worship and cleaving unto 
God until God made him the foremost of his time . 69 

Similar reports are found elsewhere. In his lengthy biographical entry 
on SuhrawardT, the shaykh’s student Ibn al-Najjar says that SuhrawardT 
left his studies to engage in the sustained practice of pious retreat, con- 
tinuous fasting, dhikr , and worship until it occurred to him — when he 
reached a ‘dignified age’ {‘inda ‘uluww sinnihi) — that he should appear 
in public and discourse to people, and so he did just that, holding 
preaching sessions (majlis al-wa‘g ) in his uncle’s madrasa located on the 
Tigris 70 where he made a name for himself as a preacher, “discours- 
ing with useful speech without embellishment or pretension, drawing 
large crowds and achieving great fame among both the elites and the 
commoners.” 71 Whether or not SuhrawardT actually took over the direc- 
torship of the Tigris ribat and madrasa from either one of his cousins, 
or simply engaged in preaching there alongside one or both of them, 
however, is impossible to tell. 

Although sketchy, the evidence contained in the reports of the con- 
temporaries of 'Abd al-Latlf suggests it was first Abu ’1-Najlb’s eldest 
son, 'Abd al-Rahlm, who took over his role as director of the Tigris 
madrasa and that he was followed by 'Abd al-Lattf, who only assumed 
the position sometime after his return from Palestine, perhaps as 
little as a year after 583/1 187. Although we do not know when ‘Abd 


69 al-Subkl, Tabaqat al-shafi'iyya al-wusta, op. cit; in the anonymous Wqfat al-SnhrawanR , 
the compiler states that “...he entered Baghdad in the year 555 [1160], entered the 
path (tang) of seclusion, religious devotions, and cleaving unto God in the year 566 
[1170-1171], and died on the first Wednesday of Muharram in the year 632 [27 
September, 1234], living for a total of 93 years”, (fol. 322b; the date 566/1170-1171 
is the same in KhwafT, Mujmal , 1.2:558) 

70 DhTB, 5:180, and, TIsl, 53:114; cf. WA, 3:446; KH, 102; SN, 22:375; al-Dimyatl, 
Mustajad, 327; TShK, 8:340; and, TFSh, 2:835; all of whom quote Ibn al-Najjar. 

71 TIsl, 53:1 14; the same is said about Abu T-Najlb’s preaching style. 
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al-Latlf left Baghdad for Irbil, it was probably quite late as the first 
thing which his contemporary Ibn al-Mustawfi reports about him, after 
narrating the events of his death, is that he heard hadith from him, 
in the company of Ibn Nuqta, during the latter’s visit to the city in 
Ramadan, 609/January-February, 12 13. 72 As the first datable instance 
of Suhrawardl serving in an official capacity of any sort, in this case 
director of the Rabat al-Ma’muniyya whose mashyakha he assumed in 
579/1 183, it makes sense to infer that ‘Abd al-Latlf did indeed come 
back to Baghdad for a time to take up the duties which Suhrawardl 
had inherited from 'Abd al-Rahlm and then left for his position as 
director of the Ribat al-Ma’muniyya. There is, of course, much room 
for speculation on the details. The biographers of ‘Abd al-Latlf only 
mention that he ‘taught’ ( darrasa ) at the Tigris madrasa , and although 
he was certainly classified as a Sufi later at Irbil, there is no mention 
of him taking on the role of shaykh al-tarbiya or investing anyone with 
the khirqa in either Baghdad or Syria. 

Although it is difficult to determine exactly when Suhrawardl reap- 
peared in public life, Ibn al-Najjar’s report is at least partially confirmed 
in that Suhrawardl virtually disappears from the annals of Baghdad’s 
muhaddithun during this period as the vast majority of individuals who 
heard hadith from him certainly did not do so until much later in his 
life or at the very least not until the last few years of this period. The 
same, in fact, can be said regarding the record of his formal disciples, 
none of whom are recorded as having associated with him until the 
first few years of the 7th/ 13th century. It was probably around this time 
when Suhrawardl married Abu 1-Najlb’s granddaughter, Sayyida bt. 
‘Abd al-Rahlm, 73 their union later giving birth to Suhrawardfs son, and 
eventual successor in Baghdad, ‘Imad al-Dln Muhammad al-Suhrawardi 
in 578/1182. Beyond this, little else can be gleaned from the sources 
about this period of his life. 


72 TIr, 1:249. 

73 The daughter of Suhrawardfs cousin, 'Abd al-Rahlm b. Abl ’1-Najlb al-Suhrawardi, 
Sayyida bt. ‘Abd al-Rahlm b. Abl ’1-Najlb ‘Abd al-Qahir b. ‘Abdullah al-Suhrawardi 
was born in 563/1167-1168 and is recorded by Dhahabl to have been a muhadditha 
who transmitted hadxth to numerous individuals in Baghdad. She died on the 16th of 
Rajab, 640/9 January, 1243. (Tlsl, 52:436 [anno 640, no. 656]) 
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Enter al-Nasir li-Din Allah 

We are partially informed about Suhrawardfs reentry into public 
life, however, by way of an event which occurred three years after 
Suhrawardfs eventual patron, al-Nasir li-Din Allah, assumed the 
caliphate, for in Shawwal, 579/April or May, 1183, an important new 
ribat was opened in Baghdad. Formerly the house of one of al-Nasir’s 
mamluk s, Sunqur al-Saghlr, after his arrest in 577/1 181, al-Nasir ordered 
the building seized and the house transformed into a Sufi ribat. 1 4 This 
institution, the Ribat al-Ma’muniyya, was financed by al-Nasir li-Din 
Allah’s mother, a Turkish slave called Zumurrud Khatun (d. 599/1202- 
1 203) who had already made something of a name for herself during 
the caliphate of al-Mustadf through her extensive patronage of pious 
foundations. 75 According to al-Dhahabl, who does not quote his source 
and whose account appears nowhere else, the opening of the Ribat al- 
Ma’muniyya was attended by government officials, judges, imams, and 
notables, Suhrawardl being installed as its director (shaykh) and made 
responsible for its special endowments. 76 

Now forty years of age and thus having attained what Ibn al-Najjar 
called a “dignified age”, Suhrawardl was now at the height of his intel- 
lectual and spiritual maturity according to the conventions of his day. 
The trajectory of his life, which as we have seen closely mirrored that 
of his forebears, was about to enter its culminating stage. Having suc- 
cessfully made the transition from student to alim, and from aspirant 
(murid) to master (shaykh), Suhrawardl had emerged from his lengthy 
period of withdrawal, just as Wajlh al-Dln and Abu ’1-Najlb had done 
before him, to assume the role of shaykh al-tarbiya. He was now ready 
to take on the responsibilities of initiating and directing students, writ- 
ing treatises and transmitting religious learning, managing the affairs 
of what would come to be a network of endowed institutions, and 
serving his patron al-Nasir in a capacity which the authority he now 
possessed allowed him to do. 


' 4 MZ, 8.1:365 ( anno 577); and, Mr., 127, 180, fn. 59. 

75 KT, 10:192; 8.2:513-514; mR, 33; JM, 9:102; Tlsl, 48:386; KW, 14:213; 

BN, 13:36; Mr., 180-181; idem, “Al-Nasir,” EP, 7:997; and, Renate Jacobi, “Zumur- 
rud Khatun.” EP, 11:570. 

7 ” Tlsl, 46:50 ( hawadith, anno 579); cf. KT, 9:478 (anno 579) where only the opening 
of the ribat is mentioned; and, 8.1:365 (anno 577!?). 
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In 588/1192, some nine years after having assumed the directorship 
of the Ribat al-Ma’muniyya, Suhrawardl was sent on the first of four 
diplomatic missions which he would performs for al-Nasir over the 
course of the next thirty years. This particular year was a critical one 
for al-Nasir, for following the death of the ildiguzid ruler Qizil Arslan 
in 587/1191, the Seljuk sultan Toghnl III had finally been able to 
throw off the yoke of Ildiguzid domination in Azerbaijan, Arran and 
the Northern Jibal, taking advantage of the weakness of Qizil Arslan’s 
successor, Qutlugh Inany, to reconsolidate power in his own person.' 7 
This mission, which is scarcely mentioned in the sources, was to the 
then ruler of the Armenian town of Akhlat (Khilat — located on the 
north-western shore of Lake Van), a slave commander named Begtimur 
(r. 581-589/1 185-1 193). 78 Taken from the Seljuks in 493/1 100 by the 
Turkish slave commander Sokmen al-Qutbl (d. 506/ 1112), Akhlat was 
the capital of the short-lived dynasty of the Shah-i Armanids (493- 
604/1 100-1 207) 79 which, at the time, was under the control of the less 
than illustrious successor to Sokmen b. Ibrahim (d. 581/11 85) — under 
whose long rule the Shah-i Armanid dynasty had reached its apogee — 
ultimate control of which his slave commander Begtimur had allowed 
to fall into the hands of the powerful Ildigiizids of Azerbaijan. Akhlat 
was a strategic town for al-Nasir, for under the Shah-i Armanids it had 
become an integral part of a group of powerful Turkish principalities of 
the JazTra and eastern Anatolia, after the death of Sokmen b. Ibrahim 
in 58 1 / 1 1 85 becoming a prize which both the Saladin and the Ildiguzid 
ruler, Muhammad b. Ildiguz Pahlavan (r. 571-582/1175-1 186), fought 
over, the ildigiizids eventually subjecting it to vassalage. 80 In his bid to 
win over the ildigiizids as allies against Toghnl III as well as to check 
the designs of the Ayyubids on the town following the death of Qizil 
Arslan, he seems to have sent Suhrawardl to cultivate Begtimur as an 


11 KT, 10:112-115, 118 ( anno 587), 128 (anno 590); al-Husaynl, Akhbar, 72-176; Nsr., 
74—75; and, M.T. Houtsma [C.E. Bosworth], “Toghnl III,” EP, 10:554. 

78 TIsl, 47:77 (hawadith, anno 588); on Begtimur and the rather interesting events 
surrounding his death, see Mf, 8.1:423; and, SN, 21:277-278. 

79 On the Shah-i Armanids, see: Vladimir Minorsky and Franz Taeschner, “Akhlat,” 
El 2 , 1:329; Osman Turan, Dogu Anadolu Tiirk devletkn tarihi, 2nd ed. (Istanbul: Turan 
Nakijar Yaytnevi, 1980), 83-106, 243, 279; Carole Hillenbrand, “Shah-i Arman,” EF, 
9:193; and, C.E. Bosworth, The New Islamic Dynasties (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1996), 197 (no. 97). 

80 Hillenbrand, op. cit., 193; Bosworth, op. cit., 197; cf. Gibb, The life of Saladin, 

41 42, fn. 4. 
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ally, perhaps sending him to invest the commander with a diploma of 
investiture over the territory. 

For al-Nasir, choosing an individual such as Suhrawardl to lead 
such mission was nothing new, for upon assuming the caliphate some 
thirteen years before he had strategically employed another Sufi master 
and ShafiT alim to do much the same thing. This individual, whom one 
of his biographers describes as “unique in his era, a man who struck 
a perfect balance between din and dunya ”, 81 was none other than the 
shaykh al-shuyukh of Baghdad, Sadr al-Dln Abd al-Rahlm (d. 580/1 185). 
Upon his accession to the caliphate in 575/1180 al-Nasir sent him as 
part of a delegation to Isfahan, Khurasan, Azerbaijan, Syria, and Egypt 
(where he met with Saladin) with orders to take the oath of loyalty 
{bay'd) from their rulers, 82 Suhrawardl’s teacher Radi al-Dln al-Talqanl 83 
(the ShahT mudarris of the Nizamiyya) being sent to Mosul to do the 
same. The following year, in response to a letter which Saladin sent to 
Baghdad, the shaykh al-shuyukh went to Damascus and presented him 
with a diploma of investiture and a caliphal robe of honor, confirming 
his rule over Diyar Mudar as a bulwark against the Crusaders. 84 Two 

81 TIbW, 2:135. 

82 The meeting with Saladin is described by Ibn Wasil ( Mufarrij , 2:92; see also: 
Ehrenkreutz, Saladin, 166; Gibb, The Life of Saladin, 14; and, Mason, Two Statesmen, 91). 
Although largely successful, Sadr al-Dln did run into some trouble, however, having to 
return to the tldigiizid atabeg, Muhammad b. Ildiguz Pahlavan, a second time because 
he had initially refused his request. (KT, 9:443 [anno 575]; and, Nsr., 72, 295). 

88 Radi al-Dln al-Ialqanl (d. 590/1194) studied ShafiT fiqh and heard hadith in 
Qazvln and Nlshapur before coming to Baghdad, first on his way to the hajj, and then 
in 555/1 160 during which time he established a preaching circle (majlis al-tcidhkir), and 
again sometime after 560/1165 where he taught ShafiT fiqh at the Nizamiyya and the 
Jarnf al-Qasr, being officially appointed as a teacher in the former in 569/ 1173-1174. 
As a Sufi, al-Talqanl invested disciples with the khirqa on the authority of the afore- 
mentioned Abu ’1-As‘ad al-Qushayrl, who had invested him in his grandfather’s ribat in 
Nlshapur, investing. In addition to this, al-Talqanl is remembered as being something 
of a storyteller known for orally translating Persian tales into Arabic, as well as preach- 
ing, as would Suhrawardl later, at the Badr al-Sharlf Gate in Baghdad. According to 
a report preserved by Dhahabl, he is said to have been the first to preach at this gate, 
saying that the caliph al-MustadT (r. 566-575/1170-1180) would attend his sessions, 
listening from behind a screen, he preaching on some days and Ibn al-jawzl on others 
(SN, 21:193). Known for his outspoken views, al-Talqanl eventually ran into trouble 
in Baghdad on account of his refusal to curse Yazid b. Muawlya whereupon he was 
forced to return to Qazvln, dying there in Muharram, 590/January, 1194 (Mf, 8.2, 
443-444). On him, see: al-Samanl, Ansah, 8:178-179 (s.v. al-Talqanl); al-RafiT, Tadimn , 
2:144—148; Ibn Nuqta, Taqyid, 1:138 (no. 147); LTA, 2:76-71’, Ibn al-Dubaythl, Mukhtasar , 
1:174-176 (no. 337); TW, 1:368-371 (no. 224); and, KW, 6:253-255 (no. 2736). 

81 Ibn Wa$il, Mufarrij, 2:94—95 (text of letter preserved there); and, Nsr., 86-87, 295. 
On Diyar Mudar (Diyar al-jazlra) — an area in the JazTra comprising the towns of 
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years later, in 579/1183-1184, and again in 580/1184-1185 — in an 
attempt to negotiate in the conflict between Saladin and the new ruler 
of Mosul Izz al-Dln — Sadr al-Dln was sent to him as an emissary of 
the caliph, conducting his negotiations in Mosul from one of the city’s 
Sufi ribats . 85 

A Mew Ribat: 599/1203 

Injumada I, 599/January or February, 1203, al-Nasir’s beloved mother 
Zumurrud Khatun passed away. Stricken with grief, the caliph himself 
preceded her bier on foot, her body being transported via the Tigris to 
a mausoleum (turba) which she had already built, along with a madrasa , 
at the grave of the famous early Baghdadi Sufi Ma'ruf al-Karkhl 
(d. 200/8 15 — 8 1 6). 86 An active player in political life, during the caliph- 
ate of al-Mustadl’ (r. 566-575/1170-1180) Zumurrud Khatun proved 
herself an energetic champion of one of al-Mustadl ’s favorites, Ibn 
al-jawzl, and the Hanbalites of Baghdad in general, continuing to 
intercede for them during the reign of her son al-Nasir. 87 She was a 
founder of numerous charitable works, including madrasas, ribats, and 
congregational mosques as well as public works such as repairing — at 
the cost of 300,000 dinars — the water supplies of Mecca and Medina. 88 
In her memory, a month after her death, al-Nasir distributed a large 
amount of money to the zawiyas, ribats, and madrasas of the city, order- 
ing his mother’s personal possessions, including gold, jewels, and fine 
clothing to be distributed among her household and the precious drugs 
and medical preparations in her treasury to be given to Baghdad’s al- 
‘Adudi Hospital. 89 


al-Raqqa, Harran, Edessa, and Saruj— see: Claude Cahen, “Diyar Mudar,” El 2 , 
3:247. 

85 KT, 9:461-465; Ibn Wa$il, Mufarnj, 2:155-157; TlbW, 2:135; Mason, Two States- 
men, 92; Mr., 88-89, 295; Gibb, The Life of Saladin, 34; and, Ehrenkreutz, Saladin, 178, 
185. 

m KT, 10:192; Mf, 8.2:513-514; DhR, 33; JM, 9:102; Tlsl, 48:386; KW, 14:213; 
BN, 13:36; Nsr., 180; Jacobi, “Zumurrud Khatun.” EF, 11:570. Located east of the 
famous Basra Gate in the Convent Gate Cemetery, Ma'ruf al-Karkhl’s mausoleum 
was destroyed by fire in 459/1067, subsequently being rebuilt in brick and plaster. 
(Wiet , Baghdad, 116, 141, 170) 

87 Nsr., 180-181; and, Jacobi, op. cit. , 11:570. 

88 Mf, 8.2:514; DhR, 33; Tlsl, 47:91, 48:386; Nsr., 180; and, Jacobi, op. cit., 570. 

89 Mf, 8.2:514; DhR, 33. Located in the Karkh neighborhood in the Suq al- 
Maristan, this jusdy famous hospital was built by the Buyid prince ‘Adud al-Dawla 
(d. 338/944). According to Ibn Jubayr, the al-‘Adudl hospital was an extremely large 
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Although it is not mentioned if it occurred before or after Zumur- 
rud Khatun’s death, it was during this year that the construction of 
an important new ribat was finally completed. Known at the time as 
Ribat al-Mustajadd (‘the new ribat), the building was located in the 
Marzubaniyya Neighborhood alongside the Nahr Isa, and once finished 
was handed over to Suhrawardl and his disciples, he and his group of 
students being provided with everything which they might require while 
living there. 90 This ribat , which came to be known simply as the Ribat 
al-Marzubaniyya, also included an attached private home, complete 
with a bath and gardens, for the shaykh and his family. 91 

Two years after having settled into the Ribat al-Marzubaniyya, 
Suhrawardl received an important order from the caliph. According 
to Ibn al-Sa'T, on Thursday the 21st of Jumada I, 601/21 May, 1205, 
Suhrawardl was ordered to begin preaching at the Badr al-Sharlf 
Gate, a duty which he seems to have discharged on a weekly basis for 
at least the next four years. 92 Located near the Palace Congregational 
Mosque ( Jami al-Qasr), the position of preacher here was an official 
one, and for many years Ibn al-jawzl himself held regular Saturday 
preaching sessions there on the caliph’s orders. 93 His being assigned 
to this position by al-Nasir not only publicly confirmed his status as a 
legitimate religious authority, but also evinces the extent of the relation- 
ship between Suhrawardl and his patron because such appointments 
were not given out casually. By all accounts, Suhrawardl was a popular 
preacher, addressing his audience from a clay pulpit while wearing his 
everyday clothing, like his uncle Abu 1-Najlb before him discoursing 
in an unaffected and unpretentious manner. 94 


and well-funded medical center, approaching the dimensions of a palace in propor- 
tions, containing chambers and closets and all the appurtenances of a royal dwelling. 
(Wiet, Baghdad, 140) 

90 JM, 99 ( anno 599); Mf, 8.2:513; and, BN, 13:34. In an ijaza for the Awarif al- 
maarif written for his disciple Najm al-Dln al-TifllsI, Suhrawardl specifically refers to 
aI-Na§ir as the one responsible for building this ribat (MS. Siiley., Turhan Valide Sultan 
186 4 , fob 420b). 

91 KH, 102; and, Wiet, Baghdad, 151. 

92 JM, 145 (anno 601); and, KH, 102. 

93 JM, 231-232, fn. 1; e.g., Tlsl, 46:5-6, 12-13, 17-18, 24, 27. 

94 BN, 12:138-139; cf. Tlsl, 45:164. Sibt Ibn al-jawzl admits seeing him during 
one of these sessions, saying: “In 590 [1194] saw him at the Ribat Darb al-Maqbara 
preaching from a pulpit of clay (minbar tin) with a simple wool wrap (mi’zar mf) upon 
his head.” (Mf? 8.2:679; and, Nf, 6:284 [ anno 631]) 


94 CHAPTER TWO 

Mission to the West: The Ayyubids, 604/1207-1208 

In 604/1207-1208 Suhrawardl was sent on a diplomatic mission which 
took him to the courts of al-Malik al-Zahir in Aleppo, al-Malik al-'Adil 
in Damascus, and al-Malik al-Kamil in Cairo. Upon concluding an 
armistice with the Crusaders at Tarablus, al-Malik al-'Adil had sent a 
mission to Baghdad requesting a diploma of investiture ( al-tashnf wa- 
l-taqlid) from the caliph for suzerainty over Egypt, Syria, the JazTra, 
and Akhlat. The mission was lead by two high ranking officials, the 
majordomos ( ustadar ) Amir Aldukuz al-'Adill and the Hanafl qadi of 
Syria Najm al-Dm Khalil al-Masmudl, who received a good reception 
from the caliph and a reply in the form of a return mission led by 
Suhrawardl. 95 

Accompanied by Sunqar al-Silhadar and his disciple Sa'd b. Muzaffar 
al-Yazdl (d. 637/1239) and bearing the caliphal robe of honor ( khila c ), 
neckband (tawq), and trousers of the Jutuwwa (sirwal) Suhrawardi’s first 
stop was in Aleppo, where he was greeted by al-Malik al-Zahir GhazI 
and his army, 96 three days thereafter convening a preaching session at 
the Dar al-'Adil 97 in which he addressed both the amir and the city’s 
notables, hammering home his message until “hearts were filled with 
fear and eyes gushed”. 98 During the course of his address he conveyed 
a message to the effect that in Baghdad and elsewhere, the caliph gave 
a break on taxes and natural produce which amounted to 300,000 
dinars, al-Malik al-Zahir then granting Suhrawardl some 3,000 dinars 
in the form of largesse ( nithar ) to be distributed in Damascus upon the 
investiture of al-Malik al-'Adil and his sons with the caliphal robes of 
honor. 99 
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95 Mf, 8.1:534; DhR , 60; Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 3:180; al-Maqnzi, K. al-suluk ft ma'rifat 
duwal al-muluk, ed. Muhammad Mustafa Ziyada (Cairo: Lajnat al-Ta’llf wa-l-Tarjamat 
wa-l-Nashr, 1956-1973), 1.1, 167; and, Nf, 6:165. 

96 BN, 13:47; and, DhR, 61. Both giving the word for the last item which 

the editors failed to correct to the more appropriate J 

97 The ‘Palace of Justice’, an institution first established by Nur al-Dln in Aleppo 
and then later in Damascus. Essentially a magalim court, Nur al-Dln would sit there 
twice weekly (along with the qadi and jurists) in order to hear petitions. (EM. Holt, 
The Age of the Crusades: The Near East from the Eleventh Century to 1517 [London: Log- 
man, 1986], 73) 

98 Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 3:180; and, al-Maqnzi, al-Suluk, 1.1, 167. 

99 Ibn Wa^il, op. cit., 3:180-181; Abu ’1-Fida, al-Mukhtasar fi akhbdr al-bashar (Cairo: 
Matba'at al-Husayniyyat al-Misriyya, 1325 [1907]), 135; al-Maqnzi, op. cit., 1.1:167; 
Nf, 6:165; and, Nsr., 246-247. Or 30,000 dinars; there are variants in the manu- 
scripts. 
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Upon the orders of al-Malik al-Zahir, in Aleppo Suhrawardl was 
joined by the former confidant, chronicler, and qadi aWaskar of Saladin, 
Baha’ al-Dln b. Shaddad 100 (d. 631/1234), and the two traveled together 
from there to Damascus, encountering along the way more largesse sent 
from Hama by al-Malik al-Mansur and al-Malik al-Mujahid. Upon their 
arrival at the outskirts of the ancient city, the delegation was greeted 
with much fanfare, being received by the army and then personally by 
al-Malik al-'Adil and his sons al-Ashraf Musa and al-Mu'azzam 'Isa 
who then lead them into the Citadel. The whole event was something 
of a spectacle for the city’s inhabitants who came out in large numbers 
to gawk at the proceedings, no doubt in part because the markets had 
been ordered closed on account of the visit. 101 The investiture ceremony 
itself took place the next day and was conducted by both Suhrawardl 
and Ibn Shaddad. It is described in some detail by Ibn Wasil: 

When he [al-Suhrawardl] entered, al-'Adil sat in the inner court of the 
palace with the tokens of investiture spread out before him. They consisted 
of a black satin jubba trimmed all the way around with gold embroidery, 
a black turban with gold embroidery, and a heavily bejeweled gold 
neckband (tawq). Likewise, he [al-'Adil] was invested with a sword with 
a pure gold scabbard. He mounted a gray stallion fitted with a golden 
saddle, and a black standard on a golden pole, upon which was written 
in white the agnomens of the caliph, was hoisted above his head. The 
qadi Ibn Shaddad came forward scattering gold and brought five robes of 
honor: first he distributed them to the kings’ emissaries and then invested 
al-Ashraf and al-Mu'azzam with their robes, black turbans, and thickly 
brocaded thawbs. The vizier Safi al-Dln b. Shukr was invested in a similar 
manner. After this, Malik al-'Adil rode off with his sons and vizier, wear- 
ing the caliphal robes of honor. The city had been decorated and [after 
parading through it] they returned to the Citadel. The city continued 
in its decoration for eight days more and the diploma of investiture was 
read aloud from the pulpit by Safi al-Dln and the khutba in the name of 
al-'Adil: ‘King of Kings’ and ‘Intimate Friend of the Commander of the 
Faithful’ (shahinshah wa-malik al-muluk wa-khalil amir al-mu minin), and during 
the vizier’s reading, he stood up upon the pulpit as did al-'Adil and the 
rest of the people in attendance in reverence for the caliph . 102 


100 The former secretary of Saladin’s enemy, ‘Izz al-Din of Mosul, and later close 
confident to Saladin himself. On him, see: Gibb, The life of Saladin, 2; and, Ehren- 
kreutz, Saladin, 177-178, 237. 

101 Ibn Wa§il, Mufarrij, 3:181; and, al-Maqnzi, al-Suluk, 1.1, 168. 

102 Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 3:181-182; cf. Abu ’1-Fida, Mukhtasar , 3:109 where the same 
description of the tokens are given. Ibn Wasil’s account is repeated almost verbatim by 
al-Maqnzi in al-Suluk, 1.1:168; Ibn Taghriblrdl paraphrases the account (Nf, 6:166); cf. 
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In addition to participating in the investiture ceremony, while in 
Damascus SuhrawardT also held a number of preaching assemblies, 
during one of which he addressed al-Ashraf Musa himself, telling 
him that he personally sought out each and every copy of Ibn Slna’s 
K. alrshifa in the libraries of Baghdad and washed the ink from every 
page. Apparently, the sultan was not pleased with the shaykh’s attempts 
at purification for later during the course of his address, Suhrawardi 
mentioned that over the past year much of the populace of Baghdad 
had fallen violently ill, to which the sultan replied: “and why not, since 
you have eliminated the Shifa ’ from it!” 103 It was also during this visit to 
Damascus when Suhrawardi is said to have also met with the popular 
maverick ascetic ‘All al-Kurdl (d. 622/1225). After this Suhrawardi 
traveled on to Egypt, where he presided over a similar investiture 
ceremony for the son of al-Malik al-'Adil, al-Malik al-Kamil, the amir 
then riding out of his palace to triumphantly display his robe of honor 
to the populace of Cairo. 1 ® 4 

An Indiscretion 

According to Ibn al-Sa T. it was on the 4th of Safar, 605/18 August, 
1208 that Suhrawardi returned to Baghdad from his mission to the 
Ayyubids. Accompanied by two emissaries of al-Malik al-'Adil (who had 
previously come to the court to petition for the diploma of investiture 
in the first place) the majordomos Shams al-Dln Aldukuz and the qddi 
al-'askar Najm al-Dln Khalil al-Masmudl, the retinue arrived at the 
entrance to the royal court where they were met by a large group of 
officials, ulama, and Sufis. From here, the group was given a royal pro- 
cession, led by the naqib al-tdhbiym al-Tahir Fakhr al-Dm Abu l-Husayn 
b. al-Mukhtar (d. 649/1251-1252), which made its way through the 
city, crossed over the Tigris to the western side of the city, and finally 
ended up at the Jami' al-Sultan, Shams al-Dln Aldukuz being received 
with honor at the Bab atNabl Gate. 105 

Although there was little to prevent SuhrawardT from receiving a 
welcome befitting an ambassador of the caliphal court from the Ayyu- 
bids, returning to a city in which he was known as a pious Sufi shaykh 

Humphreys, From Sakdin to the Mongols: The Ayyubids of Damascus, 1193-1260 (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1977), 139-140. 

103 SN, 22:377; and, TFSh, 2:837.For this event, see Chapter Five. 

104 Ibn Wsfil, Mufarrij , 3:182; AbQ I-fldS, al-Mukhtasar, 3:109; and, A£, 6:166., 

m JM, 259. ' 
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demanded a different tact. The gifts which he had accumulated from 
the grateful Ayyubid princes caused quite a stir when he reappeared 
with them in Baghdad: 

In this year [605/1208] shaykh Shihab al-Dln al-Suhrawardi returned 
from his mission to Syria, entering Baghdad with the majordomos of the 
Dsr al-'Adil, Shams al-Dln Aldukuz. He was given a procession of honor 
and had with him gifts and presents, but Usama and others disclaimed 
and resented the shaykh because he stretched out his hand to riches in 
Syria and honored the invitations of princes. Prior to his mission to Syria 
he had been a poor ascetic, and the ribats which had been under his pos- 
session— namely, Ribat al-Zawzanl and Ribat al-Marzubaniyya — were 
taken from him and he was prohibited from preaching. He said, ‘I did 
not accept these riches except to distribute them to the Sufis (Juqarf) of 
Baghdad.’ Therewith, he began distributing the riches and fine clothing 
(thiyab) in the zawiyas and ribats . 106 

According to Ibn al-Mustawft, the standing appointment to preach at 
the Badr al-Shanf Gate on Tuesdays which Suhrawardi had previously 
enjoyed was revoked (ostensibly by the caliph) and Ibn al-Jazwl’s son, 
MuhyT TDin Abu Muhammad Yusuf, was ordered to take his place, 107 
his first order of business being to public criticize Suhrawardi for what 
he had done, saying: 

It is not seemly for a man to take property without a right to it and 
then distribute it to those who actually have a right to it. If he had left 
it alone in the first place, then he would have also been free of having to 
distribute it in the second! However, he wanted to improve his reputation 
by distributing it and then return to his previous state as if he had not 
distributed a thing! The servant should be cautious of the world for she 
is a temptress who enslaves even the luminaries among the ulama and 
God’s servants. 196 

Likewise, the directorship (nmhyahJm) of the ribats which Suhrawardi pos- 
sessed were subsequently passed on to others. According to Ibn Rajab, 
the directorship of the Ribat al-Zawzanl (the date when Suhrawardi 
obtained its mashyakha is never mentioned) was handed over to Ibn al- 
Tanraya who also became responsible for managing the institution’s 
pious foundations ( awqqf). m The names of the new directors) of the 

106 DhR, 64—65; MN, 13:51; synopsis in Usl, 49:21 (hawaSth, anno 605); and, GE, 11. 

107 DhR, op. cit.; and, JM, 231-232. 

m BN, 13:51-52. 

109 Ibn Rajab, al-Dhayl ‘ala tabaqat al-fumabila, ed. Muhammad Hamid al-Faqt (Cairo: 
Matba'at al-Sunna al-Muhammadiyya, 1952-1953), 2:163. - 
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Ribat al-Marzubaniyya and the Ribat al-Ma’muniyya, however, are not 
mentioned. In any event, according to Ibn al-Mustawfl, Suhrawardl 
remained separated from his directorship of the Ribat al-Marzubaniyya 
until 611/1214, when he returned and resumed his previous role as 
its director. 110 It is unclear if the other two ribats still remained outside 
of his control, although he was most certainly in possession of them 
some ten years later after having effected a certain reconciliation with 
al-Nasir, being called upon to perform yet another mission, one quite 
different that his visit to the Ayyubids. 

Mission to the East: The Khwarazm Shah, 614/1217-1218 

In 614/1217—1218, Suhrawardl was once again sent out of the city 
on behalf of the caliph, although in much less cordial circumstances 
than his previous mission. This year was a bad one for al-Nasir. At 
the beginning of the year, yet another serious riot broke out between 
the residents of the Ma'mOniyya and Bab Azaj Neighborhoods, many 
losing their lives until a tense order was restored by one of the caliph’s 
mamluks. At the same time, the Tigris rose to unprecedented levels, 
causing a particularly terrible flood which caused widespread panic, 
numerous drownings, and severe damage to many buildings on both 
banks, including to the mausoleums of Abu Hanifa and Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal. 111 In addition to all of this, al-Nasir’s long-running dispute with 
the Khwarazm Shahs was about to come to a head. Having given up 
on his demands that his name be mentioned in the khutba in Baghdad 
and that he be granted the title of sultan, early in the year the current 
Khwarazm Shah, ‘Ala’ al-Dln Muhammad (r. 596-617/1200-1220), 
had produced a fatwa which declared al-Nasir deposed, nominated 
an ‘Alid anti-caliph from Tirmidh, and was preparing to march on 
Baghdad itself. 

Even though his father, the Khwarazm Shah Tekish (r. 567- 
596/1172-1200), had rendered a great service to al-Nasir by eliminating 
Toghnl III and thereby extinguishing the Great Seljuk dynasty for ever 
(in 590/1192), his personal ambitions certainly outweighed any formal 
alliances which he had forged with the caliph early in his reign. After 
the death of Toghnl III, these ambitions collided with al-Nasir’s policies 
of territorial expansion in the Jibal and even though the Ghurids in 
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southern Khurasan and Ghazna were able to check Tekish’s advances on 
behalf of the caliph by keeping him busy in Khurasan, he was eventu- 
ally able to assert control over key parts of the Jibal, which in addition 
to Northern Khurasan, Rayy and Khwarazm, were already under his 
control, leaving al-Nasir with only a small part of Khuzistan under 
his direct suzerainty. 112 The situation appeared to have stabilized after 
the Ghurids, close and loyal allies of al-Nasir, exacted a heavy toll on 
Tekish’s main allies, the non-Muslim Qara Khitay, and in a calculated 
move of pacification al-Nasir formally invested Tekish and his son Qutb 
al-Dln Muhammad with suzerainty over these regions on his behalf in 
595/ 1199. 113 Tekish, however, died the next year and was succeeded 
by his ambitious son, ‘Ala’ al-Dln Muhammad, an individual in whom 
al-Nasir was to find an even greater challenge to his authority. 

Faced with a complicated power struggle between the Ghurids, Qara 
Khitay, the Kipcak of the northern steppe, and the Qarakhanid ruler 
in Samarqand, ‘Uthman Khan, before confronting al-Nasir himself 
‘Ala’ al-Dln Muhammad had to first deal with his opponents. With 
Qara Khitay support, in 598/1202 ‘Ala’ al-Dln Muhammad was finally 
able to drive the Ghurid ruler, Mu'izz al-Dln Muhammad Ghurl, from 
Khurasan, and after his death in 602/1206 was able to incorporate the 
former Ghurid domains, 114 however briefly, into his own empire, six 
years thereafter killing ‘Uthman Khan and thus adding the remainder 
of the Qarakhanid territories in Transoxiana to his domains as well. 115 
Now secure in his position as master of most of the eastern Islamic 
world, ‘Ala’ al-Dln Muhammad — who in a powerful enunciation of 
authority had already proclaimed himself the ‘Second Alexander’, the 
‘Shadow of God on Earth, and ‘Sultan Sanjar’ 116 — set upon resurrecting 
his father’s dream of reestablishing the old Seljuk ideal of a universal 


112 Siddiqi, “Caliphate and Kingship in Mediaeval Persian,” Islamic Culture 11.1 (1937): 
51-52; Mason, Two Statesmen, 103-104; Mr., 75 78; and, Bosworth, “Kh w arazm-Shahs.” 
ET, 4:1067. 

113 That is, without conceding to Tekish’s demand that his name be mentioned 
in the khutba in Baghdad, al-Nasir simply sending him and his son caliphal robes of 
honor ( khila't ) and a diploma of investiture (toy ltd) over western Persia (‘Iraq al-‘Ajaml), 
Khurasan, and Turkistan. {KT, 10:167; TIsl, 48:21 [ hawadith, anno 595]). 

114 Juvaynl, World-Conqueror, 1:327-332, 341-354, esp. 332, where the Ghurid amir 
Mahmud orders the Khwarazm Shah’s name mentioned in the khutba and new coins 
struck with his title. 

115 Mason, Two Statesmen, 104; Bosworth, “Khwarazm-Shahs.” El 2 , 4:1067; and, 
idem, The New Islamic Dynasties, 299; cf. Juvaynl, op. cit., 1:341-349. 

116 Juvaynl, op. cit., 1:349; Siddiqi, “Caliphate and Kingship,” 52-53; Nsr., 80. 
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sultanate in his own person. On the pretext that al-Nasir had earlier 
conspired with the Ghurids against him, as well as committing other 
injustices, ‘Ala 1 al-Dln ordered the removal of the caliph’s name from 
the khutba in Khwarazm and the other territories under his control 
and convened a council of ulama whom he induced to issue a fatwa 
to the effect that: 

... the Imamate [caliphate] of any Imam [caliph] who committed such 
acts as have been mentioned is not a valid Imamate; and that when 
such an Imam perpetrated an attack upon a sultan who had aided Islam 
and had passed an entire lifetime in jihad, that sultan had the right to 
depose that Imam and install another in his stead. Furthermore it is the 
sayyids from the line of Husayn who had the right to the caliphate for 
the Abbasids were usurpers. 117 

‘Ala 1 al-Dln’s assertion that al-Nasir had acted in an unbefitting manner 
was based on his claim that after having conquered Herat in 612/1215, 
he entered Ghazna and discovered there a cache of ‘secret correspon- 
dence’ which, among other things, implicated al-Nasir in the murders 
of ‘Ala 1 al-Dln’s governor in Hamadhan, Ighlami§, and the brother of 
the Sharif of Mecca as well as provided evidence which proved that 
the fida is of Alamut were in his service and that he had conspired 
against the Khwarazm Shahs with both the Ghurids and the Qara 
Khitay. 118 After making the fatwa public, Ala 1 al-Dln named as anti- 
caliph a Shiite from Tirmidh called Sayyid ‘Ala 1 al-Mulk al-Tirmidhl 
and immediately set off for Baghdad in order to depose al-Nasir and 
install the sayyid in his stead. 119 

Unknowingly, al-Nasir himself had set the stage for the Khwarazm 
Shah’s march against the city, for some four years earlier the gover- 
nor of the Jibal, Mengll, had seized control of Hamadhan, Isfahan, 
Rayy and the areas surrounding them from one of al-Nasir’s allies, an 

117 Juvaynl, op. cit., 2:292 (as above with a few adjustments to Boyle’s translation 
based on The Ta’rikh-i-Jahan-Gushd, ed. M.M. Qazvini, G.M.S., no. 3 [Leiden and Lon- 
don: E.J. Brill and Luzac and Co., 191 2 1937], 2:121—122). Earlier in the textjuvanyl 
adds: “Moreover, the Abbasid Caliphs had been backward in undertaking the jihad 
[i.e., against the Crusaders] in the way of Almighty God and, though possessing the 
means thereto, had failed to defend the frontiers, to extirpate the heterodox and the 
heretical and to call the infidel to the true faith, as is incumbent upon, nay, obligatory 
to all in command; and so had neglected this pillar, which is the main pillar of Islam.” 
(World- Conqueror, 2:364-365) 

118 Juvaynl, op. cit., 1:353-354, 2:364-365, 390-392; Siddiqi, op. cit., 54; Mason, 
Two Statesmen, 109; and, Bosworth, “Kh w arazm-Shahs.” El 2 , 4:1067. 

119 Juvaynl, op. cit., 2:365; and, Mason, Two Statesmen, 108. 
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action which had forced the caliph to enter into a plot with the former 
Isma‘lll-turned-SunnT Jalal al-Dln of Alamut and the lldigiizid gover- 
nor of the northern Jibal, Muzaffar al-Dln Ozbeg b. Jahan Pahlavan, 
against him. 120 Although Mengll was defeated, the largest share of the 
captured provinces, which by agreement were to be given to Ozbeg 
b. Jahan Pahlavan, were succeeded to Ighlanns, a mamluk of Ozbeg b. 
Jahan Pahlavan’s brother who, in turn, allied himself to ‘Ala 1 al-Dln 
Muhammad and thus became the latter’s governor over Mengll’s former 
possessions. 121 Shortly thereafter, Ighlarm§ was assassinated, ostensibly 
on al-Nasir’s orders, by ^fidaiivora Alamut and in the confusion which 
followed the Khwarazm Shah seized his chance, taking Rayy, Sava, 
Qazvln, Zanjan, Abhar, and finally Hamadhan, in addition to asserting 
control over Isfahan, Qumm, and Kashan after which he received assur- 
ances from a frightened Ozbeg b. Jahan Pahlavan that his name would 
be mentioned in the khutba in the provinces under his control. 122 

Arriving in Hamadhan, the Khwarazm Shah is reported to have 
mustered an army of some 400,000 or more troops (sic!), and announced 
that he intended to march on Baghdad itself. Preparing for a direct 
attack on the city, al-Nasir began to muster his own forces, sending 
Suhrawardl out ahead of them in order to intercede with the Khwarazm 
Shah on his behalf. In contradistinction to his mission to the Ayyubids, 
here Suhrawardl capitalized upon a different type of authority which 
he held, that of an alim, although it is not quite so clear why al-Nasir 
choose him as his representative over one of the many Shiites who 
were in his service. There are three versions of the audience which 
Suhrawardl had with the Khwarazm Shah, the first, given by Sibt Ibn 
al-jawzl runs as follows: 

In this year [614/1217] Muhammad the Khwarazm Shah, came to 
Hamadhan en route to Baghdad along with some 400,000 to 600,000 
troops. The caliph [al-Nasir li-Din Allah] prepared for him, distributing 
provisions and weapons, and he sent al-Shihab al-Suhrawardi to him 
as an envoy in order to humble him. Once there, the Khwarazm Shah 
called for him and when he came to his throne, he did not permit him 
to sit. Al-Shihab has related an account of all of this, saying: “He called 
me and I was brought to a great tent with a vestibule, the likes of which 


120 KT, 10:290 291; Mason, op. cit., 106; and, Mr., 80-81. 

121 Mason, op. cit., 106; and, Nsr., 80; cf. KT, 10:291. 

122 KT, 10:299-300; and, Juvaynl, World-Conqueror, 2:366 (where he says that Ozbeg 
did indeed strike coins and have the khutba read in his name). 
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have never been pitched in this world. The tent’s vestibule and flaps 
were made of satin and its ropes of silk; and in the vestibule the Kings 
of Persia were arranged according to their rank, among them the rulers 
of Hamadhan, Isfahan, Rayy, and others. I then entered into another 
tent of silk brocade and in the vestibule beheld the Kings of Khurasan, 
Marv, Nlshabur, Balkh, and others. Finally, I entered yet another tent 
just like the others and in its vestibule was the King of Transoxiana. 
We approached him and he was seated in a grand tent {kharkah) of gold 
covered by a bejeweled veil. He was a young man with a full head of 
hair, sitting on a simple throne. He wore a Bukharan qaba ’ worth about 
five dirhams and perched upon his head was a scrap of leather worth 
about two. I greeted him but he neither returned my greeting nor ordered 
me to sit. So, straight away I began to discourse most eloquently on the 
excellencies of the Abbasids and described the qualities of the caliph, his 
asceticism, pious scrupulosity, fear of God, and piety, all the while the 
interpreter helping him with my words. When I had finished, he said to 
the interpreter: “Tell him that the one whom he has described is not in 
Baghdad and I am coming to install a caliph who goes by this descrip- 
tion.” And so he dismissed me without a reply, and snow fell on them 
and killed their riding beasts, and the Khwarazm Shah was out riding 
one day when his horse stumbled, and in that he saw a bad omen. Ruin 
befell his army, provisions ran short, and by God’s grace 70,000 of the 
Khita withdrew and by this a great misfortune was adverted. 123 

The second version of the encounter is preserved by al-NasawI (d. 647/ 
1249-1250) in his biography of ‘Ala’ al-Dln’s successor, Jalal al-Dln 
Mangubirdi, related to him by the qadl Majid al-Dln ‘Umar al- 

Khwarizml who reports being present at the meeting: 

When Shihab al-Dln came to the sultan — possessed as he was of a 
sound creed by the loftiness of his station and the height of his rank and 
his precedence over all the shaykhs of his age, it was not necessary to 
distinguish him with an excess of honor and respect as he was already 
distinguished over all other ambassadors who had previously come to 
him from the caliphal court — he was left standing in the courtyard of the 
dar. Eventually, he was given permission to enter and when the council 
( majlis ) took its place around the shaykh, he said, ‘because it brings good 
fortune and blessings it is customary ( sunna ) for a messenger (da'T) to a 
victorious kingdom to begin with a hadith of the Prophet before discharg- 
ing his mission.’ So the sultan gave him permission to do so and sat on 
his knees as is proper for hearing a hadith. The shaykh recited a hadith 
whose gist was a warning against giving trouble to the House of ‘Abbas 


123 MZ, 2:582-583; cf. Wiet, Baghdad, 150-151 (condensed translation); KT, 10:300, 
who only mentions the Khwarazm Shah’s withdrawal; NZ, 6:2 1 9-220, 224; SN, 22:23 1 
(synopsis); and, 77?/, 50:15-17 (Jumiadith, anno 614). 
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and when he finished his recitation, the sultan said, ‘I am but a Turk 
with very little comprehension of the Arabic language but I understood 
the gist of what you mentioned, however I have given no trouble to any 
of the children of 'Abbas nor do I mean them any harm. In fact, it has 
reached me that the number of people from among them whom the 
Commander of the Faithful has imprisoned has been multiplying endlessly. 

If the shaykh might repeat this hadith in person to the Commander of 
the Faithful it would certainly be more appropriate and beneficial.’ The 
shaykh replied, ‘Since the beginning of his rule, the caliph has pledged to 
abide by the Book of God, the Sunna of His Messenger, and the pious 
exertion ( i/tihad ) of the [office of] the Commander of the Faithful, and 
if his pious exertion leads to a ruling that the imprisonment of a small 
faction ( shirdhima ) will improve the entire community ( umma ) then he can- 
not be blamed for doing so!’ And he continued to explain the meaning 
of this and did not avoid the issue, but all to no avail, and so Shihab 
al-Dln returned empty handed. 124 

The third version of the encounter, preserved by Ibn Wa?il in his 
general account of the entry of the Mongols into the lands of Islam 
in 616/1219, casts the meeting a bit differendy: 

Since he [‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad b. TeMsh] had turned his army towards 
Baghdad, the caliph al-Nasir li-Dln Allah sent the shaykh Shihab al-Dtn 
al-Suhrawardl — may God be merciful with him — to repel his advance. 

Upon reaching the sultan ‘Ala’ al-Dui, he was honored and invited in as 

a guest. The shaykh Shihab al-Dln began his audience with a prophetic ; j 

hadith praising the Family of the Prophet and rebuking those who rose 
up against them for such an offense. As he recited it, the sultan fell down 

upon his knees in respect for the hadith of the Prophet- — may God bless ( | 

and greet him — and when the shaykh Shihab al-Din had finished, the i j 

sultan addressed him, saying, ‘it would be more proper if the shaykh ; j 

would recite this hadith to the Commander of Faithful for it is he who i j 

has injured the Family of the Prophet by incarcerating them in prison, 
as for me, I have done nothing of the sort.’ So, the sultan resolved to j 

aim for Baghdad in order to appropriate the same position the Seljuks ; 

had enjoyed previously. But after a time, a large snow storm fell: and ; 

frustrated his plans, and thus he returned to his country with the intent 1 

of returning to Iraq the next year, but in that year the Tatars entered j 

[his land]. 125 

' I 

; | 


124 al-NasawI, Strat al-Sultan Jalal al-Din Mankbuni, ed. Ziia M. Buniiatov (Moscow: 
Izdatel’skaia firma “Vostochnaia lit-ra” RAN, 1996), 15-16; cf. SN, 22:195 for al- 
Nasir’s reaction. 

125 Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 4:35-36; condensed translation in Siddiqi, “Caliphate and 
Kingship,” 53'. 
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Although SuhrawardI was unable to convince 'Ala' al-Dln to turn 
back, fortunately for al-Nasir other forces did. Unusually heavy snow- 
falls in the mountains of Kurdistan had wrought a toll on his force’s 
mounts and when coupled with the incessant pilfering of Kurdish and 
Turkic tribesmen of his camps and the news of Kiptytk unrest on the 
Khwarazmian frontiers, he decided to return to Khwarazm and mount 
another expedition against the caliph the following year, 126 only to be 
consumed for the last three years of his life by serious troubles at home, 
not the least of which was the Mongol invasion which eventually forced 
him to flee to an island in the Caspian where he died in 617/1220. 

Later Missions: 618-621/1221-1224 

Following this encounter, SuhrawardI is recorded to have untaken 
one, if not two, other diplomatic missions on behalf of al-Nasir. In 
618/1221, al-Nasir sent SuhrawardI to the court of the celebrated 
'Ala 1 al-Dln Kayqubad (r. 616 632/1211 1220), the Seljuk sultan 
of Rum in Konya who had just succeeded his brother Kay Kawus I 
(r. 608—616/ 1205 — 12 11). This mission, during which SuhrawardI pre- 
sented the sultan with the tokens of investiture, met the Sufi author 
Najm al-Dln al-Razl Daya, and developed contacts with the Akhls of 
Anatolia, is dealt with in full in Chapter Five. The other, said to have 
taken place in 621/1224, probably never actually occurred. Accord- 
ing to Angelika Hartmann — who does not quote any primary source 
but instead relies upon a similarly unsupported statement made by 
Hans Gottschalk some years earlier— -in 621/1224 al-Nasir once again 
sent SuhrawardI to the Ayyubids, this time to the son of al-Malik al- 
‘Adil, al-Malik al-Ashraf. 127 According to her, this mission occurred 
in 621/1224, a year in which the fortunes of the Khwarazm Shahs 
looked bright. First, early in the year the brother of the last Khwarazm 
Shah Jalal al-Dln Mangtibirdl, Ghiyath al-Dln, had seized control over 
Fars. 128 Second, having successfully escaped from the vicious pursuit of 
Genghis Khan some four years earlier, Jalal al-Dln himself appeared in 
Kirman. 129 Here, he married the daughter of the Salghurid atabeg of 

126 AT, 10:300; Juvaynl, World- Conqueror, 2:366-367; Bosworth, op. cit., 4:1068. 

127 Nsr., 90, 295. 

128 AT, 10:384-385; Juvaynl, World- Conqueror, 2:469; Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 4:136; and, 
BN, 13:103-104. 

129 The details of which are described in fantastic detail bv luvaynl in World-Conoueror, 
2:403-417. 
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Fars and patron of the great Persian poet Sa'di, Muzaflar al-Dln Sa'd 
b. Zangl (r. 594-623/1198—1126) and then traveled to western Persia 
where he deposed his brother and took control of the province. 

Although it is not clear whether he did it before or after deposing 
Ghiyath al-Dln, at some point Jalal al-Dln sent an envoy to al-Nasir 
requesting (according to Juvaynl) the caliph’s ‘assistance’ against the 
advancing Mongol armies, a favor which al-Nasir was not w illin g to 
grant him. 130 Ostensibly, it was at this point that al-Nasir sent SuhrawardI 
to win the support of al-Malik al-Ashraf against the ‘threat’ which Jalal 
al-Dln Mangtibirdl posed to Baghdad, for having made good headway 
on the Khurasan road sometime after Muharram the Khwarazm Shah 
and his army were at the key town of Ba'quba, a mere seven farsakhs 
away from Baghdad itself. 131 Gottschalk, not quoting any sources, 
states: 

The caliph al-Nasir, who held an irreconcilable hatred for Jalal al-Dln, 
sent al-Suhrawarcft along with the muqaddam al-najibtn Sayf al-Dui b. Balah 
to al-Ashraf with valuable gifts. Up until this time relations between the 
Ayyubids and the caliph had been cool since he had refused to side with 
al-Ashraf in providing assistance against the Mongols in 618/1221-1222, 
and before that against the Franks after their march on Damietta. The 
objective of the envoys could only have been one thing: to win al-Ashraf 
as an ally against the Khwarazm Shah. 132 

Relying on this statement, Hartmann has asserted the same thing, 
namely that al-Nasir hoped to repair his relationship with al-Malik al- 
Ashraf in hopes of finding an ally against the Khwarazm Shah, osten- 
sibly sending an envoy with whom al-Ashraf was previously familiar, 
SuhrawardI. As for Sayf al-Dln b. Balah, neither Gottschalk, Hartmann, 
nor myself for that matter have been able to determine who he was 
nor to what the title muqaddam al-najjabin (‘administrator of the courier 
service’?) refers. More importantly, however, is that I have been unable 
to locate any mention of this mission in the historiography, not even in 
the chronicles of Abu Shama al-MaqdisI or Ibn Wasil, both of whom 
furnish detailed accounts of al-Ashraf 1 ’s activities during that year. 


130 Juvaynl, op. cit., 2:366-367, 417-421; J.A. Boyle, “Djalal al-Dln Kh^arazm- 
Shah,” EP, 2:393. 

131 AT, 10:389; and, Ibn Wasil, Mufarrij, 4:144. 

132 Hans Gottschalk, Al-Malik al-Kdmil von Egypten und seine fat; dne Studie zur Geschichte 
Vordemsiens und Egyptens in der ersten Halfte des 7./ 13. Jahrhmderts (Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1958), 126. 
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Given the state of affairs which had obtained between the warring 
Ayyubid princes following the Fifth Crusade and the death of al-Malik 
al- c Adil in 615/1218 — in which Jalal al-Dln himself was involved in the 
form an alliance with al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa against al-M alik al-Ashraf — it 
is certainly possible that al-Nasir might have proposed an alliance 
with him, 133 but no such alliance was obtained and it fell to al-Nasir 
himself to move upon Jalal al-Dln. Certainly remembering the previ- 
ous Khwarazm Shah’s challenge to his rule, al-Nasir responded to 
Jalal al-Dln’s apparent request for assistance against the Mongols by 
sending a large force under the command of his mamluk Jamal al-Dln 
Qush-Temiir which was joined by another force from Irbil under the 
command of the Begtiginid governor Muzaffar al-Din Gokbori b. ‘All 
Kucuk (d. 630/1233) to route him. 134 Due to some deft maneuvering 
on Jalal al-Dm’s part, however, the attack was ultimately unsuccessful 
and he set out for Azerbaijan, in Rabi' I, 622/March April. 1225 sack- 
ing the town of Daquqa and four months later easily taking Tabriz, 
after which he set about waging a very successful campaign against 
the Georgians. 135 For his part, the caliph al-Nasir li-Dln Allah died 
just two months later. 

Quite prior to the time in which the last Khwarazm Shah was 
threatening al-Nasir, his great alliances had already come to an end. 
During the last three years of his life the caliph lived in relative isola- 
tion, and although suffering from severely diminished eyesight and a 
number of serious health problems, tried hard to maintain direct control 
over his office. He dictated letters to a slave girl who had mastered his 
handwriting and kept himself out of the reach of physicians lest, in 
conspiring with his enemies, they contribute to his demise. 136 During 
his final days, only a few people remained close to him, one of the 
most important being the son of Ibn al-JawzT, Muhyf 1-Din, who had 
succeeded his father as preacher at the J&mf al-Qasr, served al-Nasir as 
an envoy a number of times, as well as upon the caliph’s death on the 
last day of Ramadan, 622/6 October, 1225, being the one to prepare 
his body for burial. 

133 The events are described fully in Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols, 170-178; 
see also: Ibn Wa§il, Mufarrij, 4:134—158. 

134 ICT, 10:389; Ibn Wa§il, op. cit., 4:145, 138-152; Juvaynl, op. cit., 2:421-423; 
and, Ibn Duqmaq, Nuzfiat, 52 — 53. 

135 jgf 10:389-390, 393—395; Ibn Wasil, op. cit., 4:148-149; and, Humphreys, From 
Saladin tv the Mongols, 177; cf. BN, 13:105-106. 

136 Mason, Two Statesmen, 113-114; and, KH, 126. 
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Shaykh al-shuyukh? 

Overall, the official status of Suhrawardl vis-a-vis the caliph al-Nasir 
and his administrative apparatus is difficult to judge. While he served 
the caliph as an emissary and certainly supported his program, it is 
unclear exacdy what this meant beyond his being granted the mashya- 
kha over a couple of the city’s rib at and other such honors which al- 
Nasir bestowed upon him. According to Gramlich it was due “to his 
good personal relationship with the caliph al-Nasir, that Suhrawardl 
was first in line to receive the title and office of the Grand Shaykh 
{shaykh al-shuyukh) of Baghdad and with it precedence among the city’s 
Sufis”. 137 Although Ibn Khallikan accords Suhrawardl the tide shaykh 
al-shuyukh, which is repeated by his later biographers, the tide is not 
mentioned in connection with Suhrawardl in the earliest biographical 
materials which bear upon him and, more importantly, neither do we 
find it mentioned in connection with him in the historiography bearing 
on al-NSsir’s Baghdad. One of his earliest biographers, Ibn al-Najjar 
simply states that he was “the master ( shaykh ) of his age in the science 
of divine realties and the Sufi path”. 133 Outside of the Suhrawardiyya 
corpus — where the tide is certainly honorific — the closest we come to 
it, in fact, is in a later source, where Ibn Kathir states that Suhrawardl 
was the shaykh al-sufiyya bi- Baghdad, 139 the same tide accorded to Abu 
l-Najlb by his contemporary Ibn al-Mustawfl. 140 In the end, this tide 
seems to have been largely rhetorical or, at best, honorific. Although 
the position of shaykh al-shuyukh following the lifetime of Suhrawardl 
became more of a clearly delineated office, especially under the 
Mamluks in Egypt 141 what it entailed under al-Nasir is wholly unclear. 
Similarly, Yaqut’s statement that al-Nasir “made him a muqaddam over 
the shaykhs of Baghdad” provides littie in the way of explanation as 
nothing approaching this tide or office is mentioned in the historiography 
of the period and what such an office might have entailed is difficult if 
not impossible to account for. 

According to Massignon, who tended to confiate disparate pieces of 
historical evidence, the mashyakhat al-shuyukh of Baghdad was established 

137 GE, 10. 

138 DhTB, 5:180, 

139 BN, 12:138. 

149 Tlr, 1:108. 

141 See Leonor Fernandes, The Evolution of a Sufi Institution in Mamluk Egypt: The 
Khanqah (Berlin: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1988), 47-54. 
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by the vizier Ibn al-Muslima in 437/1045 in order to provide a liaison 
between the city’s Sufi ribats and the administration as well as, ostensi- 
bly, to oversee the pious endowments (awqaf) which sustained them. 142 
Clearly (although not approaching the status of the Sunni niqdbat 
al-hashimiyin and the Shiite niqdbat al-talibiym) it appears to have been 
largely a hereditary office. However, in light of the very meager evidence 
which is preserved in the historiography of the period on the individuals 
who held the office, it does not seem that it functioned in the manner 
which Massignon alluded to and may not have existed at all. There 
is, in fact, no evidence of any overarching authority responsible for all 
of the ribats of Baghdad in the latter 6th/ 12th and 7th/ 13th centuries 
nor for any type of generalized authority for representing the city’s 
Sufis as with the other naqibs. On the contrary, even up through the 
Mongol invasion and the period of Naslr al-Dln al-Tusl’s reco nfig uring 
of the various nuqabd ’ of Baghdad, the city’s most popular ribats were 
possessed of multiple directors who seem to have overseen their own 
affairs, including the family of 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jtlanl, the descendants 
of A'azz al-Suhrawardi, and the actual ‘shaykh al-shuyukh' family itself, 
the latter of whose history runs as follows. 

According to Massignon, the first to hold the office, from its creation 
in 437/1045 until his death in 441/1049 was Abu ’1-Barakat Isms'll 
b. Ahmad b. Muhammad Dustzada al-Nlsabun, 143 a Shafi'l jurist and 
Sufi who immigrated to Baghdad from Nlshapur and quickly estab- 
lished himself as a scholar of some standing. He is rarely mentioned 
in the historiography of the period and certainly not as having done 
anything in an official capacity. He was followed by his brother, Abu 
Sa'd Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Dustzada al-Nlsabun, a disciple of Abu 
Sa'ld b. Abl ’1-Khayr, who is said to have held the office from 441/1049 
until his death in 479/1086 and is mentioned as having constructed 
a ribdt on the Nahr Mu'alla. 114 From 479/1086 to 541/1 146-1 147 
the office was held by the son of Abu Sa'd, Abu ’1-Barakat Isma'll b. 
Sa'd 145 (d. 541/ 1 146-1 147), one of the shaykh s whom Ahmad-i Ghazall 
is said to have met with during his time in Baghdad and a target of 


142 Louis Massignon, “Caliphs et naqibs bagdadiens,” WfEM 51 (1948): 114. 

143 MZ, 8.1:188 ( anno 541, s.v. Isma'll b. Ahmad); Massignon, op. cit., 114. 

144 MT, 9:11; MJ, 3:132; Massignon, op. cit., 114; and, Meier, Abu Sa‘td , 375-379. 

145 On him, see MT, 10:121 ( anno 541); KT, 10:148 (anno 541); Hr, 1:32 (s.v. Abu ’1- 
Futuh Ahmad al-Ghazak), 2:16-17 (hawdshx, no. 21); MZ 8.1:188 (anno 541); al-Dhahabl, 
‘Ibar, 3:294; MJ, 3:274; GE, 10, fn. 72; and, Richter-Bernburg, Der syrische Blitz, 48. 
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Ibn al-Jawz! who criticizes him for hosting a particularly ostentatious 
wedding feast. 146 Although a very active figure in the culture of Sunni 
religious learning, especially the transmission of haditk, during the time, 
his activities seem to have been largely confined to his own circles, and 
although he did have a relationship with the court, it seems to have 
been being largely ceremonial. 

Abo ’1-Barakat was followed by his son, Sadr al-Dln ‘Abd al-Rahlm 147 
who held the post from 541/1146 until his death in 580/1184. It 
was he who founded the ribdt in the Mashra'a Neighborhood in the 
eastern part of Baghdad which came to be known as Ribat Shaykh 
al-Shuyukh. 148 Like many of the city’s nbdts, this particular institution 
would become a family possession. A respected Shafi'l dhm, jurist, and 
hadith transmitter, the shaykh al-shuyukh Sadr al-Dln was closely cultivated 
by al-Nasir, prefiguring much of what Suhrawardl would do later. As 
we have already seen, he was sent on a number of key missions on 
behalf of the caliph, first to various provinces to secure the oaths of 
loyalty (bay : a) to al-Nasir as caliph, to Saladin in 576/1180-1181 and 
579/1 183-1 184, and finally to Mosul in 580/1184-1 185 to negotiate 
in a conflict between Saladin and ‘Izz al-Dln over control of the city. 149 
Beyond this, his recorded activities are mainly confined to teaching and 
the transmission of hadith , there being tittle in the way of information 
on exactly what his role as shaykh al-shuyukh (if any) entailed. 

Sadr al-Dln was followed by his brother ‘Abd al-Laflf (d. 596/1200), 
an individual who according to his biographers was quite dull-witted. 150 
According him the title shaykh al-shuyukh , Ibn al-Sa‘l relates only that 
after the death of his brother Sadr al-Dln, ‘Abd al-Latlf took over 
the directorship ( mashyakha ) of his father’s ribat and oversaw its pious 


144 MT, 10:121; cf. MZ, 8.1:188. 

147 DhR, 17 ( anno 596, s.v. ‘Abd al-Laflf); JV£, 6:97-98; GE, 10, fn. 72. 

148 JM, 9:37-38 fn. 2; cf. KT, 9:386, 10:203-204. 

149 Hsl, 46:53 ( hawadith , anno 579); Mason, Two Statesman, 92 ;Nst, 72, 86, 88 fn. 131, 
293; Gibb, The Life of Saladin, 34, 39; and, Ehrenkreutz, Saladin, 185. 

150 On ‘Abd al-Latlf (Salt al-Dln Abu ’1-Mahasin b. shaykh al-shuyukh Ismail b. 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Dustzada al-Nlsabun al-Baghdadl) (523-596/1129-1200) 
see MZ, 8.2:473 (anno 596); JM, 9:36 (anno 596); DhR, 17; al-Dhahabl, ‘Ibar, 4:293, 
ST, 21:334-335 (no. 177); TIsl, 48:253 ( anno 596); TlbW, 2:135; al-'Ayni, ‘Iqdal-jumm 
fi ta ’nkh ahl al-zamm, ed. Muhammad Amin (Cairo: al-Hay’at al-Mi?riyya al-‘Amma 
li-l-Kitab, 1987-1992), 17:247; NZ 6:159; and, GE, 10, fn. 72. Ibn al-Dubaythl said 
he was: “an idiot who did not understand a thing. . .only people who did not care to 
inquire about the veracity of the transmitters or who did not want to investigate the 
completeness of the isnad would hear hadith from him.” (SN, 21:335 fn. 2) 
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endowments ( awqdf ), providing no further details on what other duties, 
if any, his tide entailed. There is no evidence that he took over the 
management of the waqfk of any other institutions nor served as a 
spokesperson on behalf of any particular group of Sufis. Sometime 
after this, 'Abd al-Latlf left the city on pilgrimage, thereafter visiting 
Egypt, Jerusalem, and Damascus where he died and was buried in the 
graveyard of the Sufis. It is wholly unclear whether or not an interim 
shaykh al-shuyukh was appointed in his absence or what, if anything, this 
tide might have meant in an official sense. 

If such an appointment did indeed occur, this would be the logical 
point at which al-Nasir might have appointed Suhrawardl shaykh al- 
shuyukh, for after the death of Abd al-Latlf the tide is used only indis- 
criminately in the historiography to describe those who took over the 
hereditary Rabat Shaykh al-Shuyukh. The first of those to whom it is 
applied in this way was the son-in-law of Abd al-Latlf, Ibn Sukayna 151 
(d. 607/1210-1211), a personal associate of both Abu 1-Najlb and 
'Umar al-Suhrawardl 152 who served as the representative of the Shafi'ls 
to whom al-Nasir transmitted his RuJi aT'arifin. 153 Having established 
contact with al-Nasir at the beginning of his reign, the caliph sent him 
on an official mission to the Ayyubids in 585/1 189—1 190. 154 Apparendy 
also an associate of Ibn al-jawzl — whose son Yusuf he is said to have 
invested with the khirqa on the authority of his grandfather 155 — Ibn 
Sukayna was a typical Baghdadi Shafi'l Sufi shaykh, receiving and trans- 
mitting hadith to numerous individuals as well as directing disciples and 
investing individuals with the khirqa in the ribat which he had inherited 
from his forefathers. By all accounts, an important figure who deserves 

151 On him, see DhTB, 1:256-258 (no. 141); Ibn al-Dubaythi, Mukhtasar, 3:58 & 
59 (no. 846); KT, 10:280 ( anno 607); TIr, 1:283 (s.v. ‘Umar b. Khallikan), 417 (s.v., 
al-Muq&nl), and, 2:244—245 (hawashi, no. 80); DhR, 70 ( anno 607); al-Dhahabi, Duwal 
al-islam (Hyderabad: Da’irat al-Ma'arif, 1919), 2:1 13; SN, 21:502-505 (no. 262); TIsl, 
49:252-256 (no. 355); MJ, 4:15; TShK, 8:324-325; TSh, 2:60 (no. 647); BN, 13:61 
(anno 607); Ibn al-Mulaqqin, Jqd, 165; Ibn al-Jazarr, Ghdyat al-nihdyai ft tabaqat al-qurra\ 
ed. Gotthelf Bergstraesser and Otto Pretzl (Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanjl, 1932-1933), 
1:480 (no. 1998); TFSh 2 , 2:390-391 (no. 359); NZ, 6:201 (anno 607); ShDh, -7:48-49 
(anno 607); Ghazzi, Drnan, 3:135 (no. 1213); Massignon, “Cadis,” 1 14; Nsr., 213; and, 
GE, 10, fn. 72. 

152 He transmitted hadith on the authority of Abu ’1-Najlb (TShK, 7:174) and 
Suhrawardl quotes him first-hand in the Awarif, calling him “our shaykh” (GE, 4.1; 
29.1, 9, 20; 30.18, 21, 41, 44, 47, 56, 67, 75; 31.6; 35.4; 41.3; 51.8, 17; and, 52.12). 

153 MZ, 8.2:543; and, Mr., 213. 

154 Mr., 146 &. 90, 295. 

155 DhR, 70. 
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further study, like Suhrawardl his funeral prayers were conducted at 
the Jami' al-Qasr to a much bereaved crowd. 

Upon the death of Ibn Sukayna, the office of shaykh al-shuyukh , or 
perhaps simply the mashyakha of the family ribat, passed to an individual 
who is occasionally accorded the title shaykh al-shuyukh by his biogra- 
phers, a son of Ibn Sukayna named Sadr al-Drn Abd al-Razzaq 156 
(d. 635/1237-1238). As a boy, Abd al-Razzaq lived for two years in 
Mecca with his mother as a mujawir. After the death of his father Ibn 
Sukayna he became the controller of the al-'Adudl Hospital in Baghdad 
for a time as well as taking over the directorship of the Ribat Shaykh 
al-Shuyukh. Like Suhrawardl, he heard hadith from Ibn al-Batff 157 as 
well as transmitting hadith in Damascus, including to famous individu- 
als such as al-Birzall and Ibn 'Asakir. From here, the office passed to 
his son Qutb al-Dln Muhammad b. Abd al-Razzaq, who held it from 
635/1237-1238 until 644/1246 and then to 'All b. Nayyar who held 
it from 644/1246 until his execution, along with other public notables, 
by the Mongols in 656/1258. 

Although there is no explicit evidence that Suhrawardl obtained the 
title of shaykh al-shuyukh in any official capacity, according to his student 
Ibn al-Najjar, after his mission to the Khwarazm Shah he was ‘appointed 
as a shaykh’ (ruthba shaykh 1 "' bi-) in, or over, three of Baghdad’s ribdf, 
namely: the Ribat al-Nasixf, Ribat al-Bistaml, and the aforementioned 
Ribat al-Mamuniyya which he seems to have lost possession of along 
with the Ribat al-Marzubaniyya after the indiscretion of 605/1208. 
According to Ibn al-Najjar, he held this position until the end of his 


156 On him, see: SN, 23:19-20 (no. 12); Ibn Duqmaq, Nuftiat, 107 (anno 635); NZ, 
6:301 ( anno 635); and, ShDh, 7:300 ( anno 635). 

157 Number three in Suhrawardi’s Mashyakha — where he gives three hadith he heard 
from him on 2 Rabf II, 566/31 Mar., 1161 ( Mashyakha , fol. 86b— 87a) — during his youth 
Ibn al-Battl (d. 564/ 1169) served the chief general of the caliphal armies (amir al-juyush) 
as a chamberlain ( hajib ), during which time he gained something of a reputation for 
his influence over his patron and thus became quite a popular intercessor on people’s 
behalf. Known for his altruism and generosity to the poor, Ibn al-Battl remained in 
the amir’s house until the latter’s death, after which he became a popular Baghdadi 
muhaddith and Qur’an reciter. Ibn al-Jawzf admits to hearing many hadith from him 
and al-Sam'am attended his sessions lor the same reasons. He is frequently quoted in 
the 'Awarif as the authority for Suhrawardi’s citations from al-frfahanfs (d. 420/1038) 
Hilyat d-awhya’ (p. g., GE, 3.21, 4:12, 7.10, 14.8 & 9, 15.15, 51.22 & 26, 62.1). On him, 
see: at-Sam'anT, Ansdb, 2:262 (s,v. al-Bafp); MT, 10:229 ( anno 564, no. 325); Ibn Nuqfa, 
Taqftd, 1:84-85 (no. 77); LTA, 1:130 (s.v. al-Baflt); TMA, 4.3:334-335 (no. 2365); Ibn 
al-Dubaythi, Mukhtasar, 1:77-78 (no. 145); TIsl, 45:205-208 (anno 564, no. 162); SN, 
20:481-482 (no. 304); and, KW, 3:209 (no. 4 196). 
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life, fulfilling his duties despite ill health and the ailments of old age, 158 
something confirmed by the presence of multiple dated ijazas which 
explicitiy state the Suhrawardl was transmitting texts in at least one of 
these ribats, (the Ribat al-Ma’muniyya) as early as 62 1 / 1 224 and as late 
as 627/ 1230. 159 If we are to take Ibn al-Najjar’s report as mirroring 
an actual chronology, then some time shortly after his return from his 
mission to the Khwarazm Shah, Suhrawardl seems to have held the 
mashyakha of a total of five ribats: 

1. Ribat al-Nasin. 160 Better known as the Ribat al-Hanm al-Tahirl, it 
was founded by al-Nasir li-Dui Allah in Rabf I, 589/March, 1 193 
in the Hanm al-Tahin Neighborhood located in the western part 
of the city and was endowed with many valuable books. The caliph 
installed the Shafif faqih Baha J al-Dln al-Mlhanl as its first director. 
At some point, Suhrawardl’s former disciple Sa d b. Muzaflar al- 
Yazdl was appointed director of this institution. 

2. Ribat al-Marzubaniyya. Built by al-Nasir specifically for Suhrawardl 
in 599/1203. 

3. Ribat al-Ma’muniyya. Built by Zumurrud Khatun in 579/1183, 
Suhrawardl being installed as its director thereupon. 

4. Ribat al-Bistami. Originally built for the Baghdadi ascetic and Sufi 
Abu 1-Hasan al-BistSml (d. 493/1100) on the Tigris in the western 
part of city by an caliphal official named Abu I-Ghana’im b. al~ 
Mahlaban {PahlavanPJ. 161 

5. Ribfit al-Zawzanl. Built by Abu f-Hasan ‘Ah b. Ibrahim al -Basra 
(d. 371/981 982), and took its name from the celebrated Sufi 
and student of Abd al-Rahman al-Sulaml, Abu 1-Hasan ‘All b. 
Ibrahim al-Zawzanl (d. 451/1059). Located near the Jami' al- 
Mansur, a graveyard, the Maqbarat al-Sufiyya eventually grew up 
around it. 162 


Iis DhTB, 5:180-181; 71?/, 53:114; TShK, 8:340; and, MS, 2:355. 

159 E.g., MS. Suley., Reisiilkiittap 465,, fol. la; and, MS. Siiley., Yeni Cami 717, 
fol. la. 

iso 10:125; Nst, 126; Jawad, “al-Rubut,” 242; and, Jacqueline Chabbi, “La 
fonction du ribat a Bagdad de V e siecle au debut du VII' siecle,” REI 42 (1974): 
117-119. 

m Jawad, “al-Rubut,” 238-239; cf. KH, 19, fn. 3. 

162 KT, 8:167 (anno 451); and, Jawad, “al-Rubut,”, 236-237. 
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Meetings with Remarkable Men 

As with the historiographers and prosopographers who narrated the 
political and learned activities of Suhrawardl from the particular per- 
spectives inherent in the very genres in which they were writing, so too 
did the hagiographers narrate a figuration of Suhrawardl which was 
constrained by equally powerful rules, conventions, and expectations. 
As we have seen, although each had access to a shared body of sources, 
what Suhrawardl was allowed to become for someone like Subkl was 
very different from what he meant for someone like his disciple Ibn 
al-Najjar, for a chronicler like Abu Shama al-MaqdisT, or for Dara 
Shukuh some four centuries later. Just as the chorographical writings 
and biographical dictionaries of ulama are guided by certain rules of 
inclusion and exclusion and configure their representations thusly, so too 
are the Sufi hagiographies guided by an internal logic which determines 
how a particular biographee can be represented. Oftentimes, the narra- 
tives which obtain in such sources do more to illuminate the particular 
concerns of their authors than to offer any ‘positive’ historical data, and 
when dealing with a figure such as Suhrawardl, the paragonic status of 
his eponymic role in the rise of tarit/a-based Sufism generally and the 
visible success of the Suhrawardiyya in North Indian Sufi landscapes 
in particular, inevitably cast him as a ‘paragon’ who could be used as 
a powerful symbol of legitimization vis-a-vis later hagiographic rep- 
resentations of his contemporaries. This is well evinced in a series of 
anecdotes which place Suhrawardl together with a number of ‘remark- 
able men’, most notably the aforementioned Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl 
(d. 561/1166), the mysterious shaykh Ibn Abd (d. c. 580/1184-1 185) 
of Basra, the maverick Damascene ascetic ‘All al-Kurdl (d. 622/1225), 
and four celebrated eariy 7th/ 13th-century Sufi luminaries: Baha’ al-Dln 
Valad (d. 628/1231), Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1235), Mu'ln al-Dln Chishff 
(d. 633/1236), and Muhyi ’1-Din Ibn Arabl (d. 638/ 1240). 163 


163 In addition to these individuals, during his diplomatic mission to the court of ‘Ala’ 
al-Dln Kayqubad in 618/1221, Suhrawar<h met with the Sufi author and disciple of 
Najm al-Dln KubrS, Najm al-Dto al-Razl Daya (d. 654/1256); on which see Chapter 
Five. There is, as well, another meeting related by al-Qazwlm in his account of the 
remarkable men of Q_azvtn- in the Athar al-bilad. Not mentioned elsewhere, this meet- 
ing is said to have taken place in Irbii where Suhrawardl encountered the outspoken 
ascetic Pakbaz-i QazvTnl (d. c. 620/1223 ) (Atiwr al-bilad [Beirut: Dar $adir, 1970], 
439; and, GE, 12 [no. 50]). The tradition of a relationship between the great Persian 
moralist Sakfr ShtiazI (d. 691/1292) and Suhrawarrh (like many events in the poet’s 
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Abd al-Qadir al-Jilam (d. 561/1166) 

As to the first, the issue of the relationship between Suhrawardl and 
the aged ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl is, like that of relationship with other 
‘paragons’ of his day, a complicated one. Beyond a few vague references 
in the prosopographical literature, 164 there is only one source which pres- 
ents a sustained narrative on any ‘relationship’ which obtained between 
Suhrawardl and the eponym of the Qadirl brotherhood between the 
five years after Suhrawarcfr’s arrival in Baghdad and Jilanl’s death in 
561/1166. Based on this narrative, in fact, there is little to say that 
Suhrawardl had anything to do with ‘Abd al-Qadir save for a chance 
meeting with the aged preacher when he was still under the tutelage 
of his uncle, and there is certainly no mention of him having associ- 
ated with him as a disciple or studied under him as a student as the 
biographers might lead us to believe. The episode, which as we have 
seen would later be repeated in various hagiographies of 'Abd al-Qadir 
such as those of al-Tadifi and Dara Sfiukuh, appears first in Ibn Rajah ’s 
entry on JllanT, where he preserves two distinct reports concerning their 
‘relationship’. The first was transmitted to him, interestingly enough, 
by Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328): 

Shaykh TaqI al-Dln Abu ’1- Abbas b. Taymiyya said that shaykh ‘Izz al- 

Dln Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Faruthl 165 related to him that he heard shaykh 


life) as well as the verses referring to him in the Bustdn are later constructions (, Kuliyyal-i 
Sa’di, ed. Muhammad "Alt Furflghi [Tehran: Nashr-i Muhammad, n.d.], 75-76, fn. 3; 
cf. E.G. Browne, A Literary History of Persia (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1902-1924), 2:32, 527-528. 

164 WA, 3:446; S/V, 22:374; TId, 52:112; TlbW, 2:232; TFSh, 2:835; Ibn Duqmaq, 
Nuzhat, 60; TFSh 2 , 1:400; and, ShDh, 7:268. In his necrology on Suhrawardl, Ibn al- 
Wardt quotes a couplet first cited by Ibn Khallikan which Suhrawardl is reported to 
have recited from the pulpit, saying that 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl used to recite the same 
couplet from the pulpit during his own preaching sessions (Ta’rikh, 2:232). Although 
the couplet is cited by almost all of Suhrawardl’s later biographers, Ibn al-Wardi is 
the only one to provide this detail. 

I6> ‘Izz al-Dln al-Faruthl was a ShafiT muhaddith, Qur’anic scholar, mufti, Sufi, 
and preacher who, in 629/1231-1232- — at the age of thirteen -heard hadith from 
Suhrawardl, and others, in Baghdad as well as reportedly taking the khirqa from him. 
According to Ibn al-SuqaT, he was also possessed of the mbsa 'ai-RilaT . an attributive 
not being given by his other biographers {Tali Utah wafayat al-a’yan, ed. & trans. by 
Jacqueline Sublet [Damascus: al-Mah‘ad al-FaransI bi-Dimashq li-l-Dirasat al-'Arabiyya, 
1974], 9 [no. 10]). This designation, however, seems quite appropriate given al-Faruthl’s 
apparent association with Ahmad al-Rila T as evinced in the following khabar preserved 
by al-Wasitl d. 744/ 1 343) in his Tvtyaq aTmMMrm : “'Izz al-Dln Ahmad al-FarQthl said: ‘I 
associated with Shihab al-Dln ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl ( suhbat al-tabarruk) and attended his 
courses. One day he suggested investing me with their khirqa, but when it was conveyed 
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Shihab al-Dln ‘Umar b. Muhammad al-Suhrawardl, author of the Awdrif, 
say: “I was determined to read something from the science of dialectical 
theology {film al-kalam ) but I was hesitant to do so; for how could I read 
the Irshdd of the Imam al-Haramayn, or the Jfihayat al-aqdam of al-Shah- 
rastani, or another book which mentions it? So, I went with my maternal 
(sic!) uncle Abo 1-Najib — who used to pray beside ‘Abd al-Qadir — and he 
said, ‘so go on then, catch the attention of the shaykh 'Abd al-Qadir!’ And 
he said to me. ‘O’ ‘Umar, that is not among the provisions of the grave! 
That is not among the provisions of the grave!’ So, I refrained from it.” 
Shaykh TaqI al-Dln said: ‘I saw this story preserved in the handwriting 
of the shaykh Muwaffaq al-Dln b. Qudama al-Maqdisf. 166 

Ibn Rajab cites his second report from the lost 7a nkh li-madinat al- 
salam of the famous Iraqi historian and student of Suhrawardl, Ibn 
al-Najjar, which although ostensibly a first-hand account, still preserves 
a clear expression of the cardiognostic acumen ( ftrasa ) for which ‘Abd 
al-Qadir was famous: 

I heard ‘Umar b. Muhammad al-Suhrawardl, the shaykh of the Sufis, 
saying: “When I was a young man, I was studying/^ in the Nizamiyya 
Madrasa and it occurred to me that I should read something from the 
science of dialectical theology. I resolved in myself to do this without 
talking to anyone about it. It so happened that one day I was praying the 
Friday prayer with my paternal uncle Abu ’1-Najib in the congregational 
mosque and shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir happened to be present among the 
congregation. He [Abfl ’1-Najib] asked him to say a supplication for me, 
mentioning to him that I was currently busying myself with fiqh. He fal- 
Suhrawardl] said: “I rose and kissed his hand, then he took my hand and 
said, ‘Repent from what you are resolved to busy yourself with, and you 
will achieve success [m the Hereafter].’ Then he fell quiet and let go of 
my hand.” He [al-Suhrawardl] said: “but my resolve to busy myself with 
it did not change until it completely confounded all of my interior states 
and consumed all of time, and only then did I realize that this came about 
because of contradicting the shaykh.” He [al-Suhrawardl] said: “So, I 
repented to God from doing it that very day and refrained from it; and 
my interior state became sound and my heart agreeable. 167 


to him that my khirqa was Ahmadiyya, he said: “Please excuse me, but all of us are 
embraced within the khirqa of Ahmad al-Rifa‘l!” (al-Wasitl, Tiryaq, 60, as quoted by 
Trimingham, Sufi Orders, 183, fn. 2). He is reported to have invested individuals with the 
khirqa, although it is not dear if he did so on the authority of al-Rifa‘l or Suhrawardl 
or exactly what type of khirqa he was transmitting. On him, see: 77?/, 58:206-209 ( anno 
694, no. 206); KW, 6:219-220 (no. 2678); al-Kutubl, Fawat, 1:55-56 (no. 21); Ibn Raff, 
Muntakhab, 18—20 (no. 1 1); MJ, 4:223-224 ( anno 694); al-Nu'ayml, al-Ddris , 1:355—357 
(s.v. al-Madrasa al-Zahiriyya aljawwaniyya); and, GE, 8 (no. 36). 

166 Ibn Rajab, Dhayl , 1:296-97; and, GE, 3. 

167 Ibn Rajab, op. cit., 1:297. 
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The kernel of the story, whatever details may frame it, certainly may 
contain a ring of truth, but given both the rhetorical features of the 
report as well as its various incarnations in later hagio-historiography, 
the importance of this meeting seems to have been more tropologi- 
cal than factual. Even though Suhrawardl cites Jllanl (four times) as 
an authority in the Awarif al-maarif, he only does so in second hand 
reports (‘I have heard that he.. .’), something which stands in striking 
contrast to many of his other contemporaries with whom he studied 
or associated who are quoted in the text. In addition, in the large 
body of contemporary and near-contemporary biographical material 
preserved on Abu i-Najlb, he is never mentioned as having associated 
with Jllanl. Furthermore, Ibn Rajab’s narrative, in fact, is embedded 
within a much larger series of similar episodes concerning al-Jllani, 
each of which clearly evince Ibn Rajab’s rhetorical strategy, namely 
to cast the Hanball shaykh as a paragonic figure duly noted as such 
by his contemporaries. As has been shown in the case of al-Tadift and 
Dara Shukuh, much can extrapolated from such a kernel. 

Shaykh Ibn Abd of Basra (d. c. 580/1184-1185) 

As already noted, after the death of Abu 1-Najfb, Suhrawardl is reported 
to have associated with at least two other teachers, studying jurispru- 
dence with the aforementioned Shafi'l faqih Ibn Fadlan (d. 595/1199) as 
well as traveling down to Basra where he met with one Ibn ‘Abd. 168 A 
mysterious individual about whom little is known, the exact relationship 
between Ibn ‘Abd and Suhrawardl is difficult to determine, although 
his later biographers count him among Suhrawardl’s earliest ‘teachers’, 
repeating the report of Ibn Khallikan who says that “after studying 
with Abo i-Najib and ‘Abd al-Qadir al-jTlanl, Suhrawardl went down 
Basra where he studied with one Abu Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd.’’ 1 " 4 In the 
Awarif alma arif Suhrawardl affirms the latter, saying that he was with 

168 His name being given as Abo Muhammad al-Qa#im Ibn ‘Abd [ ‘”l al-Basrl. On 

him, see al-Tadift, Necklaces, 422-427; and, al~Sha‘raifi, 2:330-332. He is men- 

tioned in conjunction with Suhrawardl by Ibn Khajjiian (WA, 3:446; cf. SN, 22:374; 
TIsl, 52:112; and, al-'Uman, Masaltk, 8:225; mj02:232 [where his name is given 
as Abu Muhammad b. ‘Abdun]; TShK, 8:339; Tf§)i, 2:835 [where his name is given 
as Abu Muhammad b. ‘Ubayd al-Ba$rfj; and, by Ibu Duqmaq, Nuzhat, 60 [where his 
name is given as Abu Muhammad b. ‘Abdun]); see also GE, 3 (no. 6); and, Diizenli, 
“§ihabuddin,” 12-13 (no. 12). 

169 WA, 3:446-447 (also, TW, 6:122, in a similar form, thus revealing an earlier 
source); cf., M~j, 4:80. 
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the shaykh Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd in Basra and directly quoting him on 
a point having to do with the issue of ‘passing thoughts’ (, khawalir ).™ 
Beyond the curt reference to him first noted by Ibn Khallikan and 
Suhrawardl’s own short admission, however, al-Tadift preserves the only 
report placing the two together in any meaningful way, in his entry on 
Ibn ‘Abd quoting Suhrawardl as saying; 

I once traveled down to Basra to visit the shaykh. On my way there, I 
passed by many cattle, crops and date palms, so I thought to myself, ‘I 
must be experiencing the spiritual state of kings.’ As I entered Basra, 
I was reciting the Chapter of the Cattle [Qur’an 6], so I said to myself, 
‘I wonder which verse I shall have reached by the time I arrive at the 
shaykh’s house? That will surely be a good omen {Jail) for my visit with 
him.’ At the moment when I set my foot on the threshold of his house, 
I was reciting: ‘They are those whom God guides, so follow their guid- 
ance.’ 171 His servant met me at the door, and instructed me to enter at the 
shaykh’s command. Before I had even entered his presence, the first thing 
the shaykh said to me was, ‘O’ ‘Umar, as for everything that is upon the 
earth, it is upon the earth, and nothing of it is inside my heart.’ Great 
indeed was my astonishment at his knowledge of something that no one 
apart from God could have known about me!’. 172 

According to al-Tadift and al-Sha‘ranI, Ibn ‘Abd was one of the great 
Sufi shaykhs of Iraq who, in addition to lecturing on mystical topics and 
law, served as a Malikl mufti in Basra. Both state that “his authority in 
the training of disciples (: mundin ) in Basra and the neighboring regions 
was paramount” and that a “large number received training from him, 
subsequently propagating his teachings”, and in his usual style al-Tadifl 
preserves a number of miracle stories about him, especially in regard 
to his sheer otherworldly presence among his disciples. Was he perhaps 
associated with a later incarnation of the Salimiyya? Certainly the aqwal 
attributed to him by both authors contain a hint of the teachings of 
Sahl al-Tustan, and Suhrawardl himself quotes extensively from Sahl 
al-Tustarf both in the Awarif al-ma 'dnf and elsewhere, although not on 
Ibn ‘Abd’s authority. 


170 ‘AM, 2:259/ GE, 57.9. 

171 Qur’an 6:90. 

172 al-Tadift, Necklaces, 424-425. 
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Alt al-Kurdi (d. 622/1225) 

As already mentioned, while in Damascus during his official mission 
to the Ayyubids in 604/1207-1208 Suhrawardl is reported to have 
met with the maverick ascetic 'All al-Kurdi, an individual whom the 
historiographers characterize as a ‘fool of God’ ( muwallah ) famous for 
his disregard of the divine law and socially deviant behavior which 
included a filthy appearance and public nakedness. 173 His second claim 
to fame (which is mentioned only by the hagiographers) 174 is an encoun- 
ter which he is reported to have had with Suhrawardl. The source of 
this anecdote is found in the Risdla of Suhrawardi’s younger contem- 
porary, the Egyptian Sufi Safi al-Dln b. Abl 1-Mansur al-Khazrajl 
(d. 682/1283): 

When the shaykh and imam al-Suhrawardl came to Damascus on a mis- 
sion from the caliph to invest al-Malik al-'Adil with the robe of honor, 
neckband, and so forth, he said to his companions, ‘I want to visit ‘All 
al-Kurdi,’ but the people said, ‘O’ master, do not do that for you are the 
imam of existence and that man does not perform the canonical prayers 
and walks around naked most of the time!’, to which he replied, ‘It is 
necessary for me to do so.’ Now, shaykh ‘Alt al-Kurdi used to inhabit the 
Grand Mosque of Damascus, but when a muwallah called Yaqut entered 
it, by sunset the very same day 'All had already left Damascus and set up 
residence in the cemetery near Bab al-$aghlr. He remained there until 
his death and Yaqut prevailed in the Grand Mosque. I saw this Yaqut in 
the Grand Mosque after 'All’s departure. When the shaykh Shihab al-Dln 
al-Suhrawardl searched the Grand Mosque for ‘All, Yaqut told him that 
he was now living in the cemetery and so he mounted his donkey and 
with a guide set off to find ‘All. Upon reaching the place, he dismounted 
and walked towards him. When ‘All al-Kurdi saw him drawing near, he 
defiantly displayed his nudity, but the shaykh Shihab al-Dln said, ‘This is 
not a thing which will stop me, for you must see me as I am 'your guest!’ 
And so he approached and sat with him. Later, some porters came bear- 
ing savory food, and they were asked, ‘who do you want?’, to which they 
replied, ‘the shaykh ‘All al-Kurdi’. He said, ‘put it before my guest!’, and 
then turning to the shaykh Shihab al-Dln said, ‘Did you not say that you 


m MZ, 8.2:638; DhR, 146; and, BN, 13:108-109. 

174 §aft al-Dln b. Abl ’1-Mansur, Risdlat Safi al-Din, ed. and trans. by Denis Gril as 
La Risdla de Safi al-Din Ibn Abi l-Mansur Ibn Zdfi r: Biographies des maitres spirituels connus 
par un cheikh egyptien du VIT/X1II' siecle (Cairo: IFAOC, 1986), 36, 125; which is quoted 
both by al-MunawI ( Kawakih \Tabagdt al-kubra], 2:272 [no. 433] and [Tabae/dt al-svghrd ] 
4:463-464 [no. 441]; and by Nabhani ( Jami , 2:331-332). 
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were my guest? In God’s name, eat! This is your reception.’ And so the 
shaykh ate and he held him [‘All al-Kurdi] in great esteem . 175 

As Denis Gril points out in his introduction to the Risdla, Sail al-Dln was 
particularly interested in narrating the exploits of muwallah?,, time and 
time again highlighting their importance in the ‘economy of sanctity’ 
and function in the invisible ‘spiritual government’ structuring the world 
in which he moved. The outcome of the meeting between Suhrawardl 
and ‘All al-Kurdi reflects this attitude, implicitly answering one of the 
main criticisms which Suhrawardl leveled against the Qalandariyya 
and other antinomian groups, namely their propensity to flout estab- 
lished social custom ( c ddat). m At the same time, this narrative evinces 
how early Suhrawardl came to be endowed with the paragonic status 
which later hagio-historiographers — such as AflakI in his account of 
the shaykh’s meeting with Baha’ al-Dln Valad — would employ in their 
own projects of sanctification. 

Baha* al-Din Valad (d. 628/1231) 

In his account of the life of Baha’ al-Dln Valad in the Manaqib al- anfin, 
the 8th/ 14th-century Mevlevi hagiographer Shams al-Dln AflakI places 
Suhrawardl together with the famous father of Jalal al-Dln Rumi on 
two occasions. The first meeting, which is not mentioned in the other 
sources on Baha’ al-Dui’s life, is said to have occurred during the family’s 
wanderings in the period between their departure from Khurasan and 
their arrival in Konya around 618/1221. Naturally enough, AflakI situ- 
ates the meeting in Baghdad, which if it actually occurred would have 
taken place in Sha'ban, 61 3/November December 1216. 177 According 
to his account, the arrival of the retinue was announced to the caliph 
al-Nasir, who perplexed at the answer which Baha’ al-Dln gave to his 
guards called upon Suhrawardl to discern who he was. Upon hearing 
the guard’s story, the shaykh announced that it could be none other 
than Baha’ al-Dln Valad, and al-Nasir sent him to deliver an invitation 
to visit the court. 


1,3 Salt ai-Dui, Risdlat, 36, 125. 

176 ‘AM, 1:231-233; cf. Ahmet Karamustafa, God’s Unruly Friends: Dervish Groups in 
the Islamic Liter Middle Period, 120(hl550 (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 
1994), 34-36. 

177 See: Frank Lewis, Rumi: Past and Present, East and West (Oxford: Oneworld, 2000), 
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Accompanied by a large group of well-wishers, Suhrawardl met 
Baba al-Dln on the outskirts of the city, dismounted from his mule, 
and greeted the shaykh with the utmost of politeness and respect. 
According to Aflakl, the family was put up at the Mustansiriyya 
Madrasa — an impossibility given that the institution was not opened 
until 632/1234 — and Suhrawardl personally attended to his settling in 
there, treating him with every kindness. Bah a al-Dln, however, refused 
the gifts sent to him by al-Nasir, and during a well-attended public ser- 
mon at the Palace Congregational Mosque criticized him severely for 
his impious behavior and warned him that the Mongols would descend 
upon him and exact revenge for his transgressions of the divine law. 178 
This was neither the first nor the last time Baha al-Dln exhorted a 
ruler with the same threat. 

The second meeting is said to have taken place in Konya during 
Suhrawardl’s mission to 'Ala’ al-Dln Kayqubad, the same year in which 
the family is said to have settled down in the city (618/1221). During 
this time, Baha’ al-Dln is reported to have repaid the kindness which 
Suhrawardl had shown him some years prior in Baghdad, proclaim- 
ing that: “the people of Suhraward are an ancient people, as well as 
near relations of ours.” 179 Later that night, the sultan had a perplex- 
ing dream which he immediately submitted to both Suhrawardl and 
Baha’ al-Dln for interpretation, the former deferring it to the latter 
who offered an interpretation which, as with his pronouncement on 
al-Nasir, predicted the utter ruin which the Mongols would bring upon 
the house of the Seljuks. 

Later in his account, Aflakl recounts another meeting which Suhra- 
wardl had with a member of Baha’ al-Dln’s circle in Konya, this time 
with the teacher of Jalal al-Dln RumI, Sayyid Burhan al-Dln Muhaqqiq 
(d. 637/1239—1240). This meeting, in fact, mirrors al-YafiVs account of 
the meeting between Suhrawardl and Ibn ‘Arabl (see below), employing 
the well-worn conceit of the ‘speechless conversation’: 

When the shaykh aTislam Shihab al-Dm-i Suhrawardl came from the 
abode of the caliphate to the sultan of Rum he wished to visit the Sayyid 
[Burhan al-Dln] ...when the shaykh went in to see him, he found him 
sitting motionless on the ground. The shaykh lowered his head and sat 
down at a distance. No words were exchanged between them. Weeping, 


178 Aflakl, The Feats of the Knowers of God, trans. John O’Kane (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 
14-17. 

179 Ibid., 34. 




the shaykh stood up and departed. The disciples asked: What is it that 
not a single question, answer, or any speech between you?’ The shaykh 
replied: ‘Before the people of spiritual states (hal) what is required is 
the language of spiritual states (zaban-i hal), not the language of words 
( qal ) . . . Later, Sahib Shams al-Dtn and his companions asked the shaykh: 
‘how did you find the Sayyid?’ To which he replied: ‘He is a wave-tossed 
sea of pearls of meaning and ornaments of the realities of Muhammad’s 
secrets, clear to the utmost degree and hidden in the utmost degree. Nor 
do I think that anyone else in the entire world, with the exception of 
our master Jalal al-Haqq wa-l-Dln will attain his spiritual achievement 
and overtake him’. 180 

Unlike Suhrawardl’s supposed meeting with Ibn ‘Arabl, however, given 
that its interest would have been limited to Mevlevi circles, Aflakl’s 
account is not repeated by later narrators. 

Ibn al-Fdrid (d. 632/1235) 

A similar situation occurs in connection with the celebrated Egyptian 
Sufi poet Ibn al-Farid. In the proem ( dibaja ) to his famous Diwan, his 
grandson ‘All Sibt Ibn al-Farid relates an anecdote told to him by his 
uncle concerning a meeting which is said to have taken place between 
Ibn al-Farid and Suhrawardl in the precincts of the Holy Mosque in 
Mecca in 628/1231: 

When Shihab al-Dln al-Suhrawardl went on pilgrimage in the year 628 
[1231], many people from Iraq went with him and during the circum- 
ambulation of the Ka'ba and the standing at ‘Arafat he noticed a huge 
crowd of people gathered around him, imitating his every word and 
action. It reached al-Suhrawardl that the shaykh [Ibn al-Farid] was there 
in the sacred precincts. He longed to see him, and he wept while saying 
inwardly, “Do you believe that God regards me as these folk do? Do you 
believe that I am remembered in the Beloved’s presence today?” Then the 
shaykh appeared to him and said, “O’ Suhrawardl: Good news for you, 
so strip off what is on you, /for you have been remembered despite your 
crookedness!” Shihab al-Dln screamed and stripped himself bare [i.e., 
of his ihram ] as did the Sufi masters (mashayikh) and the novices (_ fuqara ) 
present. He looked for the shaykh but could not find him, so he said, 
“This is news from one who was in the Divine Presence [ hadraf. ” Some 
time later, the two met there in the Noble Sanctuary, and they embraced 
and spoke together in private for a long while. He asked my father’s 
permission to invest me and my brother ‘Abd al-Rahman with the Sufi 
habit (khirqat al-sufiyya) according to his way (‘aid tariqatihi), but my father 


80 Ibid., 53 54. 
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would not permit it, saying, “This is not our manner faysat hadhihi min 
tariqirm).” But he persisted until my father consented, and I was invested 
as was my brother, together with Shihab al-Din Ahmad Ibn al-Khiyami 
and his brother Shams al-Din, who also has my father’s permission, for 
both of them were like sons to him. In addition, a large group of people 
were also invested by al-SuhravvardT in the presence of the shaykh and a 
group of Sufi masters such as Ibn al-'Ujavl al-Yamanl and others , 181 

Although dismissing its details, Boullata affirms the historicity of the 
report, arguing that there is little reason to doubt that Suhrawardl 
performed the pilgrimage of 628/1231 as it was his habit to make it 
annually near the end of his fife and to engage in the practice of pious 
retreat ( jawara ) while there. 182 In addition, Suhrawardl is reported to 
have made the pilgrimage in the preceding two years, during which he 
invested numerous individuals with the khirqa, transmitted the 'Awdnf 
al-ma'arif, and held preaching sessions. Although only mentioned by 'All 
Sibt Ibn al-Farid in this anecdote, Ibn al-Farid was no stranger to Mecca 
and it is quite probable that he could have been there at the time. 

Although Homerin does not dispute the possibility of Ibn al-Farid 
meeting with Suhrawardl in Mecca on chronological grounds, he is quite 
justified in questioning its historicity for a number of other reasons. 
First, as he quite righdy points out, within the internal organization 
of the Dibaja this anecdote dearly serves as a climatic hagiographic 
device aimed at exemplifying the saindy qualities of his grandfather 
following a long string of strategically crafted anecdotes. Second, a 
similar incident is related by a younger contemporary of 'Ah Sibt Ibn 
al-Farid, al-Fayyumr, in which Suhrawardl is replaced with one Abu Fath 
al-Wasitf who upon hearing the same couplet strips of himself of his 
ihrdm and then presents it to the poet as a gift of appreciation. Third, 
the implications of Ibn al-Farid’s refusal to allow his sons to be invested 
with the khirqa by Suhrawardl cannot be glossed over, haying something 
to do with the manner in which 'All Sibt Ibn al-Farid envisioned his 


181 Homerin, trans. , From Arab Poet to Muslim Saint: Ibn d- Farid, His Verse, and His Shrine 
(Columbia, S.C.: University of South Carolina Press, 1994), 47M8; and, idem, ‘ Umar 
Ibn al-Farid: Sufi Verse, Saintly Life (Marwah, NJ-" Paulist Press, 2000), 32T-325. I have 
made a number of changes and amendments to this translation based on the original 
text (“Dlbajat Ibn al-Farid”, in Dmrni Ibnd-Fdrid [Cairo: ‘Ayn, 1995], 182-183) in order 
to conform with the terminological, conventions employed in this book. A condensed 
version of the anecdote is given by al-Yafi'l (MJ, 4:77-78; and, JamI, Nafahat, 542; see 
also: Mr., 237; and, GE, 5 [no. 18]). 

182 Issa Boullata, “Toward a Biography of Ibn al-Farid,” Arabica 38.1 (1981): 

51 52. 


grandfather vis-a-vis the increasingly formalized tanqa - based modes of 
Sufi organization proliferating in the Egypt of his day. 183 

On the last point, Homerin speculates that not only was al-Fayyuml’s 
telling less appealing to the narrator as a hagiographic device but that 
his narrative may reflect a move among the poet’s descendents to orga- 
nize a distinct tanqa around Ibn al-Farid in which case his refusal, and 
subsequent consent that his sons be invested with the khirqa, provides a 
proof-text for an earlier articulation of a distinct order. However, and 
this is something which is taken up much more fully in Chapter Four of 
this study, this interpretation relies upon how we understand the term 
tanqa, for I read Ibn al-Farid’s response 'fay sat hadhihi min tariqimr as 
meaning: ‘as an act, investiture with the khirqa is not our way of doing 
things’, and not that Sibt Ibn al-Farid meant to say that his grandfather 
was rejecting Suhrawardl’s way {tanqa) in terms of it being construed as 
a distinct lineage or order (e.g., the Suhrawardiyya) in favor of another 
(e.g., a fictitious ‘Faridiyya’), but rather that he was simply attempting 
to enunciate the spiritual prestige of his subject through employing 
the figure of a paragonic Sufi master as a foil against which it could 
be measured. 

Mu' in al-lXn Chishti (d. 633/1236) 

The same seems to occur in the alleged instance of Suhrawardl’s 
meeting with the famed Sufi, and eponym of one of the earliest tanqa- 
lineages and eventual competitor to the Suhrawardiyya in the Indian 
Subcontinent, Mu In al-Din Chishti. According to Gramlich, during a 
period of wandering following his departure from his master ‘Uthman-i 
Harwanl (d. 607/1211 or 617/1221) and before his arrival in Ajmer 
(after already having met with both 'Abd al-Qadir al-jllanJ and Najm 
al-Bln Kubra) Mu'in al-Din Chishti visited Baghdad and while there 
cultivated a friendly relationship with 'Umar al-SuhrawardT. 184 Much like 
the famous legend of the ‘three schoolfellows’ (Nizam al-Mulk ‘Umar 


183 Homerin, From Arab Poet to Muslim Saint, 48-49; on the latter quoting ‘All b. 
Muhammad al-Fayyflml, Naihr al-jumm fi tarqfim d-a'yan, MS. Topkapi Sarayt, Ahmet 
III 1746, 2:69a~69h. In his article “‘Umar ibn al-Farid, A Saint of Mamluk and Otto- 
man Egypt,” in Manifestations of Sainthood in Islam, ed. Grace Martin Smith and Carl 
W. Ernst [Istanbul: The Isis Press, 1987], 85-94) Homerin charts this project of Ibn 
al-Farid’s sanctification. 

184 GE, 4 (no. 1 1); and thus Hartmann, “af-Suhrawarcft,” EF, 9:779; Knysh, Islamic 
Mysticism, 196; cf. Fritz Meier, Dk Fawa’ih al-Galal des Nagm ad-Fdh al-Kubrd (Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag,- 1957), 38-39. 
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Khayyam — Hasan-i Sabbah), however, the association between these 
eponyms of four of the earliest ton^a-hneages is but a later construction. 
Although important linkages were forged, and then broken, early-on 
between the Chishtiyya and Suhrawardiyya in India, there is no reli- 
able evidence that Suhrawardl either met or corresponded with Mu in 
al-Dln ChishtI, quite to the contrary. As EM. Currie has established, 
disentangling the Mu'ln al-Dln of history from the Mu'ln al-Dln of 
legend is a difficult task, 185 and as with the other narratives which link 
Suhrawardl with such ‘remarkable men’, this tradition must be read 
carefully. 

Although the work of Currie and others on the construction of the 
figure of Mu'ln al-Dln in later South Asian hagio-historiography excuses 
me from discussing the permutations of narratives placing him in the 
presence of Suhrawardl, it is important to make note of the first refer- 
ence to the two which is found — over three centuries after the supposed 
fact — in the Siyar al-firijin of the 10th/ 16th-century Suhrawardl poet 
and traveler Hamid b. Fadlullah Jamall-yi Dihlawl (d. 942/1542): 

When Mu'ln al-Dln arrived in Harwan in Nlshapur he found the blessed 
shaykh of the shaykhs 'Uthman-i Harwanl . . . and remained in his service 
for two-and-a-half years . . . when he completed his task, ‘Uthman invested 
him with the khirqat-i khildfa and he then asked for permission to go to 
Baghdad. He came to the town of Sijz where at the time Najm al-Dln 
[Kubra] lived and he remained in his company for some two-and-a-half 
months. From there, he went to Jll and there found Muhyi 1-Din ‘Abd 
al-Qadir [al-Jllanl] and remained in his company for some fifty-seven 
days . . . after meeting Muhyi ’1-Din ‘Abd al-Qadir, he went to Baghdad 
where he encountered Diya’ al-Dln [al-Suhrawardl] , the master (pir) of 
Shihab al-Dln [al-Suhrawardl] and for a time enjoyed his company. At 
that time Awhad al-Din Kirmani was in Baghdad at the beginning of 
his novitiate and it is related by the khalifa of the author of the Mathnam, 
Mawlanajalal al-Dln [Ruml], Husam al-Dln Chelebl, that Mu'ln al-Dln 
invested Kirmani with the khirqat-i khilafa and that Shihab al-Dln ‘Umar 
reached the state of the perfect man ( insan-i kamil). It is also related by 
Husam al-Din that Mu'ln al-Dln came from Baghdad to Hamadhan where 
he met Yusuf Hamadham and from there set out for Tabriz where he 
met Abu Sa'id TabnzI, the master of Jalal al-Dln Tabrlzl. . , 186 


183 The Shrine and Cult of Mu‘in al-Din Chishli of Ajmer (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1989), 20-96. In addition, see the comments of Ernst and Lawrence on ChishtI hagio- 
graphical sources and the construction of the ChishtI tradition in Sufi Martyrs of Love. 
188 As quoted, with modifications, by Currie, The Shrine and Cult , 32-33. 
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Although mentioning Suhrawardl — alongside a truly magnificent fist 
of the brightest stars in the Sufi universe of the time — according to 
Jamah’s account it was Abu 4-Najlb and not ‘Umar with whom Mu'ln 
al-Dln met, this ostensibly having occurred sometime before ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jllanl set out for Baghdad in 488/ 1095 187 (some forty-eight 
years before Mu'ln al-Dln Chishtl’s birth) and his emergence in the city 
as a public preacher in 521/1127 (there is no mention of him having 
returned to Jilan), Abu ’1-Najlb’s death in 563/1168, Kirmanl’s first 
visit to Baghdad c. 575/1 180, 188 and Mu'ln al-Dln’s arrival in India 
around 588/1192! When faced with such egregious chronological 
inconsistencies, one must ask other questions of such narratives, and 
as discussed in-depth by Currie, Ernst, and Lawrence, such questions 
have everything to do with the complex inter -turuq relationships of the 
Indian Subcontinent and almost nothing to do with the situation of 
late 6th/12th-early 7th/ 13th century Baghdad. 189 As is made apparent 
in the narratives of those figures associated with the development of 
both the Chishtiyya and Suhrawardiyya orders in India, the respective 
histories of these two lineages are intimately intertwined. 

Muhyi ’l-Din Ibn Arabt (d. 638/1240) 190 

The final meeting is both the most remarkable and the most telling as all, 
that which is alleged to have taken place between Suhrawardl and the 
Andalusian magister maximus Muhyi 4-Din Ibn ‘Arab! (d. 638/1240), who 


187 al-Shattanawft, Bahjat, 20; and, al-Tadift, Necklaces, 11; see also: Demeerseman, 
Nouveau regard, 7 ; and, Giirer, Abdiilkddir Geyldni: Hayah, Eserleri, Gbrifileri (Istanbul: Insan 
Yaymlan, 1999), 64. 

188 On which see Mikail Bayram, jjeyh Evhadii’d-din Hamid el-Kirmam ve Evhadiyye 
Tarikati (Konya: Danila Matbaacilik ve Ticaret, 1993), 23-24, 27. 

189 ChishtI sources forge all manner of connections between Mu'ln al-Dln and 
Suhrawardl (alongside Najm al-Dln Kubra, Ibn ‘Arabl, Awhad al-Dln Kirmani, Sadr al- 
Dln Qunawl, Baha’ al-Dln Valad, etc.), some dated such an anecdote in the apocryphal 
Dalil al-'drifin (composed c. 756/1355-787/1385) which places Suhrawardl alongside 
him at the investiture of Qutb al-Dln Bakhtiyar in 613/1216 in Baghdad (Currie, Shrine, 
48), another in a mid-1 1th/ 1 7th-century Indian hagiography, the Siyar al-aqtdb, which 
has Suhrawardl, Awhad al-Dln al-Kirmanl, and many others coming to ‘kiss his feet 
in order to obtain blessings’ at the sessions of samd‘ which he would hold in Baghdad 
(ibid., 69, 95), a text which a bit later in the narrative also places Suhrawardl and 
Awhad al-Dln Kirmani in India performing dhikr with Mu'ln al-Dln! (ibid., 82) 

190 This section is a much condensed version of my article “Between Historiography, 
Hagiography and Polemic: The ‘Relationship’ between Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl 
and Ibn Arabl,” JMIAS 34 (Autumn, 2003): 59-82. 
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according to Osman Yahia met Suhrawardl in Baghdad in 608/121 1, 191 
although as Claude Addas has quite rightly pointed out, the passage 
from Ibn al-‘Imad’s Shadharat al-dhahab which he cites provides neither 
place nor date for such a meeting 192 and Gramlich points out that: 
“the meeting between this renowned and uncontested representative 
of speculative mysticism with his twenty-year elder Suhrawardl carries 
certain legendary elements, much like the meeting between Abu Sa'ld 
b. Abi 1-Khayr and Ibn Slna.” 193 Gramlich is quite right, for not only 
are there no mutually verifiable points of biographical intersection 
between the two but the biographies of each tell us that they could only 
have met during a rather limited window of time: either in Baghdad 
during the latter part of the year 608/1212 or almost ten years later 
in Malatya in the year 618/1221 during the course of Suhrawardl’s 
mission to 'Ala 1 al-Dln Kayqubad. Despite the reception which Ibn 
‘Arab! received in Baghdad in 608/1212 — having been interviewed by 
the important Iraqi historiographers Ibn al-Dubaythl and Ibn al-Najjar, 
both of whom were students of Suhrawardl — and the well-documented 
receptions which Suhrawardl received during his journey to Anatolia 
in 618/1221, there is no corroborating evidence which places the two 
together during either of these times. 

There is, in fact, only one narrative which places the two shaykhs 
together at all, and for reasons which will become clear shortly, it 
provides no real clues as to time or place. The earliest occurrence 
of this story — which would serve as the template for all to follow As 
found in the Mir’at al-jindn of the 8th/ 14th-century Shah ( T jurist and 
Sufi Abu ‘Abdullah b. As'ad al-Yafi'l (d. 768/1367). His account runs 
as follows: 

It has been said that he [Ibn ‘Arabi] met with Imam Shihab al-Dln al- 
SuhrawardT and that during this meeting everyone was looking at one 
another in expectation, but the two departed without saying a word. 
Later, Ibn ‘Arabi was asked about shaykh Shihab al-Dln and he replied, 
‘he is filled with the sunna from head to toe’. Likewise, Shihab al-Dln 
was asked about him and he said, ‘he is an ocean of divine verities’ 
(bahr al-haqa’if).’ As I have mentioned in some of my books, everyone 

191 Histoire et classification de I’oeuvre d’Ibn Arabi (Damascus: Institut Franyais de Damas, 
1964), 2:98. 

192 Quest for the Red Sulpher: The Life of Ibn Arabi, trans. Peter Kingsley (Cambridge, 
UK: The Islamic Texts Society, 1993), 240; cf. ShDh, 7:337. 

193 GE, 4. Hartmann says the same (Air, 236 -237; idem, “al-Suhrawardl,” EF, 9:779); 
but cf. Meier, Abu Sa‘id, 26-28 on the issue of their correspondence. 
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disagrees over the question of declaring him [Ibn ‘Arabi] a heretic, but 
my personal opinion in the matter is to withhold judgment and entrust 
his affair to God Most High. 194 

The same report, with various accretions and inclusions, can be found 
in later biographical works such as, for example, the Shadharat al-dhahab 
of the 1 1th/ 1 7th-century Hanbali biographer Ibn al-'Imad which Yahia 
cited as proof of their meeting: 

It is reported that al-Yafi‘1 used to censure him by saying that he was a 
heretic. One day some of his companions said to him, ‘I want you to 
point out the qutb to me’, and he said ‘it is he’. It was said to him: ‘but 
you normally censure him’, to which he responded: “I maintain the 
exotericity of the reveled law”, although in his Irshad he has described it 
in terms of mystical knowing (ma'rifa) and its verities. And he said: ‘the 
two shaykhs, these two imams , — both of them gnostics, verifiers of divine 
realities, and respected divines — al-Suhrawarctt and Ibn ‘Arab! met; and 
during this meeting each of them sat in silence for an hour after which 
they departed without saying a word. Later, it was said to Ibn ‘Arabi, ‘so, 
what do you say about al-Suhrawardl?’, to which he replied, ‘he is filled 
with the sunna from head to toe.’ Likewise, it was said to al-Suhrawardl, 
‘so, what do you say about him?’, and he replied, ‘he is an ocean of 
divine verities’. 195 

Based on such retellings, it is clear from the outset that the issue here 
is not whether or not Ibn Arabi and Suhrawardl actually met, but 
rather that their meeting serves a polemical agenda, namely to position 
one or another biographer or historiographer in terms of his stance 
on the issue of takfir. As Alexander Knysh has shown, the controversy 
over Ibn ‘Arabi consumed a great deal of the collective energy of 
medieval Muslim thinkers from the 7th/ 13th century onwards, it 
being something of a standard obligation to define one’s own position 
vis-a-vis the controversial Sufi master. As he has convincingly argued, 
in fact, the manner in which the figure of Ibn Arab! was reimagined 
and reproduced in later Muslim discursive arenas can in many ways 
be better understood when viewed as a literary discourse; as a series 
of narratives both masking and reflecting broader theological tensions 
and controversies of concern to a particular discursive community at a 
given time and place. What this amounts to, then, is the production of a 
body of literature which for all intents and purposes engages the legacy 


194 MJ, 4:101. 

195 ShDh, 7:337. 
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of the shaykh only inasmuch as pronouncements — or more often than 
not, equivocations — on that legacy serve, to quote Alexander Knysh: 

. . as a convenient rallying point for various religio-polidcal factions 
vying for power and supremacy . . . this, in turn, leads to the historical 
Ibn ‘Arabl becoming fictionalized into a polemical image, for once the 
rules of the debate had been established by a few authoritative scholars, 
they were, some exceptions and variations apart, meticulously observed 
by both parties to the debate, leading, as it were, to the routinization 
and stabilization of the polemical discourse.” 196 

In the case of al-Yafi'l, the intention is clear, namely that in his well- 
known personal disagreement over negative assessments of the shaykh 
by vituperative critics such as Ibn Taymiyya or less-than-flattering 
biographical portrayals such as that of Dhahabl, the learned Shafi'l 
scholar and Sufi sympathizer self-consciously and programmatically 
set out to vindicate — although in rather ambivalent terms — Ibn 'Arabl 
from charges of infidelity, grave sin, and even heresy. By coupling Ibn 
'Arabl with a well-known and by then paradigmatic representative 
of a creditable, thoroughly jama’i-sunm, essentially unimpeachable, 
‘Islamically-correct’ and ‘ulama-sanctioned’ tradition of organized, 
tanqa- based Sufism, al-Yafi'l was able to mitigate questions over the 
shaykh’s standing vis-a-vis the very tradition which he claims. What 
better way to rehabilitate the image of a potential kafir then to place 
him squarely in the lap of an unquestionably unobjectionable and, 
especially during the 8th/ 14th century, authoritative icon of all that is 
right with the Sufi tradition such as Abu Hafs ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl? 
Interestingly enough, however, by no means did al-YafiTs figuration 
do much to soften potential polemics, and the use of such ‘face-saving’ 
narratives did not go unnoticed by Ibn ‘Arabl’s critics, one such critic in 
fact later remarking that “the al-Suhrawardi story was transmitted from 
one anonymous [narrator] to another” and that al-Yafi'l mentioned it 
because, as an advocate of Sufis, he was keen on “finding excuses for 
them no matter how far-fetched they may be.” 197 

In later Sufi hagio-historiography, the meeting between the two which 
we first encounter in al-Yafi'l became something of a trope, a trope at 

196 Ibn Arabi in the Later Islamic Tradition: The Making of a Polemical Image in Medieval 
Islam (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1999), 274, 275. 

197 Ibid., 119 (quoting the vituperative Yemeni critic, Ibn al-Ahdal, in his Kashf 
al-ghita’ ’an haqa’iq al-tawhid wa L-radd aid Ibn Arabl alfayksuf al-sufi [Tunis: Ahmad 
Baklr, 1964], 274). 
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least inasmuch as it came to take on a certain ideological weight vis- 
a-vis whatever partisan leanings guide the narrative vision of this or 
that hagiographer. Within Sufi hagio-historiography the locus classicus of 
the supposed meeting between Ibn Arabl and Suhrawardl is found in 
Jaml’s Nafahat al-uns. Although he quotes al-Yafi'l as a source, in Jaml’s 
retelling of the meeting the tables are turned. Here, a paradigmatic 
Ibn ‘Arabl is put in service of Suhrawardl, lending, it would seem, a 
measure of credibility and importance to the eponym of one of the 
most active Sufi brotherhoods of Jaml’s time. Curiously enough, this 
connection does not appear in his entry on Ibn 'Arabl 198 — where he 
simply repeats the episode we find in al-Yafi'l — but rather is program- 
matically embedded within his account of Suhrawardl where he quotes 
from al-Simnanl’s Chihil majlis: 

In the Risale-ye iqbaliye m it is mentioned that shaykh Rukn al-Dtn ‘Ala’ 
al-Dawla said that shaykh Sa'd al-Dln Hammuya was asked, ‘how do you 
find shaykh Muhyl 1-Din? ’ to which he said [in Arabic], ‘he is a surging 
ocean without a shore’. It is also said that he was asked. ‘How do you find 
shaykh Shihab al-Dtn Suhrawardl?’ to which he replied [in Arabic] : “the 
perpetual light of the Prophet — may God bless and greet him — shines 
upon his forehead, and that is something else indeed! 200 

Here, JamI makes two interesting connections. The first is between Ibn 
‘Arab! and two silsilas: the Kubrawiyya and the Suhrawardiyya, both 
of which underwent a rapid expansion in the eastern Islamic lands 
of Jaml’s time, each in fact vying for patronage and legitimacy vis-a- 
vis the other as well as finding themselves in competition with Jami’s 
own Naqshbandl lineage. In choosing al-Simnanl’s quote, and thus 
placing the disciple of the celebrated Najm al-Dln Kubra, Sa'd al-Dln 
Hammuya (d. 650/1252), alongside Suhrawardl, JamI is able to effect, 
in one fell swoop, an immediate connection between two contemporary 
tanqa- based Sufi traditions, both of which were not only very active in 
the Persianate milieu for which JamI was writing, but were also known 
for their mutual hostility to the school of Ibn ‘Arabl. By having both 
of these iconic representatives of their respective brotherhoods praise 
Ibn Arabl, JamI is able to further solidify his vision of what he sees 
as constituting an ‘authentic’ mystico-theosophical Sufi tradition, a 

198 JamI, Nafahat al-uns, 546. 

199 al-Simnanl, Chihil majlis, ed. ‘Abd al-Raff Haqlqat (Tehran: Intisharat Asatlr, 
1378 sh.), 215. 

200 JamI, Nafahat, 474. 
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vision which he programmatically lays out in the Nafahafs sizeable 
introduction. The second connection concerns the nur muhammadiyya , an 
image which is integral not only to Ibn ‘Arabfs system, but one which 
came to figure prominently in certain Naqshbandl appropriations of 
the Akbarian tradition. For Jami, al-YahTs ‘ocean of divine verities’ 
ultimately cannot serve his agenda well enough, for although the most 
obvious meaning of the figure of speech which the speaker is made to 
employ in this account is quite intelligible without reference to the nur 
muhammadiyya, for those attuned to such imagery — as indeed most of 
Jamis audience would have been the allusion is unmistakable. 

The final meeting between Ibn ‘Arabl, al-shaykh al-akbar, and Abu Hafs 
‘Umar Suhrawardl, shaykh al-sufiyya, is in fact both the earliest and the 
latest of the three. It is a meeting which in the first place differs from all 
others, a meeting which takes place not in the texts of historiographers 
and hagiographers, not in the narratives of the Other, but rather in 
a world within which both subjects appear on equal footing, a world 
within which both were equally immersed, a world which is comprised 
of narratives of the self — or so it would seem. This is the universe of 
the authorial text, a held of experience and self-immortalization within 
which both Ibn ‘Arabl and Suhrawardl were undisputedly prolific. It was 
in this world where the two shaykhs did in fact meet each other, at least 
one of them interrogating the other through the medium of pen and 
ink, inserting themselves into the broader discursive fields which each 
shared by default. It must be said, however, that as tantalizing as this 
sounds, this meeting was but a brief, fleeting, encounter; for both Ibn 
Arabl and Suhrawardl devote little to no space to his contemporary, 
and from what I have been able to determine neither had much interest 
in the other, certainly not to the extent to which the historiographical 
and hagiographical narratives would lead us to believe. 

Let us start at the beginning. In his al-Futuhat al-maktdyya, Ibn ‘Arabl 
refers to Suhrawardl twice. Both of these references occur within the 
context of the shaykh’s thoughts on the ontological differentiation 
between divine witnessing, or God’s self-unveiling ( al-mushahada ), the 
divine word or speech ( al-kalam ) and the primordial polarity of the 
divine will, namely its bifurcation into two modes: the engendering 
command, al-amr al-takwim, and the prescriptive command, al-amr al- 
takliJF m In both cases, the shaykh employs the figure of Suhrawardl, or 

201 On this, see William Chittick, The Self-Disclosure of God (Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1998), 250-251. 
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in the following case that of his uncle Abu 1-Najlb, as an example of 
an individual for whom the two are wholly undifferentiated; one whose 
spiritual state has not yet matured to a point which would allow him 
to distinguish between these two modalities. Thus, in chapter 550 on 
the subject of knowing the state of the qutb, Ibn ‘Arabl writes: 

It is inevitable that he who has directly tasted the two commands becomes 
aware of their distinction. It has reached me on the authority of the aged 
shaykh Shihab al-Dln al-Suhrawardl, that his cousin [sic!] Abu ’1-Najlb 
maintained the unity between divine witnessing and the divine word. 
Although I know his station and his tasting in regards to this, I do not 
know if he advanced after this or not. I do know, however, that he was 
at the level of ‘imaginalization’ ( al-takhayyul ) and this is a common station 
widespread among the generality of Sufis; but as for the elect, they know 
it and through a certain affair have surpassed that which the generality 
of Sufis have tasted. This is what we, al-Sayyan, and anyone who follows 
the same route of realization have alluded to. 202 

Likewise, in chapter 7 1 on the mysteries of fasting, in a section deal- 
ing with the question of whether or not the faster is allowed to kiss or 
be kissed by someone, Ibn ‘Arab! once again mentions al-Suhrawardl, 
saying: 

With regard to this question of kissing: among the doctors of the law 
there are those who approve of it unconditionally, those who disapprove 
of it without exception, and those who disapprove of it for the novice but 
approve of it for the shaykh. The answer to this question is the opposite 
of the issue of Moses — peace be upon him — for he requested the vision 
{al-ru’ya) after experiencing the divine word. As for divine witnessing and 
the divine word, the two do not occur simultaneously save in the isthmithic 
theophany ( al-tajalli al-barzakhi). This was the station of Shihab al-Din 
‘Umar al-Suhrawardl who died in Baghdad — may God be merciful to 

him- for it has been narrated to me about him by a transmitter from 

among his companions whom I trust, that he maintained the unity of the 
vision and the divine word, and for this reason I know for certain that his 
witnessing took place in the isthmithic theophany, and there is no doubt 
about it, for without that, it could not have been so. 203 

Interestingly enough, in the entry on Suhrawardl in his al-Kawakib 
al-dhurriya, the 1 1th/ 17th-century Egyptian scholar and Khalwatl Sufi 
al-MunawI not only quotes the passage from this chapter in his account, 
but misconstrues its meaning, saying that: “it should be pointed out to 

202 Ibn ‘Arabl, al-Futuhat al-makhyya, photo-reproduction of the Cairo 1867 edition 
(Beirut: Dar $&dir, 1968), 4:192. 

203 Ibid., 1:609. 
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you that the gnostic Ibn Arab! praised him by saying this”. 204 For Ibn 
'Arabl, however, Suhrawardl, as with many other similar individuals 
whom he uses to support such points, serve only as examples of lesser 
attainments, and not as praiseworthy exemplars of the perfect man. 

So what about Suhrawardl? As was mentioned earlier, it is ‘common 
scholarly knowledge’ that Suhrawardl harshly criticized the shaykh on 
the grounds that he had somehow adulterated or sullied the pure and 
simple mystical experience of the classical Sufi tradition by introducing 
the abstract and speculative language of Islamic philosophy into the 
once “venerable tradition of Prophetic tasawwuf ” — or did he? While 
later Muslim thinkers such as Ibn Khaldun (d. 780/1382) made such 
a charge against the shaykh, 203 it is unclear if Suhrawardl should be 
counted among them. In her entry “al-Suhrawardl” in the second edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, Angelika Hartmann states: 

Though referring to the doctrine of the “pious forefathers”, al-Suhrawardl 
in his mystical ideas went far beyond this, up to the point of even accept- 
ing, be it in a limited way, the and ’l-hakk of al-Halladj. Yet the freedom 
which al-Suhrawardl permitted himself in his judgment of the executed 
mystic did not bring him into agreement with the doctrines of contem- 
porary “freethinkers”. In strong words, he turned against the pantheism 
of his contemporary Ibn al- 'Arabl. According to al-Suhrawardl, the latter 
had started to establish a despicable connection between tasawwuf and 
elements of Greek philosophy. 206 

This statement, as with much of her entry, is in fact no thin g but a direct 
translation of some passages in her otherwise excellent 1975 German 
monograph an-Nasir li-Din Allah f' 1 this statement itself being based 
upon some rather confusing evidence provided by Massignon in his 
monumental La passion d’l-Hallaj — which, incidentally, Hartmann does 
not cite in the above quoted entry. In fact, this is the only place' in her 
rather sizable oeuvre on Suhrawardl where she mentions this fact. No 
place is it stated exactly where Suhrawardl criticizes Ibn 'Arabl, and 
no wonder because no such mention of Ibn ‘Arabl is made in either 
of Suhrawardl’s polemics against the faldsifa, the Rashf al-nasaih or the 
Idalat al- c iyan c ala ’l-burhdn, nor in fact throughout his entire corpus! 


204 al-MunawI, Kawafdb, 2:517. 

205 On this, see Knysh, Ibn Arab i, 190-197. 

206 Hartmann, “al-Suhrawardl, Shihab al-Dln Abu Hafs ‘Umar,” EP 9-778 

207 Mr., 236-237. ’ - . ‘ 
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More than any of Suhrawardl’s meetings with ‘remarkable men’, 
this episode serves as an excellent example of the way in paradigmatic 
or ‘iconic’ figures constitute a special class of persons within pre-mod- 
ern biographical literary traditions. Functioning as loci of broader 
networks of values, ideologies, and religio-philosophic discourses, the 
way in which the ‘biographies’ of such figures are written often tell us 
much more about those who wrote them then about the biographee 
himself. In the case of Muhyl 1-Din Ibn ‘Arabl and Abu Hafs ‘Umar 
al-Suhrawardl it is apparent just how easily their iconic value could be 
capitalized, coming to serve as a sort of discursive unit of exchange 
in the economy of medieval Muslim polemic; although the concerns 
of Yafi‘1 and JamI differed considerably, both were able to make good 
use of a common legal tender. 

The Farewell Pilgrimage 

Alongside of these meetings with individual remarkable men, there are 
a number of reports that Suhrawardl made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
numerous times, often accompanied by a large retinue of disciples and 
others. 208 Stories of the activities of he and his disciples in the holy 
city are common in later hagio-historiography, especially in the South 
Asian materials where the ‘Sufi shaykh in Mecca’ is a common trope. 
Despite their rhetorical coloring, however, there is little reason to doubt 
that Suhrawardl preformed the pilgrimage numerous times for not only 
does Suhrawardl explicitly state that the A c lam al-hudd was composed in 
Mecca, but his handbook for pilgrims, the Hilyat al-nasik ji l-man/ink, 
evinces his first-hand knowledge of the rites of the pilgrimage and a 
personal familiarity with the topography of the Hejaz. 209 Although 


208 WA, 3:447; al-‘Uman, MasdUk, 8:225; TIbW, 2:233; BN, 12:138; Ibn Duqmaq, 
Nuzhat, 61; TShK, 8:340; al-Dawudl, Tabaqdt al-mufassinn, ed. ‘All Muhammad ‘Umar 
(Cairo: Maktabat Wahba, 1972), 2:10; MS, 2:355-356; and, ShDh, 7:268. 

209 AH, 46; idem, Hilyat al-nasik, MS. Siiley., Ayasofya 1136 3 , fol. 98b-121b. What 
we can say for sure is that during his time in Mecca, Suhrawardl would also hold 
preaching sessions ( majlis al-wap), a typically accentuated example (from outside the 
Suhrawardiyya sources) of one such session being preserved by al-'UmaiT: “al-Wad2‘i 
has related that Shaykh Qu{b al-Dto b. al-Qurtubl said: ‘I was present in a gathering 
of Shaykh Shihab al-Dln al-Suhrawardl in Mecca, and he was preaching. Near the 
end of his sermon, he recited the following [verses] : ‘He is inaccessible and his places 
of abode are his places alone/he alights, and in the dead of night sees with his own 
eyes what afflicts him; among his companions a brother falls into ecstasy by disputing 
with him/for in conversation, no outpouring can keep pace with him.’ Thereupon, a 
Sufi (fatpr) came up to him and said: ‘I will discourse with you, O’ preacher!’ and he 
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we do not know when he made his first pilgrimage, later in his life he 
seems to have made it on a regular basis well as often staying in the 
city as a ‘pious resident’ ( mujawir ), stopping the practice only when he 
became too infirm to travel. 210 Some of these pilgrimages, in fact, are 
dated, such as the one of 626/1229 during which he granted Baha 
al-Dln Zakariyya MultanI written permission to train disciples and the 
one of the following year when he invested Diva al-Dln al-Sabtl with 
the khirqa as well as transmitting his Awarif al-rna 'drif to a large group 
of students, including to Ibn al-Qastallanl (d. 686/1287). 211 

Beyond its religious and spiritual significance, the pilgrimage seems 
to also have also served an important function in the diffusion of 
Suhrawardi’s Sufi system. As with business men and traders who forged 
commercial relationships with individuals whom they would have oth- 
erwise never met, for scholars and Sufis such as Suhrawardl the grand 
microcosm of the Abode of Islam which was the medieval hajj served 
as an ideal setting where personal connections could be made, rela- 
tionships forged, hadilh gathered, works transmitted, and khirqa s given. 
This is not only well evinced in the datable instances of investiture 
and transmission but also reflected in hagiographical anecdotes, such 
as Suhrawardi’s alleged meeting with Ibn al-Farid in 628/1231 or a 
tradition preserved by the 9th/ 15th-century Persian chronicler Khwafl 
who states that in616/1220a meeting of prominent Sufis took place at 
the Holy Mosque in Mecca and that Suhrawardl was among the gather- 
ing. 212 Mecca as a center of Sufism throughout the 7th/ 13th- 8th/ 1 4th 
centuries is well evinced in the numerous ribats which are known to 
have existed in the city, and Suhrawardl is certainly not the only great 

sat down and placed his head between his knees, and the shaykh said: ‘prepare your 
brother for burial for he has died!” And so they went to him and found him dead, 
prepared him and buried him.” ( Masalik , 8:226) 

210 SN, 22:376. 

211 al-Suhrawardl, Ijz. li-Baha’al-Dm Zakarijya Multdru, MS. Tub., Ma VI 90*, fol. 7 lb; 
for al-SabS’s investiture see SN, 22:377, and, TIsl, 53:1 15; and, for Ibn abQastallani’s 
riwaya of the ‘Awarif (who states he finished hearing the text from Suhrawardl during 
a tmjiu, in the shade of the Ka'ba, in Dhu ’1-Hijja, 627/Oct., 1230) MS. Kop., Fazil 
Ahmed Paja 750, fol. 130b, which he subsequendy transmitted to one Khalil b. Badran 
al-Halabi in 649/1251 in the famous SaM al-Su‘ada’ Khanaqah in Cairo. 

212 Here, Suhrawardl is placed along with such luminaries as Sa'd al-Dln Hammuya 
and Awhad al-Dtn Kirmani. (Khwaft, Mtijmal, 1.2:290) For Khwaft such connec- 
tions are many. In his obituary for the early Kubrawl master, Sayf al-Dln Bakharzl 
(d. 659/1261), for instance Khwaft states that he heard hadith from Suhrawardl, 
although given the details of his biography it is quite unclear when or where the two 
could have met. (ibid., 1.2:316). 
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shaykh to be associated with the city, whether in physical visits or the 
more common spiritual visits which are so well known to us from South 
Asian hagiographic traditions. At least one of Suhrawardi’s succes- 
sors — the above mentioned Ibn al-Qastallanl — followed his master’s 
precedent of spending time in Mecca, investing disciples with the khirqa 
on Suhrawardi’s authority and transmitting the Awarif al-rna anf to a 
large groups of individuals who came to the city from as far away as 
Morocco and Andalusia. 

What is certain, is that after the death of al-Nasir the public activi- 
ties of Suhrawardl began to slip quietly into the background. By this 
time, the era of ambassadorial missions and embassies had long since 
ended and it seems that in the final few years of his fife, the shaykh 
spent his time quietly in the city of Baghdad, perhaps living in the 
Ribat al-Ma’muniyya which would later be passed on to his son Tmad 
al-Dln and from him to a long fine of hereditary Sufi shaykhs who 
trained disciples within its precincts. Nothing substantial is reported 
about these final years save that although suffering from blindness and 
debilitation, the venerable old shaykh did not fail to keep up with the 
duties required of him, his biographers being careful to point out that 
he was fastidious in attending the Friday congregational prayer even 
though he had to be carried to the mosque on a litter. 213 

He died, at the age of ninety-three, on the evening of Tuesday, the 
1st of Muharram, 632/26 September, 1234 214 and the following morn- 
ing — after his funeral prayer at the Jami' al-Qasr — was interred in the 
Wardiyya, a cemetery located on the east bank of the city near the 
Zafariyya Neighborhood near the Bab Abraz. 215 Perhaps in vindication 

213 According to his contemporary and student Ibn al-Najjar(as quoted by SN, 
22:375, and, TIsl, 53: 1 14; see also: TW, 6: 1 223; TShK, 8:340; TFSh 2 , l :401 ; MS, 2:355; 
and, al-DaljT, al-Faldkat wa-l-maflukun [Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Iimiyya, 1993], 124). 
Hamd Allah Mustawft provides another interesting account of his devotional program, 
underscoring the trope of the ‘spiritual athlete’ so common in retellings of such Sufi 
shaykhs: “In the presence of the caliph, it is said that he completed the recitation 
of the Qur’an in the span of only two units of prayer, and that everyday he would 
complete two full courses of litanies (waffa). One time, the caliph put him to a test: to 
stand before him while reciting the (entire) Qur’an, a task which he completed in less 
than three hours without neglecting a single rule of proper recitation. [Tdnkh-i gttzxda, 
669) 

2W Nasab al-Suhrawardt, fol. 52b; SN, 22:377, and, Tashkopiuzade, 2:355. For his part, 
al-Mundhin states the first night of Muharram [TW, 6:121), and Ibn akDimyaft on 
the night of Wednesday in the beginning of Muharram [MustajM, 368). 

215 Ur, 2:320 [hawashi, no. 1); TW, 6:122; WA, 3:448; (pseudo-)Ibn al-Fuawaft, KH, 
103; and, al-'UmaraT, Masalik, 8:227; cf. Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi who says that he was buried 
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over his indiscretion of 605/1208, his biographers are careful to mention 
that he died without a penny to his name. 216 At some point prior to his 
death a mausoleum had already been constructed for him, a building 
which was later restored by the Ottoman sultan Murad IV along with 
the sanctuaries of Abu Hanlfa and ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl after he 
took the city from the Safavids in 1048/ 1638. 217 Since that time, the 
mausoleum has witnessed a number of repairs and despite the tragedies 
which Baghdad has suffered in recent memory, still stands today. 

* * * 

In the narratives of the historiographers, prosopographers, and Sufi 
hagiographers we are presented with a figuration of Suhrawardi which 
finds him, often at one and the same time, playing the role of a Shafi'I 
‘alim and muhaddith, a charismatic public preacher, a respected Sufi 
master whose membership in the ranks of the sulaha’ is unimpeach- 
able, a gnostic who has reached the heights of spiritual perfection, 
and a diplomat whose religious and spiritual authority was of enough 
value to al-Nasir and his opponents to be employed to effect political 
gain. Here, we find an 'Umar al-Suhrawardl who played roles, along- 
side many others, which were of consequence in all three clusters of 
before and after which came to coalesce in late 6th/ 12th and early 
7th/ 13th-century Baghdad, ensuring the permanence of his memory 
in multiple narratives and for multiple groups of individuals. While 
these authors and compilers tell us a great deal about the shape of 
Suhrawardl’s world as they choose to represent it vis-a-vis the expecta- 
tions and constraints of their respective genres and historiographical 
or biographical projects, at the same time such representations tell us 
next to nothing about how Suhrawardi actually envisioned himself and 
the world in which he moved. For this, we need to turn to a different 
set of texts and traces. 


in his ribat, apparently confusing him and Abu ’1-Najlb (MZ, 8.2:689). According to 
Yaqut, the Wardiyya Cemetery was located after the Bab Abraz on the eastern side 
near the walls of the Zafariyya neighborhood (Mu'jam al-buldan, 4:61, 5:371; see further 
Wiet, Baghdad, 115-116). 

216 SN, 22:375; TShK, 8:340; and, TFSh, 2:835. 

217 KH, 103; al-Dimyatl, Muslafid, 327; Ernst Herzfeld, “Damascus: Studies in 
Architecture — I,” An Islamka 9 (1942): 26-27; and, Mr., 249. 


CHAPTER THREE 
WRITING AUTHORITY 

At some point later in his life, al-Suhrawardl received a request from 
some of his companions and friends (ashah wa-asdiqa’) to explain to them 
the meaning of voluntary poverty ( faqr ). Such a request was nothing 
new, and he received many others like it from, as Ibn Khallikan stated, 
“masters of the path ( arbab al-tanq) from among the shaykhs of his era 
who would write to him from their home countries asking for ‘legal 
opinions’ ( fatawa ) on things having to do with their spiritual states.” 1 
Indeed, in addition to an assemblage of letters, testaments, and com- 
pendiums written at the behest of various petitioners, a collection of 
such legal opinions composed at the behest of an anonymous ‘group 
of imams of Khurasan’ have been preserved in the manuscript record. 2 
For some reason, however, in response to this particular request from his 
associates, Suhrawardi set about composing a short epistle which, with 
obvious delight and conviction, he chose to preface with an extended 
first-person narrative: 

I have traveled through parts of this world and have learned and accom- 
plished many great things. I have kept company with great men, and 
have tasted both the sweet and bitter things of this world. I have studied 
many books, associated with the ulama, witnessed many wonders, and 
after all of this, would say that I have not seen a thing more fleeting then 
the life of this world or anything closer than death and the Hereafter. 
Indeed, I have not seen a thing better than the latter! I have never seen 
anything more precious in this world or the next than true contentment, 
nor a more debased person than the one who spends his life in vain and 
hopeless pursuits. I have come to see humility as the most precious orna- 
ment and stinginess as the worst. I have not seen anything comprised of 
more evil than envy, nor have I seen anything comprised of more good 


1 WA, 3:447; TIbW, 2:233; Dawudl, Tabaqat, 2:11; and, ShDh, 7:270. 

2 Ajubbat ‘an masd’il bad aimmat Khurasan which has been edited with a useful intro- 
duction and notes by Ahmad Tahin ‘Iraqi as “Pasukhha’i Shihab al-Dln ‘Umar-i 
Suhravardl,” Maqalal u Banastha 49-50 (1369/1411/1991): 45-64. In addition, al- 
Mundhirl — who never visited Baghdad — states that: “we are in possession of ijazas 
from him which he sent to us ( katabaha ilayna) more than once, including one dated 
618 [1221].” (TW, 6:123) 
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than beautiful manners. I have seen no greater insult than pandering and 
nothing which prolongs life more than abstinence. 1 have seen that success 
comes with diligence and assiduity, and I have never seen a more deprived 
person than the greedy nor a more grief stricken person than one who 
seeks this world. I have seen disgrace in obedience to created beings and 
nobility and honor in obedience to the Creator, and I have seen nothing 
harder nor more grim than the hearts of kings. I have not seen a more 
intelligent person than one who focuses on the Hereafter nor a more 
ignorant person than one who focuses on this world . . . indeed, I have seen 
the blessing of life and livelihood in obedience to God Most High and 
happiness in this world and the next in following His Messenger. 3 

Beyond a few curt passages scattered here and there, this mor alizin g 
homily constitutes the limit of Suhrawardl’s autobiographical voice, 
a voice which much like al-Ghazall in his celebrated al-Munqidh min 
al-daldl is more formulaic than personal, and more rhetorical than 
autobiographical sensu stricto. 

One should not expect too much from such works however. The 
absence of such a voice is not unusual, for first-person narratives 
represent but a small fraction of the collective literary output of 
6th/ 1 2th— 7th/ 1 3th-century Sufis and are scarcely evinced in the generic 
categories upon which Suhrawardl drew in composing his own works 
in any case. 4 Meaningful autobiographical statements — and this seems 
to be the manner in which he would have wanted to represent himself 
to both his colleagues and to future generations — are not to be found 
in biographical anecdotes (although he occasionally uses them to prove 
a point) nor in the direct quotations of those few prosopographers who 
interviewed him such as his disciple Ibn al-Najjar, but rather in his 

3 Suhrawardl, R. ft Tfaqr, MS. Siiley. , Esad Ef. 1 7 6 1 5 , fol. 52a-52b/Amravht (trans.), 
“Faqr o darveshi ke li’e bunyadi umur: Va?iyyat bi-nam ba'd fuqara’ aur darvish,” in 
Vasaya Shaykh Shihab al-Din SuhravardL (Lahore: al-Ma'arif, 1983), 39-40. 

4 There are, of course, exceptions to this rule, especially in the case of ‘vision- 
ary diaries’ such as the fascinating autobiographical portion of the Kashf al-asrdr of 
Ruzbihan-i Baqll (translated by Carl Ernst as The Unveiling of Secrets: Diary of a Sufi Master 
(Chapel Hill, NC: Parvardigar Press, 1997) or the numerous biographical anecdotes 
scattered throughout the massive ceuvre of Ibn ‘Arab! (see: Addas, The Quest for the Red 
Sulphur, passim; and, Stephen Hirtenstein, The Unlimited Merdfier: The Spiritual Life and 
Thought of Ibn Arabi [Oxford: Anqa Publishing, 1999]). Earlier examples include the 
‘conversion narrative’ of al-Muhasibl (d. 243/857) in his K. al-nasd’ih (al-Wasdyd) and 
al-Hakxm al-Tirmidhr’s (d. between 292 and 297/905 and 910) autobiography (Bad’ 
sha’nAbi Abdullah ... al-Tirmidhi) which has been translated by Bernd Radtke and John 
O’Kane in The Concept of Sainthood in Early Islamic Mysticism (Richmond, Surrey: Curzon 
Press: 1996, pp. 15-36). 
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family genealogy, his Mashyakha, his nisbat al-khirqa, the ijdzas which he 
granted, the testaments and letters which he wrote, and the treatises 
which he dictated, precisely those things which served as instruments 
of authority and legitimacy in the both the madrasa and the Sufi nbdt. 

While the biography of Suhrawardl has a great deal to tell us 
about how power, authority, and status were configured, deployed, and 
maintained among a particular subsection of the religious classes of 
the urban centers of the central and eastern lands of Islamdom at the 
end of the Earlier Middle Period, it has its Emits. As we have seen, the 
almost Weberian ideal types which the prosopographers, chroniclers, 
and Sufi hagiographers employ in narrating the biography of a figure 
such as Suhrawardl and the different ways in which their narratives 
are emplotted in particular rhetorical modes of narration by genre, 
project, and convention, inevitably obscures what such an individual 
may have actually thought about himself and, in turn, how he might 
have envisioned his own role in the activities which he is represented 
as having engaged in. 

Although it is impossible to completely mitigate such a schematized 
picture, it is possible to add a bit of depth and nuance to such narra- 
tives by reading their retellings alongside Suhrawardl’s own represen- 
tation of himself and the particular Personengruppe ( ta’ifa ) for which he 
claimed to speak. This representation is offered nowhere save in the 
collective body of his written works, an ceuvre in which traces of his 
presence were kept alive by those of his disciples and their successors 
who copied, transmitted, and anthologized these works in an effort to 
preserve a living testament to their eponymous spiritual master. Many 
of these works, of course, were not originally intended to be collated 
and anthologized, but as with the collection of fatdwa and letters among 
the juqaha ’ or the posthumous compilation of diwam among the udabof, 
the act of anthologizing served as an important instrument for preserv- 
ing memory and identity. Thus, the textual artifacts which constitute 
this trace of Suhrawardl serve a dual function. First, they offer us a 
synchronic distillation of a particular discursive moment, showing us, 
through the medium of texts, how an early 7th/ 13th-century urban 
ShafiT ftlun and Sufi master navigated the multiple social, religious, 
and discursive spaces in which he, his teachers, students, and disciples 
moved. Here, we find an author who just like his biographers emplotted 
his retelling in established rhetorical modes, engaging in the composi- 
tion and programmatic dissemination of texts as part of a broader 
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program of reform and centralization which aimed to circumscribe 
various self-constituted commonalities and sectarian affiliations within 
the orbit of what Suhrawardl perceived as a comprehensive and increas- 
ingly accommodationist n<Q-based Sufi system. Second, in their life 
as aftertexts among Suhrawardl’s disciples and their successors, they 
offer us a diachronic distillation of the movement, transplantation, and 
(re)articulation of this particularly influential system of organization, 
theory, and praxis into social, political, and discursive arenas far removed 
from Suhrawardl’s Baghdad. It is in the intersections and divergences 
between and among these representations where the figure of Abu Hafs 
‘Umar, the son of Muhammad from Suhraward is to be sought. 

Genealogies of Mystical Knowing 

It is clear that for Suhrawardl Sufism was as much about contested 
identities and claims to authority and legitimacy as it was about the 
search for veridical knowledge and spiritual perfection. In this, his 
modus operandi differed little from that of the Sufi systematizes of 
the 4th/ 1 0th— 5th/ 1 1 th century, for like them he strived to assert the 
identity of a particular id if a vis-a-vis other Personengruppen by construct- 
ing a comprehensive vision of identity through an instrument shared 
with the entirety of the learned classes of Islamdom at the end of 
the Earlier Middle Period, the discourse and authority of the text. In 
doing this, Suhrawardl vigorously engaged multiple contested spaces, 
often in a single text, asserting exegetical authority over the Qur’an, 
Hadlth, and the exempla of the salqf al-salih in an effort to co-opt the 
authority of those religious professionals whom he called, pejoratively, 
the worldly-ulama ( ulamd ' al-dunya) and place it back in the hands of 
its rightful owners, the otherworldly-ulama {ulamd’ al-dkhira ), while at 
the same time striving to position the Junaydl Sufi tradition (tariqat 
al-qaum/ al-sufiyya ) to which he considered himself an heir in a posi- 
tion of preeminence over all other self-identified mystical and ascetic 
movements through strategically employing the recorded sayings and 
doings of past Sufi paragons as argumentative proofs. As attested in 
the manuscript record, Suhrawardl not only disseminated such texts 
to large groups of disciples in the physical space of his Baghdadi ribats 
through the instrument of personal transmission, but also authorized 
numerous individuals to transmit them on his authority through written 
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permission, often coupling an ijazat ‘ amma to transmit his works with 
the bestowal of the khirqa. 5 

Throughout these works, Suhrawardl presents himself as a spokes- 
men for a particular Id i/a who marked themselves out from other self- 
identified groups populating the Muslim body politic in certain ways, 
constantly reinforcing the point that what differentiates the sufiyya from 
other Personengruppen ( tawa’if ) is that they are in possession of something 
comprehensive and veridical, namely a body of sciences or knowledge 
(Plum) which conserve and perpetuate the original dispensation in time 
and space in the most perfect and sound manner. In delineating and 
explicating this body of knowledge, Suhrawardl engages is a totalizing 
discourse, a discursive strategy which he strategically employed in other 
arenas as well where the sciences of the Sufis are scarcely even men- 
tioned, 6 a strategy which in the case of the sufiyya was simultaneously 
rooted in a genealogy, a metaphysics, a special technical language, and 
a praxis. For Suhrawardl, the mfiyya were in possession of something 
comprehensive and totalizing, something perfect and veridical, some- 
thing which no other tafia could rightfully lay claim to and it was his 
job to consolidate, systematize, and enunciate this to the world. 

In his Awarif al-ma ‘dinf in particular Suhrawardl expends a great 
deal of energy in trying to establish an identity and write a genealogy 
for the Sufis, systematically positioning their sciences within a larger 
complex of genealogies of knowledge, self-identified group commonali- 
ties, and contested claims to religious authority. His aim was to write a 
norm, to circumscribe the sciences of the Sufis (Plum al-sufiyya/al-qawm ) 
both vertically through time and space and horizontally in the context 
of his own day and age. In systematically delineating this genealogy, 
Suhrawardl emplots his narrative as nothing less than a salvation 
history, arguing — from within the structure of religious and spiritual 
authority subsumed under the term ‘bearers of knowledge’ ( Plamd’ ) 
as enunciated in the hadlth of heirship 7 which was understood to refer 
to the corporate body of ‘religious professionals’ (‘ ulamd’) populating 

5 E.g., al-Suhrawardl, Ijz. li-AR b. Ahmad al-Rdzt, MS. Siiley., Musalla Medresesi 20 13 , 
fol. 295b; and, idem, Ijz. li-Baha’ al-Dm gjtkariyya Mult&ni , fol. 72a. 

6 In particular in his theological and philosophical polemics. On this, see Chapter 
Five. 

7 Based on the oft-quoted, and even more often contested, hadlth : “the ‘bearers 
of knowledge’ are the heirs of the prophets” (inna ' l-‘ulama ’ warathatu 1 l-antriya ’). (A.J. 
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the Abode of Islam — that ultimately, spiritual, and thus soteriological, 
authority rested solely in the hands of a single Id if a and that this group, 
in fact, served as key actors in the process of perpetuating the original 
dispensation in time and space. 

A number of themes emerge from his reading of this complex and 
the position of the Sufis within it. First, it is the sufiyya who are the 
true ‘heirs of the prophets’ and not those whom Suhrawardi calls 
the worldly-ulama, for although the latter play an essential role in the 
maintenance and perpetuation of the original dispensation in what 
Suhrawardi envisioned to be a universal jama i-xurmi Muslim community, 
they fall far short in their claims to heirship. Second, that the sufiyya 
are possessed of specific characteristics which legitimize their claims 
of heirship, namely their perfect coupling of veridical knowledge with 
fauldess praxis. Third, that the sciences of the sufiyya themselves are 
but a particular articulation of a universal Adamic knowledge and 
praxis which the Prophet Muhammad vouchsafed to his immediate 
companions, a knowledge which was subsequently passed down from 
generation to generation up to Suhrawardfs own day and age. Fourth, 
that this very knowledge is encoded in the Sunna of the Prophet and 
the exempla of the salaf al-salih, and that the sufiyya are the ones who 
possess both the key and the authority to revivify it in time and space. 
Fifth, that the sufiyya themselves are differentiated intra-communally in 
terms of individual grades of spiritual attainment and the hierarchy of 
authority which that entails. Sixth, that the sufiyya are differentiated from 
other group commonalities and types of individuals who either claim 
to belong to them or are considered as such by society at large. 

The Ursprung of Knowledge 

In the first chapter of the Awarif al-ma "drifi entkled “On the Origin of 
the Sciences of the Sufis”, Suhrawardi cites a hafizth in which the Prophet 
likens the knowledge film) and guidance (hudd) which God has charged 
him to dispatch to an abundant rain shower, a portion of which falls 
upon fertile ground which then yields verdant herbage, a portion of 
which is caught in cisterns and is then parceled out by men for various 
life-sustaining purposes, while the remaining portion simply falls upon 


Wensinck, Concordance et indides de la tradition musulmane [Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1936-1971]: 
4:321; al-Ghazall, Ihyd’, 1:15-16; and, AdM, 22/Milson, Sufi Rule, 39). 


dead earth and yields nothing . 8 In an extended commentary on this 
hadlth and the Qur’anic verse, “He sends down water from the heavens 
and the channels flow each according to their measure ”, 9 Suhrawardi 
builds up an argument which reads the two as a metaphor for the dis- 
position of the original dispensation in time and space, likening those 
learned in religion’ ( alfaqih ft Tdxrt) to the fields upon which the rain 
shower of knowledge and guidance falls and their hearts to the water 
channels through which it flows. 

Tike Ghazall, Suhrawardi singles out two groups in particular as 
recipients of this rain shower of guidance and knowledge, the first 
being a group whom he calls the conventional and worldly-ulama, in 
particular the jurists (Jitqahd j, scholars of the Hadlth (a irrirna al-hadxth), 
and Qur’anic exegetes (ulamd’ al-taf sir), while the second are those whom 
he calls the ‘Sufis from among the world-renouncing scholars and the 
Sufi masters’ (al-dlama 1 al-zdhidtn ft Tdunyd min al-filfiyya wa-l-shuyukh ), 
or simply the ‘otherworldly-ulama ’. 10 Although each group receives the 
rainfall of the dispensation, they do so only according to the relative 
capacities of their particular vessels, which in reference to the Qur’anic 
verse are qualified by their respective ability to receive and retain the 
water. The worldly-ulama are like the fertile lands which absorb the 
rain shower and yield a verdant herbage, benefiting the community 
through the various religious sciences which they cultivate, conserving 
and perpetuating the externals of the original dispensation in time and 
space, without however comprehending its internal dimensions. The 
latter group on the other hand serve as the cisterns which collect and 
preserve the live-giving water of knowledge, internalize its verities, and 
then distribute it to humankind as guidance . 11 


8 ‘AM, 1:143-144/ GE, 1.2; the hadlth is cited in Ibn al-§iddlq, ‘Awatif al-lata’if min 
ahddith ‘awarif al-ma‘drif, ed. Idrts al-Kamdaru and Muhammad Mahmud al-Mu${afa 
(Mecca: al-Maktabat al-Makldyya, 2001), 1:6; idem, Ghaniyyai al-‘dwarif, ed. idem (Mecca: 
al-Maktabat al-Makkiyya, 2001), 1:13-14; see also al-Ghazall, Ryd\ 1:21. 

9 Qur’an 13:17. 

1,1 ‘AM, 1:144-147/G£, 1.3—8; cf. al-Ghazail, Ihyd’, 1:73-88 (in which he enumer- 
ates eight primary characteristics of the otherworldly-ulama); Suhrawardi calls the 
elect among this group, the ‘fully-actualized scholars’ {ql- ‘ulamd’ al-muhaqqiquri). (JQp, 
fol. 2a, 6a); but, cf. Abu ’1-Najib Suhrawardi who singles out three sinfi the hadlth 
transmitters (ashab al-haddth), jurists (Juqahd j, and Sufi scholars {‘ulamd’ al-sufiyya) {AdM, 
14/Milson, Rule, 34). 

11 ‘AM, 1 : 147— 1 49/GZt, 1.12-13. This entails a number of things, most notably 
translating what one has come to know into direct action which in the case of the 
world-renouncing ‘alim means perpetuating the prophetic function of ‘moral guid- 
ance’ ( huda) through admonishment ( indhdr ), the ‘most perfect and highest station’ of 
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In contradistinction to the worldly-ulama, the cisternal hearts of the 
world-renouncing Sufi scholars are able to receive and retain the rain 
shower of knowledge and distribute the water of guidance because they 
are sound, having been made spotless and pure through renunciation of 
the world and the perfection of the ethical quality of god-fearing piety 
(i taqwa ). 12 This group of world-renouncing scholars are like the conven- 
tional ulama in terms of having taken a share of discursive knowledge 
(‘ilm al-dirdsa) but are unlike them in that they couple discursive knowl- 
edge with inherited knowledge (‘ilm al-mrdtfm), the Adamic inheritance 
bequeathed to the Prophet which allows them to see things as they 
truly are . 13 In turn, this state is predicated upon the Sufis’ disposition 
for diligent attunement (hum al-istimd‘) to the significances of the rev- 
elation as contained within the Qur’an and Hadlth , 14 finding in every 
verse of the former “an ocean possessed of both exoteric and esoteric 
significances” and in the latter an inspired speech which concretizes its 
verities in a model of exemplary behavior and praxis . 15 

These significances, however, can only be grasped once the fires 
of the ‘soul commanding to evil’ (al-nafs al-ammarat hi-su’) have been 
extinguished by the water of knowledge and guidance and its position 
as the instrument through which the specificities of the revelation are 
cognized is replaced with that of the heart (qalb), an epistemic shift 
obtained through systematically rejecting the world and its vanities and 
perfecting the quality of taqwa . 16 Barring divine intervention (which 
according to SuhrawardI represents a valid way of reaching this state) 
such a position is achieved only through a particular set of sciences 


those learned in religion (al-faqUi fi ’l-dxri). In the Jadhdhab al-qulub SuhrawardI explains 
how this guidance is effected through the art of public preaching (fol. 12b- 13a; AM, 
2:332 /GE, 63.25; idem, W li-Nasir al-Dm al-Baghdadi, MS. Stiley., §ehid Ali Pa§a 1393 6 , 
fol. 64b). 

12 'AM, 1:145-146 /GE, 1.5; d.JQb, fol. 7b-8a. 

13 'AM, 1:151-153/G£, 1.18-22; idem, W. li-Nasir al-Din al-Bagfidadx, fol. 65a. The 
classic expression of this idea and what it entails is found in al-Junayd’s letter to ‘Amr 
b. ‘Uthman al-Makkl and, to a lesser degree, in his letter to Abu Ya'qub al-RazI ( The 
Life, Personality and Writings of al-Junayd, ed. & trans. A.H. Abdel-Kader [London: Luzac 
& Co., 1962], 127-147, 7-26 [Arabic text] & 147-151, 27-30 [Arabic text]) the vision, 
although perhaps not the nuance, of which is wholly replicated by SuhrawardI in his 
discourse on the subject. 

14 The general subject of the second chapter of the ‘Awdrif (1: 155-169/G£, 
2.1-26). 

15 ‘AM, 1:149, 155, I61-165/GT, 1.13, 2.2 & 12-18. 

46 Ibid., 1:155-156/G£, 2.3; HT, fol. 93a-94b; and, idem, W li-Nasir al-Din al- 
Baghdadi, fol. 64a. 


(‘ ulum ), a body of knowledge which in his day and age was the sole 
possession of the sufiyya. 

The Sciences of the Sufis 

As a member of the ulama, SuhrawardI situated himself and these 
sciences within a broader discourse of learning and the pursuit of 
knowledge (talah al-‘ilm), considering it to be a religious duty (fanda/fard) 
and citing various authorities on exactly what types of knowledge one 
is duty bound to seek. For his part, SuhrawardI explicitly states that his 
inclination is to agree with Abu Talib al-Makkl, namely that what is 
obligatory for every Muslim (as per the hadith s “seek knowledge be it as 
far as China” and “the pursuit of knowledge is an obligation for every 
Muslim ”) 17 is limited to knowledge of the five pillars and knowledge 
of ‘commanding the right and forbidding the wrong ’. 18 For the world- 
renouncing ulama and the Sufi masters ( mashayikh al-sufiyya ), however, 
who pour all they have into pursuing the knowledge of obligatory actions 
through their virtue of steadfastness (istiqdma), the pursuit of the ‘sciences 
of the folk’ (‘ulum al-qawm) are considered to be an obligatory religious 
duty (ford), even though they are not obligatory upon others . 19 

What differentiates these sciences, and there are many, from the 
discursive sciences of the worldly-ulama is that they are experiential 
sciences (‘ulum dhawqiyya) which like the sweetness of sugar cannot 
be described discursively, but must be tasted; they cannot be learned 
anywhere save in the ‘ madrasa of taqwa/ and cannot be accessed save 
through the practice of renunciation . 20 It is only through the perfec- 
tion of renunciation and taqwa. that internal spiritual purity is effected, 
transforming the individual into the Qur’anic paragon of the ‘one 
firmly-rooted in knowledge’ (rdsikh fi film), an epistemic state which 
simultaneously comprehends the apparent meanings and significations 
of discursively apprehensible knowledge while at the same time allowing 
for the direct apprehension of the ontological significances underlying 


17 'AM, 1:171, 282~283/G£, 1.3, 16.2; the two of which SuhrawardI conjoins as 
“seek knowledge be it as far as China for ( fa-inna ) the pursuit of knowledge is obliga- 
tory upon every Muslim”. Extensive references to the sources for both by Ibn al-Siddlq 
in ‘Awatyf, 1:53—58; and, idem, Ghamyyat, 1:48-53. 

18 'AM, 1:170-175/G£, 3.1-1 1; JQb, fol. 3b; and, Abu Talib al-Makkl, Qut al-qulub, 
1:265/Gramlich (trans.), Die Nahrung, 31.8; cf. al-GhazSll, Lhyd', 1:25. 

19 ‘AM, 1:174-177, 1:187 /GE, 3.11-15, 3.32; JQb, fol. 7b. 

20 AM, 1:179, 182 /GE, 3.18, 3.22. 
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them. 21 In a letter to the famous theologian and exegete Fakhr al-Dln 
al-Razi (d. 606/1209), Suhrawardi places himself and his addressee in 
this category, saying: 

God’s favor has been made great for he who has been appointed to dis- 
seminate knowledge in this era, and it is necessary for the clever sages 
among the masters of religion to persist in righteous supplication so that 
God Most High will make his religion and knowledge pure through the 
verities of taqwa. . . and this is the level of those ‘firmly rooted in knowl- 
edge’ and they are the heirs of the prophets (wurrath al-anbiya j; those who 
have refined their knowledge (■ ulurn ) with praxis ( a‘mal ) and their praxis 
with knowledge until their praxis has become purified and made subde, 
their nightly conversations mystical, and their daily conversations spiritual; 
those whose praxis assumes the form of knowledge and knowledge the 
form of praxis. 22 

These sciences or bodies of knowledge (‘ulum) are, of course, the inher- 
ited knowledge ('ilm al-wiratha) spoken of earlier, which Suhrawardi likens 
to butter extracted from pure milk, the milk being the discursive sciences 
(‘ulurn al-dirasa) and its quintessence, the butter, inherited knowledge; or 
put in another way the relationship between the two is like that between 
simple submission to the divine law ( islam ) and true faith in its reality 
(man), the former in its focus on externals being the domain of the 
discursive sciences {'ulum al-lisari) and the domain of the worldly-ulama, 
and the latter in its focus on internal belief being the sciences of the 
heart ( 'ulurn al-qulub) and the domain of the otherworldly-ulama. 23 

The way in which the sufiyya actually came into possession of these 
sciences is a matter which Suhrawardi discusses at some length. Directly 
quoting the standard Junaydl sources, he points out that even the para- 
gons of the past debated the derivation of the words tasawwuf and su/i, 
some attributing it the precedent of past prophets wearing wool (suf) 
as a sign of their rejection of the vanities of the world, some deriv- 
ing it from the ahl al-sajfa meaning those who occupy the first row (in 
the mosque), and some attributing it to the ‘Folk/Companions of the 
Veranda’ (ahl/ashab al-suffa) of the time of the Prophet Muhammad. 24 


21 Ibid., 1:172 175, 2:315/67?, 3.22—28, 62.2; and, JQb, fol. 13b. The reference is 
to Qur’an 3:7, 4:162. 

22 al-Suhrawardl, R. ila Fakhr ai-Din al-Razi, MS, Siiley., H. Husnu Pa^a 585 n , a/6 , fol. 
220a; c£, idem, W. li-Nasir al-Tfm al-Baghdadi, fol. 64a. 

23 ‘AM, 1:175-176/67?, 3.30-31. 

24 Ibid., 1:209-214/ 67?, 6.1-8; idem, Irshad al-murulm wa-injad al-0ibih, MS. Siiley., 
§ehid Ah Pa$a 1397 b fol. 29b 30a; Suk, 89-95; cf. al-KalabSdhl, K. al-ta‘arruf li-madh- 
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Neither words are found in the Qur’an or the Hadlth, and following 
QushayrT, Suhrawardi situates its appearance as an appellative coined 
before the close of the 2nd/8th century, defining it as the model behav- 
ior and spiritual insight which the Prophet transmitted to his immediate 
companions (sahaba) and they to their successors ( tdbi‘un ). 

According to this narrative, after this there ensued a period of 
fragmentation and struggle among various groups, each with its own 
claims and opinions. Out of this, one ta’ifa in particular distinguished 
themselves through their pious actions, illuminated spiritual states, and 
renunciation of the world and its vanities, gathering together in the 
corners of mosques (, zawaya) in the manner of the ‘Folk of the Veranda’, 
developing a specific science (‘ilm) and technical language (istilahat) to 
delineate and describe that which had been passed down to them, 
something which they in turn passed on to the generations following 
the salaf al-salih up to Suhrawardl’s own day and age. 25 

In his works, Suhrawardi tends to organize these ‘Sciences of the 
Folk’ ! ‘ulurn al-qawm) in an hierarchical scheme, clustering them in such 
a way so that they correspond with his vision of the gradated nature 
of individuals vis-a-vis the reception and disposition of the original 
dispensation in time and space while at the same time drawing them 
into a specific relationship with the particular practices of his own 
rite-based Sufi system. Although certainly enumerated elsewhere, it is 
in the 8th chapter of the fiwdrif al-ma‘arif, entitled “On Explaining the 
Excellencies of the Sciences of the Sufis”, where Suhrawardi enumer- 
ates his most comprehensive list of these obligatory sciences (ulurn fard), 
the first cluster of which, naturally enough, is concerned with the very 
thing which differentiates the otherworldly and world-renouncing ulama 
from the worldly-ulama, the purity of their souls and the soundness 
of their hearts. 

Delineated along the same threefold scheme as his conception of the 
Sufi path, this synopsis begins with what he sees to be the most precious 
of the Sciences of the Folk, the ‘science of the carnal soul and the 
knowledge of it and its behaviors’ (‘ilm al-nafs wa-ma‘rifatiha wa-ma‘rifat 
akhldqiha). Comprising, among other things, knowledge of the subtle 
desires and hidden passions of the soul, its voracity, evil intentions, and 


hab ahl al-tasaxmmf, ed. A.J. Arberry (Cairo: KhanjT, 1938), 21-23/English translation 
by Arberry as The Doctrine of the Sufis (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1935), 
5—9; SL, 14.4—5; KM, 34-41 /Nicholson, The Kashfi 31-35; S(f, 41.1-2. 

25 ‘AM, 1:215-216 /GE, 6.11-12; PGB, 256-257. 
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destructive inclinations, this science provides a means by which one can 
subjugate it by identifying and then limiting its influence. This is not 
only the most characteristic science of the sufiyya but also represents the 
beginning of their path (tanq). Following this is the ‘science of passing 
thoughts’ ( ilm al-khawatir), a body of knowledge comprised of things 
such as how to identify and deal with the sinful inner motivations and 
passing fancies which distract from one’s advancement on that path. 
Here, the sciences of ‘scrupulous examination and observation’ {‘ilm al- 
nmhdsaba wa-l-n ayd) and ‘vigilant awareness’ f ilm al-murdqaba ) are para- 
mount, providing the means through which the aspirant can cultivate 
both the outer and inner stability necessary to perfect his knowledge 
of ‘the verities of trust in God’ {‘ilm haqa'iq al-tawakkul). This cluster of 
sciences belongs to the beginning of the medial stage of the Sufi path. 
After this comes sciences such as ‘the science of contentment’ {‘ilm al- 
rida), ‘renunciation; ( ilm al-zuhd), ‘renunciation of renunciation’ {ma‘rifat 
al-zuhd ji ’l-zuhd), the science of ‘turning [to God] and seeking refuge 
[with Him]’ {‘ilm al-inaba wa-l-iltija’), and the ‘science of divine love’ {‘ilm 
al-matiabba ) among others. This cluster of sciences are subsumed under 
the latter medial stage of the Sufi path. The final cluster is comprised 
of the ‘sciences of direct witnessing’ (‘ulurn al-mushahadat ) and is the 
domain of the ‘Masters of Divine Verities’ (arbab al-haqd iq), comprising 
the final and most advanced of the sciences of the Sufis . 26 

Mapping Boundaries 

This does not mean of course that the experiences which these sciences 
capture do not antedate this time, they most certainly do, for according 
to Suhrawardi as an appellative of particular individuals, the term sufih 
a cognate to those individuals whom the Qur’an describes as ‘the patient’ 


26 'AM, IA77-179/GE, 3.15—18; and, idem,- W. li-Nasir al-Din al-Baghdadi , fol. 
63b-64a. According to Suhrawardi, the last cluster is comprised of sciences such as 
those of awe {’ilm al-haybd), intimacy ( uns ), contraction and expansion (al-qabd wa-l-bast) 
and the differences between contraction and ‘worry’ ( hamm ), expansion and ‘cheerful- 
ness inashal), annihilation and subsistence (al-fana 1 wa-l-baqd 1 ) and the differences in the 
states of annihilation; ‘veiling’ ( istitar ) and theophany ( tqjaUi ), union and separation (al- 
jam ' wa-l-farq), ‘flashes’ ( lawami '), ‘risings’ ( tawali j, and ‘pangs’ ( bawadi ), sobriety ( sakw ) 
and intoxication (sub), and so forth and so on. Although lengthy, this enumeration is 
compressed as Suhrawardi himself states: “if time had permitted we would explain 
all of what we have mentioned in some volumes (majalladdt), but life is short and time 
precious, so this then is the author’s compendium ( mukhtasar ) of the ‘Sciences of the 
Folk’.” (‘AM, 2:179 /GE, 3.18); cf. Abu ’1-Najlb al-Suhrawardl who also sticks closely 
to this hierarchical enumeration (AdM, 14-15/Milson, Rule, 35). 
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(sabirun), ‘the sincere’ ( sadiqun ), ‘those who recollect’ (dhakirun), and most 
notably those who are ‘drawn nigh [to God]’, the muqarrabun: 

Know that every noble state which we attribute to the Sufis in this book 
is the state of the one ‘drawn nigh’ ( muqhrrab ). The ‘sufi’ is the ‘muqarraV , 
and the term ‘sufi 7 is not found in the Qur’an, but rather has been coined 
to refer to the ‘ muqarrab ’ as we will explain in the appropriate chapter. 
Furthermore, in the far corners of the lands of Islam, east and west, the 
Folk Drawn Nigh are normally not known by this name, although ‘those 
who copy them’ (: mutarassimun ) often are. How numerous have been the 
muqarrabun in the western lands and the regions of Turkistan, Transoxiana, 
and Farghana who were not known by this term because they did not 
dress in the dress of the Sufis; and there is no quarrel over words. Know 
then that what we mean by the term sufiyya are the muqarrabun and that 
all of the eponymous authorities (mashayikh) of the Sufis who are named 
in the Tabaqat [of al-Sulaml] and in other such books pursued the path 
of those drawn nigh and that their sciences are the sciences of the states 
of the muqarrabm. 27 

Whereas the muqarrabun are the paragons and ideal models of the fully 
actualized Sufi, it is in another Qur’anic verse “. . . God chooses for 
Himself those whom He pleases and guides to Himself those who turn 
[to Him] ” 28 where Suhrawardi finds an allusion to the entire corporate 
body of the sufiyya as they existed in his own day, maintaining that there 
are only two td ifias, who can rightly claim membership within its ranks, 
a membership which is ontologically determined and which, theoreti- 
cally, is only diagnosable by an accomplished Sufi master. These are 


27 Ibid., 1:154/G£, 1.23. The term is drawn from the Qur’an (3:45, 4:172, 7:114, 
26:42, 56:11, 56:88, 83:21 & 28). Throughout his writings, Suhrawardi makes a dis- 
tinction between the muqarrabun and the godly (abrar), positioning the former above the 
latter in terms of their higher spiritual attainments and relative rarity. In his Futuh I, 
for instance, he employs the figure of each to explain the distinction between merely 
dealing with the machinations of the soul and actually conquering it, saying: . . among 
men there are two paths of escape from the turbidity of the characteristics of the soul 
and its behaviors: that of the abrar and that of the muqarrabun. As for the abrar, when 
the soul is roused into action by its characteristics and bad behaviors such as malice, 
jealously, and spite . . . their inner state whispers to them the knowledge of how to handle 
it, and they embark on the path of contentment ( ridd ) by compliance (qada j and submis- 
sion (taslim), just as the Master has commanded ... as for the muqarrabun, however, they 
directly perceive the attachments of the soul in its agitation and the manifestations of 
its behaviors and characteristics . . . and because they have been divested of the shirt 
of existence and clothed in the garment of the light of proximity, the attachments 
of the soul do not bother them. Indeed, they are thinly spread throughout the earth 
and are rarer than red sulfur.” (MS. Tub., Ma VI 90 12 , fol. 80a; and, idem, W. li-Nasir 
al-Din al-Baghdadi, fol. 63b-64a). 

28 Qur’an 42:13. 
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the two basic classes from which all others derive, namely those who 
are ‘desired by God’ (murad) and those who ‘desire Him’ {murid). 

The first group, God’s ‘desired beloveds’ {al-mahbub al-murad ), are those 
who have been favored through ‘sheer selection’ {al-ijtiba 1 al-sirf/mahd) 
without any choice or effort on their own part, experiencing unveiling 
immediately, mysteriously, and without having striven to obtain it. Con- 
trary to the generality of Sufis, the desired beloveds traverse the path 
in an inverted manner, beginning with unveiling and mystical knowing 
( ma ‘ rifa ) and ending with the acts of pious self-exertion ( mujahadat ) char- 
acteristic of the lower stages of the path . 29 The second group are those 
who desire God, turning to Him in eager anticipation of their moment 
of unveiling, those who when they reach the goal are characterized not 
as beloveds but rather as ‘lovers’ ( muhibb ). 30 As Suhrawardl describes it: 
“the end of the affair of the lovers is the beginning of the affair of the 
beloveds ”, 31 for in contradistinction to them their unveiling is effected 
through action, specifically through adhering to the obligations and 
conditions which God has established as the path of approach to Him, 
beginning with the exercise of pious self-exertion and then proceeding 
through the various stages of the Sufi path. 

In addition to these two groups, Suhrawardl identifies two types of 
individuals whose paths are not counted among the ‘ways of realization 
by Sufism’ (turuq al-tahqiq bi-l-tasawwuf ). The first of these are a varia- 
tion of the muradun, those who are simply ‘pulled to God’ ( majdhub ), but 
unlike then do not return to pious striving after their unveiling. The 
second is the ‘striving worshipper’ (mujtahid muta ‘ abbid ), individuals who 
are simply not granted an unveiling despite their pious strivings. In a 
similar manner, although Suhrawardl considers voluntary poverty {faqr) 
to be Sufism’s foundation and point of departure, he is careful to dih 
ferentiate Sufism from both voluntary poverty and asceticism {zuhd) as 
ends in and of themselves. Rather, he maintains that the qualities of 
each are subsumed under the term Sufism ( tasawwuf ) which, as a col- 
lective noun, comprises and comprehends the qualities of both while at 
the same time adding to them, coupling, for instance, the abandonment 


29 ‘AM, 1:196-197/G£, 4.8-9; idem, Futuh VI, MS. Siiiey., §ehid All Pa§a 1393 1(l , 
fol. 69b; and, idem, W. li-JVasfr aiDfn al-Baghdadi, fol. 65b-66b. 

30 ‘AM, 1:196, 2:334/G£, 4:8, 63.32. 

31 Idem, Futuh VI, fol. 70a. 


of material possessions and worldly achievement with the abandonment 
of one’s desire for such things . 32 

As with the hierarchical nature of the responses and reactions of those 
who are confronted with the original dispensation among the generality 
of Muslims (‘ amm ), the worldly-, and the otherworldly-ulama, there are 
also various grades of Sufis, each representing both a stage and a stop- 
ping point on the Sufi path . 33 The lowest grade is that of the ‘pretender’ 
( mutashabbih ), an individual who out of love for the Sufis desires to be 
close to them but whose inability to persevere in their way precludes 
him from advancing on the path. This individual, however, is neither 
to be blamed nor disparaged, for his desire is a noble one, a result of 
the awakening of his spirit by an encounter with the enlightened spirits 
of the Folk of Proximity, his own proximity to whom is, in and of itself, 
of benefit to him. He is the possessor of imdn, the first foundation of 
the Sufi path, and is at the station of watching over his soul through 
pious self-exertion (mujahadd) and scrupulous examination ( muhasaba ), 
although his spiritual state is not subjected to change ( talimri )? 4 

The second grade is the ‘one who aspires to become a Sufi’ ( mutasaw - 
wif), an individual who is waiting to obtain the state of Sufihood. The 
defining characteristic of this group is that they have made a conscious 
and deliberate choice to become a formal disciple {murid) of a Sufi mas- 
ter ( shaykh ) and pursue his path. Consequently, this group is composed 
of various grades beginning with the novice ( mubtadi j . 35 The medial 
stage {mutawwasit), is the mutasawwif who is a possessor of knowledge 
{ilm), comprehending both the state of the mutashabbih and mubtadi 1 in 
terms of possessing imdn and formal adherence to the path while at the 
same time standing below the Sufi in terms of not yet having obtained 
the level of direct tasting ( dhawq ). Generally, Suhrawardl refers to this 
group as the possessors of spiritual states {arbab al-ahwal), placing them 
at the station of vigilant awareness ( muraqaba ) and characterizing them 


32 AM, 1:203-205/ GE, 5.6-7; idem, W. li-Nasir al-Din al-Baghdadi , fol. 66b; and, Suh., 
98-104, 294-295. On the idea of the madhjub see: Gramlich, Derwischorden, 2: 1 89 — 194; 
and, idem, “Madjdhub,” El 2 , 5:1029. 

33 ’AM, 1:217-221 & 242-243/GE, 7.3-6 & 10.16-20. 

34 Ibid., 1:220/ GE, 7.6; and, Suh., 104-106. 

35 ‘AM, 2:323-329 /GE, 63.2-19; same in Abu 1-Najlb al-Suhrawardl who refers to 
the mubtadi’ simply as the murid. (AdM, 16/Milson, Ruk, 35). 
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by the changeability of their spiritual states, first in the realm of the 
soul and, once they have advanced, in the realm of the heart. 36 

The final grade is the sufi properly speaking, those who are among the 
possessors of verities ( arbdb al-haqd’iq ), tasting, and direct apprehension 
(; mushahada ). These are those who have reached the goal imuntahl) and 
in contrast to the mutasawwif, their spiritual state is characterized by 
its fixity ( tamkin ) and resistance to changeability. 37 Both the outer (zdhif) 
and inner (balm) beings of this group, who Suhrawardl describes as 
the ‘possessors of endings’ (arbdb al-nihdyat), are permanently setded in 
God and their spirits are completely free of the nqfs, being those who 
serve to guide others on the path through the completeness of their 
knowledge and the perfection of their spiritual insight. 38 It is this final 
group which not only represent the otherworldly-ulama but also those 
individuals who serve as the masters of the lower tiers of seekers, having 
reached this particular state constituting the sine qua non of shaykhood 
(mashyakha). Although gradated, according to Suhrawardl each of these 
groups belong to the ‘circle of the chosen’ (da fat al-utifa ) and each 
are counted among those who will achieve success and salvation in 
the Hereafter, being distinguished only through what they have been 
granted and what they have taken. 39 

At the same time, there were other tavoaif associated with Sufism 
which Suhrawardl took pains to distinguish from the sufiyya themselves. 
In his description of these groups, which is clearly articulated in the 
generic form of the heresiography, he singles out three main Personm- 
gruppen who either deliberately associated themselves with the sufiyya or 
were understood as such in the mind of the public, arguing that they 


36 ’AM, 1:220, 2:322, 334/GE, 7.6, 62.22, 30; Suh., 106-107; and, AdM, 16/Milson, 
Rule , 35. 

37 ’AM, 1:220, 2:322 /GE, 7.6, 62.22; and, AdM, 16/Milson, Rule, 35. 

38 ’AM, 2:329-330 /GE, 63.20-21. 

39 Such three-fold gradations are common in the literature, viz. Hujwin: sufi-mutasaw - 
mf-nwtasimf the latter being used pejoratively [KM, 39-40/Nicholson, TheKashf 34Y55); 
Abu ’1-Najlb al-Suhrawardl: mund-mutawassit-‘drif/muntaK(AdM, 161E/Milson, Rule, 351E; 
and, Najm al-Dln Kubra: mubtadi’-mutawassit-muntaM (Fawa’ih, ed. Meier, 87; same with 
al-SimnUnT [Jamal Elias, The Throne Carrier of God: The Life and Thought of ’Aid’ ad~Dawla 
as-Simndm (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1995), 1 16]), but are not 
standard. While differentiating between various levels of attainment, for instance, the 
great 7th/ 13th-century Sufi and theosophist ‘Azlz-i Nasafl drew a clear distinction 
between the Sufis and the Folk of Unity ( ahl-i wahdat), both of whom stand above the 
ulama and the philosophers (Lloyd Ridgeon, Persian Metaphysics and Mysticism: Selected 
Treatises of ‘AzizNasafi [Richmond: Curzon Press, 2002], 14fE). 


neither belonged to nor could be counted among them. The first group 
are the Malamatiyya, a loosely structured KhurasanI ascetic movement 
first appearing in the 3rd/9th century in Nishapur whom Suhrawardl 
seems to have known primarily through al-Sulamfs R. al-malamatiyya 
(which he quotes directly in the Awarif al-ma‘drif) as well as claiming 
that in his day a group (ta’ifa) of them were active in Khurasan and 
that in Iraq he personally had contact with devotees of their school, 
although they did not go by this specific name in the region. 40 As 
described by Suhrawardl (through al-Sulaml), the Malamatiyya are 
those who ‘incur blame’ by concealing their spiritual states and pious 
acts while at the same time publicly revealing blameworthy behaviors, 
considering overt secrecy to be a mark of true inner sincerity (ikhlas), 
a quality which he lauds as praiseworthy but one which he argues is 
already comprehended by the Sufis who transcend the outward dimen- 
sions of sincerity by internalizing its verities. This, however, does not 
mean that the Malamatiyya are to be disparaged all together, and he 
distinguishes between the true malamaR , whom he situates ahead of the 
mutasawwifhut behind the Sufi, and an altogether unspecified group of 
‘seducers’ (maftunun) who call themselves ‘Malamatiyya’ and dress in the 
style of the Sufis, claiming an affiliation but actually having nothing in 
common with them. 41 

In contrast to the Malamatiyya, who in Suhrawardl’s view possess 
a noble spiritual state and distinguished spiritual station because they 
adhere to the Sunna of the Prophet and the exempla of the salaf 
al-sdlih, stand a second group, the antinomian Qalandariyya, whom 
we have already met in the figure of the Damascene muwallah ‘All 
al-Kurdl. According to Suhrawardl, like ‘All al-Kurdi in his nakedness 
the Qalandariyya are those who systematically flout established social 
customs I'dddt) and have only minimal respect for the divine law, focus- 
ing their efforts solely on maintaining the ‘tranquility of their hearts’ 
(tibat qulubihim ) through complete disinterest in the gaze of society. 
For Suhrawardl, this mode of piety is sharply contrasted with that of 
the Sufis, who in contradistinction to both the Malamatiyya and the 


40 ’AM, 1:228-229/ GE, 8.8-1 1; and, Suh., 209-210. Specifically, Suhrawardl quotes 
Sulamfs account of the Malamatl attitude towards samd ’ and their idea of a fourfold 
dhikr (R al-malamatiyya, in al-Maldmatiyya wa-l-sufiyya wa-ahl al-Jutuwwa, ed. Abu ’l-'Ala’ 
‘Affix [Cairo: Dar Ulya’ al-Kutub al-‘Arabiyya, 1945], 103-104]. 

41 ’AM, 1:225-230, 232 /GE, 8.1-8.12, 9.4. 
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Qalandariyya put everything in its proper place, concealing and showing 
only what is appropriate, every action being guided by their perfectly 
cultivated virtues and strict adherence to the dictates of the shari'a and 
the Sunna of the Prophet . 42 

In addition to these groups, Suhrawardl singles out those who sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of incarnation ( hulill ), arguing those who maintain 
such a doctrine have lapsed into heresy (zandaqa).' Vi At the same time, 
however, he defends the ‘ecstatic, elocutions’ ( shatahat ) of both al-Hallaj 
and al-Bistaml, saying: 

God forbid that we believe that Abu Yazld said that [i.e., subham - — ‘glory 
be to me’] except in the sense that he related these words from God 
Almighty (‘ala mam al-hikayat ‘an Allah taala). Likewise, it is appropriate 
to understand the words of al-Hallaj [i.e., ana i-haqq — ‘I am the Truth’] 
in the same way. If we would know that such words concealed some 
kind of incarnationism, then we would reject them just as we reject the 
incarnationsts . 44 

Although he does not apply a name to them, at the end of this chap- 
ter the same is said for another taifa who, like the Qalandariyya, sys- 
tematically flout the dictates of the shan‘a, justifying their actions by 
maintaining that they are involuntarily compelled by God to behave 
in such a manner. For Suhrawardl, they are nothing but heretics who 
in transgressing the limits and rulings of the shan‘a voluntarily depart 
from the Muslim community. 

The Interior Dimension 

It is also clear that for Suhrawardl the production, conservation, and 
dissemination of texts was neither an exercise in documenting abstract 
ideas or personal spiritual experiences nor merely an academic exercise 
in commentary and exegesis, but rather part of a larger program of 


42 Ibid., 1:231 233 / GE, 9.1-5; Suh., 209 -210; and, Karamustafa, God’s Unruly 
Friends, 34-36. 

43 'AM, 1:233 235/ GE, 9.7-9. Incarnationism, or the indwelling of two spirits in 
one body, was often associated with Christian doctrine and here Suhrawardl provides 
an objection to hultil on the grounds that it derives from ‘the Christian doctrine of the 
lahut. and ndsul”. (Ibid., 1:234/G£, 9.7; and, Suh., 210) 

44 AM, 1:234/ GE, 9.7; and, Suh., 1 1 9 1 20. For his part, al-Yafu includes Suhrawardl 
among those who accepted al-Hallaj on the basis of the allegorical interpretation (ki itnl) 
of his shatahat. ( MJ , 2:253) 


consolidation and centralization expressed in the form of a broader 
discourse which was unified and totalizing in its vision and systematic 
in its articulation. Posterity has remembered Suhrawardl as a number 
of things, first and foremost as a paragonic shaykh al-tarbiya and system- 
atizer of a rzto-based Sufi system which exerted a decisive influence 
on subsequent articulations of Sufi religiosity throughout Islamdom 
in the period following the rise of the Sufi brotherhoods. Although 
the praxis, organization, and complex of social behaviors of the Sufi 
ribat certainly constitute a major theme of his writings, by no stretch 
of the imagination is it the only one, nor can his contribution to this 
particular genre of Sufi literature be understood without reference to 
his other works. There are, in fact, a number of central themes which 
Suhrawardl treats again and again throughout his oeuvre, themes which 
on the surface seem to have little to do with the particular concerns 
of the denizens of the Sufi ribat but, when read as a whole, present 
a consistent and coherent argument which in the end has everything 
to do with that particular ‘institution of place’ and the ‘institutions of 
process’ which define it. 

Although Suhrawardl was undoubtedly a premier systematizer of 
organization and praxis, his written works evince that he was also a 
deeply mystical thinker. In contradistinction to individuals such as Hakim 
al-Tirmidhl or Ibn ‘Arabl, however, this dimension of his thought is 
not so easily divorced from the broader vision structuring his program. 
For Suhrawardl, the sciences of the Sufis were not only authorized and 
legitimated through a genealogy and a replicable model of exemplary 
praxis but also through a comprehensive ontology and metaphysics. 
Maintaining that existential location serves — over and against the usual 
socio-religious and ideological demarcations — as a factor in the clas- 
sification of certain taifa s, opens up a powerful discursive space, and 
Suhrawardl took full advantage of the possibilities which such a space 
offered. In writing this ontology and metaphysics, Suhrawardl employed 
the same rhetorical strategies and modes of emplotment which informed 
his other works, asserting exegetical authority over contested proof-texts 
and articulating his vision in pre-established generic categories. While it 
is quite evident that Suhrawardl distinguished between what we might 
call the ‘practical’ and what we might call the ‘theoretical’ in many of 
his writings, when read as a whole it is not difficult to see how deeply 
the former is woven into the latter and that, in fact, neither can be fully 
understood without reference to the other. As shown in the following 
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chapter, in many ways it is ultimately the ‘theoretical’ which frames 
and directs the ‘practical’ and the ‘practical’ which embodies and gives 
form and definition to the ‘theoretical’. 

It is, of course, the well-worn narrative of ‘origin and return’ which 
serves as the primary thematic frame for Suhrawardl’s exposition of the 
sciences of the Sufis in their ontological and metaphysical dimension, an 
ancient narrative well known to all theosophical, gnostic, and mystical 
traditions of the Mediterranean Basin, a narrative which Suhrawardl 
chose to emplot as an Islamic salvation history. For Suhrawardl, the 
manner in which this narrative unfolds in time and space was, as for 
most Sufi authors both before and after, construed as a path or journey 
comprised of levels of personal experience and spiritual refinement 
arranged hierarchically, each stage of the journey presupposing the 
actualization of certain attitudes, experiences, and beliefs, and ultimately 
the realization of particular significances and verities. 

In describing this path, Suhrawardl generally employs metaphors 
which divide up the journey into broad, comprehensive stages, such 
as in the first chapter of his Irshad al-mundm , where he describes the 
individual paths ( turuq ) through which the seeker must pass as tripartite, 
joining the well-worn metaphor of the search for the pearl of great 
price with the equally well-worn expression of shan'a-tariqa-haqiqa: 

The paths are three, consisting of the shana, the tanqa, and the haqiqa. 
It is said that the shari ‘a is like the ship, that the tanqa is like the sea, and 
that the haqiqa is like the pearls. He who wishes to obtain the pearls sails 
on the ship and then plunges into the sea, thereupon obtaining the pearls. 
But as for the one who violates this sequence, he obtains nothing . 45 

Such a systematic division is echoed in some of Suhrawardl’s other 
texts, such as in his R. ft Tsayr wa-l-tayr, a short but dense treatise which 
delineates the geography of the spiritual path through an extended 
commentary on the haditk 

God’s Messenger — may God bless and greet him — said, ‘journey onward, 
the mufarridun have already gone ahead.’ It was said to him, ‘And who are 
the mufarridun O’ Messenger of God?’ To which he replied, ‘Those who 


45 IrM, fol. lb-2a; the reference being to an oft-quoted hadith in which the Prophet 
is reported to have said: “The shana are my words ( aqwali ), the tanqa are my actions 
(■ arndli ), and the haqiqa my interior states ( ahwali).” (‘Azlz-i Nasafl, Maqsad-i aqsa, in 
Lloyd Ridgeon (trans), Persian Metaphysics and Mysticism, 45; and, Schimmel, Mystkal 
Dimensions, 99) In his R fi i-suluk, Najm al-Din al-Kubra uses the exact same expres- 
sion. (Fawd’ih, ed. Meier, 49) 
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are zealous in remembering God, bearing the burden of remembrance 
so that they show up at the Day of Resurrection lightly ’. 46 

In his commentary on this hadith, Suhrawardl reads it as an allusion 
to the stages comprising the journey of the elite (khawass) among the 
Muslims, dividing it into broad stages which correspond to the ternary 
shana-tariqa-haqiqa , namely a preparatory stage characterized by pious 
exertion (ijtihad) on the path of the shard a , followed by a two-fold move- 
ment of wayfaring (suluk) and voyaging (sayr) which corresponds to the 
Sufi tanqa , and a final movement characterized as flying (tayr) which 
corresponds to the haqiqa. In his discussion of the geography of this 
journey, Suhrawardl relates each of these stages to a specific domain 
of the human being’s psycho-spiritual constitution, the first movement 
being associated with the soul (nafs), the second with the heart {qalb), and 
the third with the spirit (ruh). It is in the manner in which he defined 
each of these constituent parts of the human psycho-spiritual constitu- 
tion which furnishes the key to understanding the essential connection 
between the ontological and metaphysical dimensions of his vision and 
its articulation in the actual practices and patterns of institutionalized 
praxis and organization characterizing his rib at- based Sufi system. 

The Psycho-Spiritual Body 

For Suhrawardl, the psycho-spiritual constitution of the human being 
is a battleground which plays host to a violent struggle ( fitna ) between 
the carnal or lower soul (nafs) and the spirit (ruh), the heart (qalb) being 
caught somewhere in the middle: 

| The spirit is the source of good and the soul the source of evil. The 

( intellect is the army of the spirit and passion the army of the soul. Suc- 
cess from God are the auxiliaries of the spirit and disappointment the 
| auxiliaries of the soul. And the heart joins whichever army happens to 

| be more powerful . 47 

{ As the shaykh points out, there is little which has engendered as much 

! debate among men of understanding than the question of exactly 

j what constitutes the ruh, and in his fiwarif al-ma c arifhe quotes various 

46 al-Suhrawardl, R fi i-sayr wa-l-tayr, MS. Suley., Bagdatli Vehbi Ef. 2023 a , fol. 67b; 
also, al-Bidllst, Bahjat al-ta’ifa, ed. Edward Badeen in fiwei mystische Schrijien des Ammdr 
al-Bidlisi (Beirut and Stuttgart: In Kommission bei Franz Steiner Verlag, 1999), 49. 
This hadith is evinced, with minor variants, in the major collections. 

47 IrM , fol. lib; same in AdM, 33/Milson, Rule, 44. 
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opinions on the subject representing a wide variety of perspectives. 48 
Although he states that his first inclination is to remain quiet on the 
subject, Suhrawardl does offer an answer to the question in the form 
of an elaborate anthropogenic theory which he develops much further 
in his later works, 49 a theory whose Neoplatonic and Gnostic under- 
pinnings are clear. His earliest articulation of this theory — as stated in 
those of his works explicidy dealing with Sufism — states that the spirit 
is of two types: 1) the ‘human translunar spirit’ ( al-ruh al-insam al-ulim) 
which proceeds from the world of divine command () alam al-amr ); and, 
2) the ‘human animal spirit’ ( al-ruh al-hayawam al-bashan) which proceeds 
from the world of creation (‘alam al-khalq ). 50 

For its part, the human animal spirit is a subtle bodily substance 
( jismani latif ) which bears the faculties of sensation and movement 
emitted from the physical heart. In this, the human being does not 
differ from any other living being, for all created beings are possessed 
of an animal spirit ( ruh hayawam ), a physical heart, and natural drives 
such as hunger and thirst. At the same time, the animal spirit of the 
human being is differentiated from other animal spirits in that it is pos- 
sessed of ‘human’ ( bashan ) qualities, qualities which are attractive to the 
human translunar spirit and which prompt it to settle down upon it and 
not upon other animal spirits. As the place of descent (mahall/ mawrid) 
of the human translunar spirit, the human animal spirit thus serves 
as the seat of the human translunar spirit in the world of creation, 
the former becoming tied to the latter due to a strong mutual affinity 
obtained between them at the moment of their meeting, an affinity 
which Suhrawardl likens to the strong affinity which obtained between 
Adam and Eve at the moment of their coupling. 51 

As a potentiality, the soul (nafs) is created by God from the translunar 
spirit in the ‘alam al-amr prior to its manifestation in the ‘alam al-khalq , 

48 ‘AM, 2:242-247 /GE, 56.2-15. 

49 Specifically in his polemic against the falasifa the Kashf al-fadd’ih al-yunaniyya wa - 
rashf al-iwsa’ih al-imaniyya (ed. ‘A’isha Yusuf al-Mana'l [Cairo: Dar al-Salam, 1999]). 
The antecedents of this theory are present in Abu f-Najlb’s K. adab al-mundin (e.g., 
33/Milson, Rule, 44). 

50 This theory is presented in the latter half of the 56th chapter of the AM 
(2:247-255/ GE, 56.15-34), in an abridged form in his al-Lawdmi' al-ghaybiyya fi ’l-ruh 
(MS. Siiley., Bagdatli Vehbi Ef. 20 23 3a , fob 186a-187a) and elsewhere (noted below). 
In the section on the nafs and ruh in his Irshad al-mundin , however, Suhrawardl simply 
repeats QushayrI (IrM, fob 1 la-1 lb; SQ, 2.26). 

51 ‘j\M, 2:247 / GE, 56.15; and, idem, al-Lawami' al-ghaybiyya fi i -ruh, fob 186a/idem, 
Tarjamayi al-kwdmi' al-ghaybiyya fi ’l-ruh, MS. Tub. Ma VI 90 lo , fob 75a. 
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this potentiality being actualized in its physical engenderment through 
the coupling of the two spirits in the matrix of the human frame ( qalab ), 
the human animal soul becoming transfigured into the nafs proper 
in the process. Following this coupling there is another, this time between 
the nafs and the translunar spirit, the product of which is the heart 
( qalb ), a subtle organ ( latifa ) whose seat is the physical heart. As with 
the creation of the soul, the potentiality of the heart is created in the 
‘alam al-amr and is engendered in the ‘alam al-khalq. It is the simultaneous 
presence of each of these three constituent parts (ruh- qalb -nafs) which 
comprise the psycho-spiritual constitution of the human being, and in 
analyzing the relationship between each of the three parts Suhrawardl 
again draws upon the figures of Adam and Eve, identifying the ruh 
as the father Adam, the nafs as the mother Eve, and the heart as the 
progeny produced from their coupling. 52 

Just as in the Gnostic and Manichean struggle to free the entrapped 
particles of divine light from the dark human body or the yearning of 
the soul to rise from its material existence in the generative world back 
to its source in the Nous in the system of Plotinus, this anthropogony is 
deeply connected to man’s spiritual destiny. According to Suhrawardl, 
just as some children incline towards their father and others towards 
their mother, so too are there certain hearts which incline towards the 
translunar spirit (ab = Adam = al-ruh al- ‘ uluh ) and others which incline 
towards their mother (umm = Eve = al-nafs al-ammarat bi-suj, a situation 
which puts the spirit in a precarious position, for: 

. . . from its yearning and affection for its Master, the translunar spirit desires 
to move upwards and to be raised above created things, yet the heart 
and the soul are created things, and when the spirit ascends, the heart 
yearns for it just like the yearning of an obedient child for his father; in 
the same way, the soul yearns for the heart — which is their child — just 
like a yearning mother longs for her little one . 53 

On the familiar Neoplatonic model, it only in breaking away from the 
longings which continuously pull it back to its earthly entrapments, that 
the spirit can ascend back to its origin. The consequences of this are 
both epistemological and ethical, for the various bodies comprising the 


52 ‘AM, 2:248/Gii, 56. 16; idem, Lawami ', fob 186a T86b/idem, Tarjamayi al-lawami', 
fob 75a; and, Suh., 131—132. The same process is described by Najm al-Dln Razi Daya 
(PGB, 192, 268, 334-335). 

53 'AM, 2:248-249/G£, 56.18; and, idem, Lawami', fob 186b— 187a/idem, Tarjamayi 
al-lawami', fob 75a-75b. 
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psycho-spiritual constitution of the human being play a direct role in his 
capacity to effect such an ascension, which in Suhrawardl’s emplotment 
centers upon the Muslim’s ability to receive and negotiate the original 
dispensation in time and space through the instrument of the intellect 
{‘aql), and in the second place the ability to deploy the knowledge film) 
and wisdom (hikma) effected through the intellect to engage in a praxis 
which tames the soul, thus reaching a state wherein his spirit is able 
to begin its ascension. 

For Suhrawardl, the position of the intellect is an important one, 
for it is the instrument through which knowledge (17 m) is apprehended, 
and within the geography of the tariqa , knowledge — coming as it does 
after the level of iman but before the level of direct tasting ( dhawq ) — is 
essential, for it is a means to praxis (‘ amal ), and praxis is the key to 
those things which the seeker must perfect if his spirit is to set out on 
its journey of ascent to its Master. 54 At its base, Suhrawardl defines 
knowledge as a light which differentiates between inspiration (ilharri) and 
devilish whisperings ( waswasa ), something which is mediated through 
the intellect, in which case it is called wisdom {hikma)? 5 The intellect, 
located in the brain and whose light filters down into the heart where 
actual cognition occurs, is thus connected to the spirit, serving as its 
‘tongue and conductor’ in managing the heart and the soul just as a 
father manages {tadbir) his son (the qalb) and his wife (the nafs)? 6 The 
primary task of the intellect is to deal with the manifold psychological 
events which transpire in the heart. 

The analysis of various forms of thought constitute a perennial 
theme in Sufi psychology, and in his continual focus on the problems 
and opportunities created by the manifold fancies, notions, ideas, 
images, and inspirations which continually pass through the human 
conscience ( damn ), Suhrawardl differed little from what went before 
him. Collectively, these psychic phenomena {khawdtir, sing., khdtir) consist 


54 JQb, fol. 2b; see also: Suh., 269-275; da!M, 16, 22, 25/Milson, Rule, 35, 39, 40-41. f 

According to Suhrawardl, epistemically, knowledge (■ ilm ) is of two types, discursive i 

knowledge which is mediated through the instrument of the intellect (‘ aql ) and disclosed j 

knowledge (al-'ilm al-kashJT) which is mediated through direct witnessing ( mushahada ). j 

{JQb, fol. 3b). f 

15 JQP, f°f 2a. Another version of the text begins by defining knowledge {'ilm) as { 

“the mediated, discursive and sensual apprehension of the verities (haqa’iq) of existing f 

things (ashyd’) through the instrument of the intellect.” (MS., Siiley., Laleli 3685, fol ? 

la); cf. Suh., 268-271. j 

j6 'AM, 2:248, 253-254/ GE, 56.18, 32-33; idem, Lawdmi', fol. 186b/idem, Tarjama-yi ( 

al-lawami’, fol. 75b; and, JQb, fol. 2b. ' ( 
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of articulable messages {khitab) which come upon the conscience from 
one of a number of sources of which Suhrawardl (following al-Junayd) 
identities four: 1) satanic {shaytaniyya) which consist of devilish whisper- 
ings ( wasawis ); 2) carnal ( nafsaniyya ) which consist of notions {hawajis); 3) 
angelic {malakiyya) which consist of inspirations ( ilhamat ); and, 4) divine 
( ilahiyya ) which consist of pure inspired knowledge {al-ulum al-safiyya 
al-ilhamiyyd)? 1 Each of these forms of thought exert pressure or, more 
properly, ‘inscribe’ the locus of their cognition (the heart), either inhibit- 
ing or facilitating the progress of the seeker on the Sufi path. In turn, 
these types of thoughts are to be distinguished from the ‘oncoming’ 
(. wand ; pi. waridat ) which are a more general category of praiseworthy 
thoughts which come upon the heart independent of any action on the 
part of their recipient and are non-verbal in nature. 58 

The major combatant in this soteriological battle is that subtle body 
which serves as the first obstacle in the spirit’s ascent, the soul {nafs). As 
with the heart, Suhrawardl considers the soul to be an embodied thing, 
a dark existent {al-wujud al-zulmant) located between the two flanks of 
the body which is the source of all blameworthy characteristics ( awsaf 
madhuma) just as the spirit is the source of all praiseworthy characteris- 
tics {awsaf mahmuda). These blameworthy characteristics, and there are 
many, manifest themselves in outward behaviors {akhlaq) deriving from 
two primary foundations: 1) heedlessness ( taysh ), which is the result of 
the soul’s innate ignorance; and, 2) voracity {sharah), which is the result 
of the soul’s innate cupidity {hirs). If an individual hopes to fully actual- 
ize his humanity ( insaniyyat ) and move beyond his state of entanglement 


37 al-Suhrawardi, Futuh IX, MS. Siiley., Musalla Medresesi 20 6 , fol. 292a; idem, 
Futuh VII, MS. Siiley., §ehid All Pa^a 1393, „ fol. 70a; IrM, fol. 137a-138b; 'AM, 
2:259-261 /GE, 57.10—14; Suh., 282; cf., SQ, 2.21. Here, Suhrawardl draws upon the 
description of al-Junayd (Adab al-muftaqir ila lldh , in The Life ; Personality and Writings, 
178-183, 58-63 [Arabic text]); same in Kalabadhl, Ta'armf, 90-9 1 / Arberry (trans.), 
Doctrine, 80; SL, 120.43-44; Najm al-Dln al-Kubra, Fawaih, ed. Meier, 1 1-14 (save ildhi 
is replaced with rahmanv, see 127-134 [Einleitung] ; but cf. idem., R. al-sdir al-ha'ir [ed. 
Marjian Mole in “Traites mineurs”, Annales Islamohgiques 4 (1963), 52] where five are 
mentioned, viz. divine, angelic, satanic, and the khawdtir of the heart); ‘Aziz-i Nasaff, 
Kashf al-haqaiq, trans. Ridgeon in Persian Metaphysics and Mysticism, 208; cf. Abu Talib 
al-Makkl, Qut al-qulub, 1:234-235 / Die Nahrung, 30.6-8 (who defines six: khawdtir of the 
soul, Satan, the spirit, angels, the intellect, and certainty (yaqm) which are repeated by 
Jllanl \GhT, 2:204-205]). See also: Badeen, fwei nystische Schriftm, 45-46; and, Peter 
Awn, Satan’s Tragedy and Redemption: IbRs in Sufi Psychology (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1983), 66-69. 
These thoughts, in turn, produce an influence ( lamma ) which move both soul and the 
spirit, the former being effected by satanic thoughts and the latter by angelic thoughts. 
(AM, 2:262-263 /GE, 57.20-21) 

58 IrM, fol. 137b; ‘AM, 2:261 /GE, 57.17 (quoting SQ, 2.23). 
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in the animal qualities of the soul, these blameworthy behaviors must 
be broken and replaced with praiseworthy ones . 59 This can only occur 
when the soul has been purified. 

This purification takes place in predictable ways, for according to 
Suhrawardl the soul is but one thing possessed of three changeable 
states, a scheme developed quite early on in Sufi psychology which took 
its inspiration from the Qur anic: descriptions of the nafs as ‘command- 
ing to evil’ ( al-nafs al-ammarat bi-l-su ’), blaming ( al-nafs al-lawwama), and 
tranquil ( al-nafs al-mutmainna ). 60 Generally, the first state is the natural 
state of the soul, full of appetites and destructive influences which have 
yet to be fully disciplined thus inducing its possessor into sinful actions. 
The second state is that of reproach, when the soul rebukes its possessor 
for his sinful behavior and induces him to repentance and turning to 
God ( tawba/inaba ). The state of tranquility is the highest state of the 
soul, a state which it reaches only when the heart has been raised to 
the station of the spirit and the servant has completely acquiesced to 
all of God’s commands . 61 According to Suhrawardl, the sciences of 
the Sufis provide the surest means to effect this tranquility. The soul, 
however, is not the only subde body which figures in the discipline of 
the Sufi path, for the heart too plays an essential role in the process of 
the spirit’s ascension back to its Master. 

For its part, the heart is an organ comprised of both a bodily and 
a spiritual dimension. Physically, the heart consists of two chambers 
(tajamf), an inner chamber ( batin ) where hearing and vision reside, 
and an outer (zjihir) chamber where the light of the intellect ( c aql) 
resides. Spiritually, the heart is an ‘illuminated existent’ ( al-wujud al- 
nuranl ) which, as the seat of the fight of the intellect, is the center of 
discursive understanding ( fahm ), the instrument through which the 
external (exoteric) dimensions of belief and praxis are cognized and 

59 ‘AM, 2:250-251 /GE, 56.2(022; c£, idem, Futuh II, MS. Tiib. Ma VI 90 I6 , fbl. 
85a-85b; idem, R. fi Ffaqr, fbl 58a; AdM, 33/Milson, Rule, 44—45; and, al-Suhrawardl, 
Hilyai al-fiufir al-sathq fi i-tasawwuf MS. Siiley., Yazma Bagi§lar 197 1 3 , fol. 115b (on 
location of the soul between the two flanks). 

60 ‘AM, 2:25l/GE, 56.22; idem, Tarjama-yi al-lawami‘, fol. 75b-76a; IrM, fol. 16b; 
idem, Sayr, fol. 62b— 63a; and, Suk., 132—134. The references are to Qur’an 12:53, 
75:2, and 89:27 respectively. 

61 IrM, fol. 16b. Because of its inherent lower earthly nature, the soul can never 
rise as does the spirit, but rather remains domiciled in the body where it takes over 
the spirit’s regulatory function which, in its tranquility, it manages in a sound manner 
(idem, Futuh I\( MS. Siiley., §ehid Ali Pa^a 1393 14 , fol. 72a; idem, Futuh XIX, MS. 
Tiib. Ma VI 90 37 , fol. 97a-97b). 
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understood, it being the medium through which the particularities of 
the proper modes of behavior and belief are delineated, organized, 
and regulated . 62 Such a mode of cognition is essential, for it allows for 
both the understanding and perpetuation of the shan c a, the divine law 
which serves simultaneously as the overarching framework within which 
God’s creatures relate to Him and His creation qua their creaturefiness, 
as well as the initial mode of access to the realization and unmediated 
apprehension of its verities. 

The heart is also the primary spiritual instrument of the Sufi path, 
whose work {‘amal al-qalb) consists of pursuing the disciplines of muhasaba 
and muraqaba, the twin practices which allow for the breaking of the 
nafs and the effectuation of its tranquility, the sine qua non of the begin- 
ning and medial stages of the path by which the aspirant prepares 
himself to advance to its higher stages . 63 At the same time the heart is 
also an independent organ of discernment possessed of an instrument | 

of apprehension separate from that of the intellect. This is the ‘vision of I 

the heart’ (basar al-qalb), which according to Suhrawardl is that instru- | 

ment which allows for direct apprehension ( mushahada ), a non-discursive | 

and immediate mode of cognition which is characteristic of the final | 

stage of the Sufi path, the haqiqa . 64 | 

In addition to serving as a cognitive instrument, the heart also serves | 

as the locus of the seeker’s encounter with the divine attributes and | 

essence. For Suhrawardl, the theophany (tajalli) is spoken of in terms ( 

familiar to the Junaydl tradition to which he considered himself an | 

heir/namely through the motif of the fight and the veil . 65 A typical | 

definition of this complex comes in the Irshad al-mundm: | 

The theophany is a light and divine disclosure ( mukashqfa ) from God Most | 

High which appears in the heart of the gnostic {‘arif), overwhelming and I 

scorching him, and the veil (sitr) is the withholding of this theophany [ 

from him so that it he is not completely burned and melted away in its 
light. The veil is a mercy from God Most High to the gnostic just as the 
theophany is a favor . 66 

Generally Suhrawarcfi speaks of this theophany as an outpouring of 
the ‘fights of divine favor’ (anwar fadl al-haqq), an outpouring which 


62 JQb, fol. 16b; and, ‘AM, 1:239 /GE, 10.9-10. 

63 Idem, Futuh XI, MS. Tiib., Ma VI-90 27 , fol. 92a. 

64 ‘AM,- 1:157-160/ GE, 2.8-11; and, idem, Futuh XI, fol. 92a, 

65 E.g., Sf, 2.13. 

66 IrM, fol. 136a; cf. AM, 2:318-319/ GE, 62.9. 
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reaches the heart where it effects an existential shift, or reorientation, 
in the very being of the recipient, progressively burning away the 
traces of individual existence . 67 It is divided into the theophany of the 
divine attributes (si/at), which occurs in the penultimate stage of the Sufi 
path, and the theophany of the essence ( al-dhat ), which occurs at the 
cusp of the final stage of the journey, the former being associated 
with divine disclosure ( mukashafa ) and the latter with direct witnessing 
(; mushahada ). 68 

In addition to the spirit, the heart, and the soul, there is a fourth 
component which is usually counted as part of the human being’s psy- 
cho-spiritual constitution, the ‘secret’ (sirr), a term which SuhrawardT is 
careful to point out is neither possessed of a Qur’anic precedent nor 
understood in a consistent manner among the Sufis. Although reticent 
to do so, in the Avoanf al-ma anf SuhrawardT offers his own definition, 
a reading which contradicts that of other Sufi metaphysicians: 

What is called a secret (sirr) does not refer to a thing independent in and 
of itself, something possessed of an ontological existence and essence (dhat) 
like the spirit and the soul. Rather, when the soul is purified and made 
clean, the spirit departs from its dark strictures and when it commences 
its ascent to the fatherlands (awtari) of proximity, the heart emigrates from 
its firmly-established residence, rising to the spirit, and at that moment 
it acquires an extra quality (wasf za’id) on top of its regular quality, and 
this quality is unintelligible to the ecstatics ( wajidin ) so they differentiate 
it from the heart and call it a ‘secret ’. 68 

It is these three constituent parts then which comprise the entirety of 
man’s psycho-spiritual constitution, and as such it is the job of the 
sciences of the Sufis to deal with each in a manner which effects the 
return of the spirit to its Master. In analyzing how this is to occur, 
SuhrawardT contends that as a created existing being (khalq imjud) man 
is composed of two halves, or polarities, the first spiritual and heavenly 
and the second corporeal and earthly . 70 Although the first is higher than 


67 Idem, Futuh VII, fol. 70a; and, idem, Futuh VIII, MS. Kop., Fazil Ahmed Pasa 
1605] 2 , fol 38b. 

68 'AM, 1:326-327, 2:309, 322 /GE, 20.2-3; 61.34, 62.22; cf. HT, fol. 90a-90b where 
SuhrawardT describes the hierarchical nature of the two primary theophanies and the 
epistemological distinction between mukashafa and mushdiuuh. 

69 ‘AM, 2:251-252/ GE, 56.25; Suk, 131. In the Irshad al-rmndm, however, SuhrawardT 
contradicts himself by quoting Qushayn’s definition of- the sirr which identifies it as a 
subde bodily container (lapfat mawdi'at fi i-qaiab) which is the seat of direct witnessing, 
(fol. 1 lb; cf. 2.27) 

70 al-Suhrawardl, Futuh III, MS. Kop., Fazil Ahmed Pa$a 1605 14 , fol. 39a. 
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the second, both are intimately connected in a relationship of mutual 
influence and co-dependency, the state of one directly influencing that 
of the other . 71 As a phenomenal existent, the psycho-spiritual constitu- 
tion is necessarily possessed of the attribute of existence ( imjud ), but 
at the same time it is an aggregative existent whose ontological status 
is indeterminate. Accordingly, SuhrawardT differentiates between two 
beings, or modalities of existence ( imjudan ) based on the basic existential 
polarity which together constitute the aggregate of the phenomenal 
human person: the mental or intellectual being ( ivujud al-dhihni ) which 
he uses interchangeably with ‘inner being’ (bdtin) and which is generally 
connected with the first half; and, the physical or corporeal being (imjud 
al-‘aym) which he uses interchangeably with ‘outer being’ fakir) and 
is generally connected with the second . 72 As two distinct, yet mutually 
co-substantial existents, both are subject to the same laws and processes 
of purity and corruption, movement and quiescence, annihilation and 
subsistence, and so forth. As will be discussed shortly, the existential 
status of these two polarities of existence, in fact, relate directly to 
Suhrawardl’s idiosyncratic conception of the ‘stations and states’ of the 
mystical path as well with the actual practices of the Sufi ribdt itself. 

The Geography of the Mystical Path 

As with Sufi theorists before and after him, the various organs, subtle 
bodies, and cognitive instruments of the human are deeply embedded 
in descriptions of the geography of the spiritual path itself. As both the 
raison d’itre of the existence of the spiritual path in the first place and 


71 To take a typical example, in Futuh V SuhrawardT states: “The servant’s reality 
( haqiqa ) is drawn from the kiswa of existence just as a sword is drawn from its scabbard, 
and it is brandished by the hand of the spiritual state in the plain of proximity, but 
whenever the soul is stirred by its characteristics the servant’s reality is drawn back 
into its existence, and whenever its is quiet it is divested (tqjarrud), and both the body 
and the physical senses follow in its divestment and the light of the inner being (bdtin) 
overcomes the outer being {pater).” (MS. Siiley., §ehid Ah Pa§a 1393 9 , fol. 69b) 

72 As evinced in his letters to Kama! al-Dln al-I$fahanl (MS. Tub., Ma VI 90 m . fol. 
92b) and ‘Izz al-Dln Muhammad b. Ya'qub (MS. Tub. Ma VI 90 5 7, fol. 123b) where 
he explains the synonymy of the two terms in reference to the implications of the 
practices of vigilant awareness (murdqaba) which is concerned with the former and 
scrupulous examination (muhasaba) which is concerned with the latter. In some places, 
SuhrawardT also uses the pair ‘inner secret’ (sirr) and ‘visible form’ (‘ atmijya ) to refer 
to the bdtin/ wujud al-dtem and zHtir/wujud ai-‘aym (e.g., JQb, fol. 3bff; HT, fol. 90b) or 
simply unpud bashari to refer to the latter (e.g., Futuh VII, fol. 70a). 
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the primary loci of the experiences which efiect its traversal, one can 
scarcely be analyzed without reference to the other. In this, Suhrawardl 
deviated little, for the model of ascent he describes is articulated as a 
process of progressive purification of these bodies, in particular the soul 
and the heart, delineated along both ‘practical’ and ‘theoretical’ lines, 
the first concerned with the actual praxis associated with the journey 
of ascent and the latter with the analysis of the experiences generated 
through such praxis. Although understood as a comprehensive whole, 
for the purposes of discussion and interpretation Suhrawardl tends to 
divide the ‘practical’ and the ‘theoretical’ into more or less independent 
units, in the former presenting a detailed method of disciple and spir- 
itual praxis revolving around the actual practices in which the aspirant 
engages in the course of his journey and in the latter presenting an 
equally detailed exposition of the spiritual content generated through 

or, more appropriately, guiding such praxis. Following his predeces- 
sors, Suhrawardl describes this content in terms of ‘spiritual stations’ 
( maqamat , sing, maqdm ; or, mandzil, sing, manzil ) and ‘spiritual states’ (hal, 

pi. ahwal). 13 

Basing his discussion on an observation that there is a great deal of 
confusion over the meaning of the mystical stations and states, in the 
58th-61st chapters of the Awanf al-mafrif Suhrawardl offers a read- 
ing which attempts to mitigate such confusion by questioning what he 
identified as a tendency towards generalization and reification among 
the Sufis of his day. For him, a heuristic which differentiates between 
states and stations solely on the basis of the mystical state being defined 
by its free bestowal and changeability and the mystical station being 
defined solely by its permanence and volitive acquisition, is not entirely 
accurate. 74 According to Suhrawardl, such definitions are facile and have 


73 Dhu ’1-Nun al-Mfirt (d. 245/859) is usually credited as the first to describe the Sufi 
path in terms of stations and states, and theorists both before and after Suhrawardl 
provide different enumerations of each. Abu Na§r al-Sarraj, for instance, enumerates 
seven stations and ten states (SL, 21.1-37.6), Abu Talib al-Makkl nine stations and 
numerous states (e.g., Qut al-qulub , 364/ 'Die Nakrung, 32.1), ‘Abdullah-i An§an literally 
hundreds of both, and Abu ’1-Najlb fourteen stations and twelve states (AdM, 20-2 1 / 
Milson, Rule, 49-50). See also: Anawati and Gardet, Mystique musuhmme, 4th ed., 77fE; 
L. Gardet, “Hal,” El 2 , 3:83; Gramlich, Derwischordm, 2:273-280; Schimmel, Mystical 
Z)imCTJWw,109-148; and, Knysh, Islamic Mysticism, 303— 309. 

74 Generally, the maqamat are understood to be acquired things ( makhsib ) and the ahwal 
freely given gifts ( matvaMb ), e.g., SL, 83; al-Sulami, Mandhij, 38; EM, 224—228/Nicholson, 
The Kashf 1 80-1 83; SQ_, 2.3; al-Ghazall, Ihya 1 , 4: 1 39; AdM, 20-2 1 . In the IrM, however, 
Suhrawardl differentiates between the ‘state’ {hal) and the ‘inhering state 5 (hall) (from 


little to do with the actual experiences which the aspirant undergoes as 
his spirit makes its ascent. For Suhrawardl, in fact, those attainments 
which most Sufi theorists have interpreted as comprising discrete mysti- 
cal stations cannot be limited in such a way, because each station is in 
fact possessed of both a hal and a maqdm. In the opening of the 58th 
chapter of the Awanf al-madnf he offers an example: 

In its essence, something is a state before it becomes a station, for example: 
A man receives a call from his inner being to engage in the scrupulous 
examination [of his soul] ( muhdsaba ) and conquer its bad characteristics, 
but they reappear, and then vanish again, and thus he persists in the 
state of muhdsaba . . . (until) finally with God’s help he conquerors the bad 
characteristics of the soul, defeats it, disciplines it, and restrains it. At 
this point, the state of muhdsaba becomes his fatherland ( watan ), dweEng 
place ( mustaqarr ), and station (maqdm). He obtains the station of muhdsaba 
only after having obtained the state of muhdsaba. After this, the state 
of vigilant awareness (murdqaba) descends upon him, for when muhdsaba 
becomes his station then murdqaba becomes his state, and similarly . . . the 
state of murdqaba is transformed into a station only after it had become 
a state for him. Just as the station of muhdsaba is not made permanent 
except through the descent of the state of murdqaba the station of murdqaba 
is not made permanent except through the descent of the state of direct 
witnessing ( mushahada ), for when the state of mushahada is bestowed upon 
a man, his murdqaba is made permanent and becomes his station after it 
had been his state. 75 

Having taken care of the issue of changeability and permanence, 
Suhrawardl then tackles the issue of bestowal and attainment, chal- 
lenging what he cites as being the views held by both the authorities 
( mashayikh ) of Iraq, who considered that the hal is something freely 
given (manna) by God, and the authorities of Khurasan, who considered 


h-14, meaning ‘to dismount’, ‘alight’, ‘settle down upon’) saying: “The maqdm is where 
a man is situated among the stopping places ( mandzil ) and they differ. The first of 
them is straightening out affairs, renouncing illicit tEngs, and knowledge of the soul’s 
blemishes, and the last of them is cleansing the soul of its blameworthy blemishes . . .the 
hall, with a doubling of the letter ‘1’, is Eat which descends upon (nazala ‘ala) the heart 
such as rapture (tarab), contraction (qabd), expansion (bast), longing (shawq), and direct 
tasting (dhawq). It is said that the hall is hke a lightening flash, meaning Eat it does not 
subsist but rather persists for a short time; if it remains Een it is but a notion (hadith 
al-nafs) and not a. hall.” (fol. 4a-4b) 

73 ‘AM, 2:264 /GE, 58.2; Suh., 165-167. A similar reaEng is given for Ee station/ 
states of zuhd, tawakkul, and hdd later in the same chapter (2:267-268/ GE, 58.9). A 
great admirer of Suhrawardl, ‘Azlz-i Nafasi quotes Eis interpretation as the correct 
one (Ridgeon [trans.j, Kashf al-haqa’iq, in Persian Metaphysics and Mysticism, 215). 
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the hal to be the inheritances (mawanth) of worshipful actions (, a‘mal), 76 
neither in Suhrawardr’s view being entirely correct: 

In general, the Sufi authorities (shuyukk) have said that the stations are 
acquired things ( makasib ) and that the states are gifts ( mawahib ), but in terms 
of the way in which we have arranged them, they are all gifts. This is 
because acquired things comprise gifts ( al-makasib mahfiifat bi-l-mawahib ) and 
gifts comprise acquired things. In fact, the states are ecstatic experiences 
(mawajid) and the stations the paths (turuq) to them. Acquisition is appar- 
ent in the stations, but gifts are hidden, and in the states acquisition is 
hidden, but gifts are apparent. In fact, the states are translunar, heavenly 
gifts [mawahib ■ ulwiyyat samawiyya ) and the stations the paths to them . 77 

The next issue is concerned with the seeker’s role in making the transi- 
tion from one station to the next, and in turn how such an ascent is 
ordered. According to Suhrawardl, the authorities provide two possibili- 
ties, either the seeker can advance to the next station only when he has 
mastered the station which stands below it, or he advances first and 
then perfects the lower station after the fact, being in an advantageous 
position to survey the imperfections of his previous station from a new 
height and thus correct it. There is, however, another option which is 
more nuanced and sophisticated in its implications, an option which 
begins with the bifurcation of the traditional station into a state/station 
coupled with the absence of free acquisition: 

An individual in a particular station acquires a state from the station 
above that which he is currently in and to which he is about to advance, 
and it is by this that he straightens out the aflair of the station which he 
is currendy in. God has free disposal over this, and the worshiper has no 
say in the matter of whether he advances or not . 78 

What this amounts to is a difference between entering a particular 
station and actually making it sound or permanent, a key distinc- 
tion in Suhrawardl’s system and a potential cause for confusion. For 
Suhrawardl, the stations and states are not discrete units of experience 
in and of themselves, but rather a comprehensive whole into which the 
aspirant dips again and again in his journey towards subsistence in the 
divine. The moral and ethical underpinnings of each of the stations 
and states as discussed by the early Sufi authors serve as repositories of 


76 ‘AM, 2:266 /GE, 58.5. 

11 Ibid., 2:265/ GE, 58.4; cf. Gramlieh, Derwischonkn, 2:273-280. 
78 AM, 2:266/ GE, 58.7. 


certain qualities, but not as actual demarcations of the progress of the 
seeker along the path strictly speaking. In the Huda al-tdlibm, Suhrawardl 
makes it clear what he means by this distinction: 

The stations overlap, one with the other, and for each one of them, 
entering into what comes after it requires the perfection of the former’s 
result and the completion of its benefits, but at the same time to make 
it sound [sihha, i.e., permanent) each one of them requires entering into 
something from the entirety of the stations themselves, for some are 
conditional upon others and some necessitate others . 79 

In Suhrawardl’s view, the manner in which the seeker proceeds through 
the various stations and states is through a process of progressive layer- 
ing. In his journey the seeker does not progress through a strict hierarchy 
of stations and states, completing or receiving one after the other, but 
rather makes multiple passes across the entire field of the stations and 
states, appropriating certain qualities associated with certain stations in 
an initial pass and then progressively obtaining more and more qualities 
in subsequent passes. For him, the journey of the seeker is envisioned 
as an upward spiral which sees the wayfarer reaching certain ‘ground 
stations’ (of which there are four, one preparatory and three actual) and 
then continually perfecting his actualization of the qualities of every 
other station, state, or station/ state by ‘revisiting’ and ‘drawing upon’ 
them as he moves through subsequent ground stations. 

The idea is one of cumulative acquirement, the seeker does not 
actually leave behind any one station after having acquired the next 
but rather progressively adds to what he has already acquired from the 
totality of the stations as a whole, perfecting the qualities of each rela- 
tive to the particular ground station in which he finds himself at any 
one particular point along his journey. Only when he has dipped into 
a particular station/ state enough times, or has fulfilled certain require- 
ments necessary to actualize its verities is it made permanent. This is 
why Suhrawardl characterizes each station as a path ilariq) in and of 
itself , 80 for like the tariqa as a whole, proceeding through each means 
to accomplish certain things which in and of themselves are gradated 
and whose perfection is relative to multiple contingencies. 


79 HT, fcl. 88b. As Suhrawardl points out, there are numerous states which, although 
necessary to effect the permanence of particular stations, do not themselves become 
stations. [’AM, 2:268,. 320 /GE, 58.11, 62.19) 

80 IrM, fol. 2b; and, ‘AM, 2:265 /GE, 58.4. 
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Prior to even entering the realm of stations and states, however, the 
potential seeker must first arrive at a suitable point of departure. In 
his R. Jr l- sayr waTtayr, Suhrawardi identifies this point of departure 
in reference to the ternary laid out in the Irshad al-muridin, posidng 
that entry into the tariqa is contingent upon actualizing the verities of 
submission ( al-tahaqquq bi-haqd iq al-isldm), “preparing oneself to strike 
out on the path of wayfaring ( suluk ) by perfecting the foundations of 
submission ( mabam al-islam) through ‘pious exertion’ (ijtihad)” . 81 This is 
a contingency which cannot be avoided, for only once the striver has 
actualized the verities of submission through perfecting pious striving 
can he then be raised to the verities of faith (, haqdiq al-imdn ) and actually 
become one of the Folk of Wayfaring (aid al-suluk). It is the perfection 
of faith which is the key to entering the initial station of the spirit’s 
ascent, the station of repentance ( tawba ), both the first stage of the tariqa 
proper and the “foundation of every other station and key to every 
spiritual state .” 82 This station is followed by two other ground stations 
which, as explained in the Awarif al-ma arif, comprise the station of 
renunciation ( zuhd ) and the station of worshipfulness (■ ubudiyya ): 

To the extent of my knowledge and the limits of my ability and personal 
exertion, I have weighed the stations and the states and their results and 
have found them to consist of but three things — that is three things after 
the soundness of faith and its binding stipulations and requirements by 
which they total four . . , He who actualizes the verities of these four enters 
into the dominion ( malakut ) of the heavens, sees the divine decree and the 
signs \ayat) unveiled, comes to possess both direct tasting and discursive 
understanding of God’s revealed words, and obtains all of the states and 
stations, for their entirety are produced from these four, and by them are 
prepared and confirmed. After faith, the first of the three is sincere repen- 
tance (al-tawba al-nasuh), the second renunciation of the world {al-zuhd ft 
i-dunya), and the third the actualization of the station of worshipfulness 
(i tahqiq maqatn al- ; ubudiyya ) which is none other than the perpetual worship 
of God ( dawam al-dmal li-Llah ) both in the inner and outer beings, in the 
worship of the heart and in the body, without slackening a bit or cutting 
short . . . and the world-renouncing ulama and the eponymous authorities 


81 Idem, Sayr , fol. 67b-68a; idem, R. dar kdr-i murid, MS. Tub., MA VI 90 a , fol. 
73b, where taqwa is singled out as the beginning of the work of the murid and making 
repentance (tawba) sound as the first station of taqwa; cf. idem, Ilf IV MS. Tub., Ma 
VI 90,3, fol. 80b. 

82 ‘AM, 2:269-270/ GE, 59.2; idem, IrM, fol. 12a; idem, Mukhtasar min kaldm al - 
Suhrawardi, MS. Siiley., Ayasofya 4792^, fol. 799a (on the margins); idem, R dar kdr-i 
murid, fol. 73b; and, idem, TV TV, fol. 81a. 


( mashayikh ) are all agreed that by these four, the stations are made perma- 
nent dwelling places and the states are straightened out . 83 

To move through these stations is to make a three-fold journey. First, 
from the sluin' a to the tariqa, during which the aspirant is character- 
ized as a striver ( mujtahid ) whose nafs is inevitably ‘commanding to 
evil’. Second, from the tariqa to the haqiqa, during which the aspirant 
engages in a two-fold movement of wayfaring {suluk) and voyaging 
{sayr), the former concerned with rectifying the soul {tahdhib al-nujus) 
and the latter with fortifying the heart {taqimyat al-qulub), over the course 
of which he defeats the ‘soul commanding to evil’ at which point it 
becomes blaming {lawwdma). In the final part of this movement, the 
aspirant pushes beyond the tariqa to the haqiqa, a movement during 
which his soul becomes tranquil ( mutma’inna ) and his spirit released 
from the strictures of the created bodily entrapments which have so far 
restrained its ascent, from whence he flies upwards, meets his Lord, is 
annihilated from himself, and then subsequendy returned to existence 
and ensconced in a station of perpetual worship from which nothing 
can detract . 84 

The First Station: Repentence (tawba) 

As the first ground station of the path, repentance {tawba) is not only 
the most fundamental, but is also the most permanent of all of the 
stations. In this, Suhrawardi differed little from those who came before 


83 ‘AM, 2:270/ GE, 59.4; idem, TV li-Rashid al-Din Abi Bakr al-Habash, MS. Tub., Ma 
VI 90 53 , fol. 1 17a-l 17b; and, Suk, 168. The 60th chapter of the ‘Awarif (entitled “On 
the Allusions of the Eponymous Authorities ( mashayikh ) to the Stations According to 
their Arrangement”) enumerates them in a manner reflecting earlier schemes: tawba, 
warn', oihd, sabr,faq% shukr, khawf wa-rqjd’, tawakkul, ridd; cf. al-SarrSj: tawba, wara‘, zuhd, 
jaqr, sabr, tawakkul, ridd; and, Abu Talib al-Makkl: tawba, sabr, shukr, raja’, khawf, zuhd, 
tawakkul, ridd, mahabba-, Abu ’1-Najib: intibdh, tawba, indba, wara\ muhasabat al-rnfs, irada, 
zuhd, jaqr, sidq, tasabbur, yabr, ridd, ikhlds, tawakkul. As with most, his enumeration of the 
states in the following chapter (i.e., mahabba, shawq, uns, qurb, haya\ ittisdl, qabd wa-bast, 
baqd 1 wa-famf differ from others (e.g., al-Sarr5j: muraqaba, qurb, mahabba, khawf, raja ) 
shawq, uns, itma’mna, mushdhada, yaqin; Abu 4-Najlb the same but adding hayd’ between 
raya’and shawq). (AM, 2:280-314 /GE, 60.1-61.47; SL, 21.1-37.6; al-Makki, Qut al- 
qulub, 1:364/Zfe Nahrung, ?>l.\;AdM, 21; Suk, 168—198) In the Hudaal-0ibin, however, 
Suhrawardi analyzes ten ‘essential’ stations: tawba, zuhd, midfdsaba, mujahada, sidq, inaba, 
muraqaba, mukashafa, mushdhada, and sabr, explaining how each are connected with the 
others in a mutual relationship of interdependence, (fol. 88b-90b) 

84 al-Suhrawardi, Sayr, 67b— 69a; and, idem, Futuh IX, fol. 292a— 292b. 
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him . 85 Repentance, in fact, comprehends everything else, constituting 
the frame within which each station and every state is obtained and 
the matrix within which the qualities of each are made sound. Just 
as the station of tawba cannot be approached without first having actual- 
ized the verities of submission and faith, neither can any other station 
be made sound and permanent without first actualizing the verities of 
repentance . 86 In the ‘Awarif al-rna 'an/and elsewhere, Suhrawardl fleshes 
out the details of this process, oudining a scheme in which effecting 
the permanence of repentance is made contingent upon the wayfarer 
coming into possession of certain qualities associated with particular 
states and stations. 

The first of these is ‘reproach’ {zajir), a state in which the potential 
repenter (ta’ib) feels a sense of disgust with himself and his current aims 
and resolves to amend them. From here, the individual obtains the state 
of ‘attentiveness’ iintibah), a state characterized by turning away from 
the path of sin and error and placing oneself on the path towards God 
to the exclusion of all other considerations. The final state is that of 
‘wakefulness’ i yaq/ji), in which the potential repenter awakens to the 
mournful sighs of his spirit whose grief over its alienation from cre- 
ated beings and loneliness in its earthly entrapment induces in him a 
realization that he will never be happy until his spirit is reunited with its 
Master. It is at this point when the seeker actually makes the transition 
from the state of repentance to the station of repentance and begins 
to acquire certain qualities from other states and stations which help 
him to perfect it and make it permanent. This stage of the journey is 


85 The station of repentance is almost unanimously considered the first station of 
the Sufi path, e.g., SL, 21.1-21.3; al-Makkl, Qut al-quldb, 1:364—394/ Gramlich (trans.), 
Die Nahrung, 31.2-79; ‘Abdullah-i An$art, Sad maydan, ed. Qasim An§art (Tehran: 
Kitabkhana-yi Tun, 1376 sh. [1997]), 15-18; and, de Beaurecueil, “Le retour a Dieu 
(tawba): element essential de la conversion, selon ‘Abdullah An§an,” MIDEO 6 (1961): 
55-122; KM, 378-386/Nicholson, The Kashf 294-299; SQ, 3.1-27; al-Ghazalr, lhya\ 
4:3~62; see also: Anawati and Gardet, Mystique musulmane, 4th ed., 147—149; Gramlich, 
Derwischorden, 2:280-286; Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 109-110. 

86 Idem, Sayr, fol. 68a. In an oft used expression, Suhrawardl states that the sound- 
ness of the station of tawba is obtained when the “recording angel perched on the 
right shoulder has nothing left to write in his register of one’s misdeeds” (ibid., fol. 
68a; idem, R dar kar-i murid, fol. 73b; idem, W. IV, fol. 81a; idem, R ild Izz al-Dm 
Muhammad b. Ya'qub, fol. 123b; ‘AM, 1:288 /GE, 16.14, quoting a saying attributed by 
Qushayif to Abu Bakr al-ZaqqSq). 


concerned wholly with taming the nafs and accordingly is associated 
with the stage of wayfaring ( suluk). & 1 

After having set out on the path of repentance itanq al-tawba) through 
acquiring the three states of reproach, attentiveness, and wakefulness, 
the wayfarer begins to perfect its permanence through cultivating the 
two states/stations of ‘scrupulous examination and observation’ (al- 
muhdsabat wa-l-n 'dya) and ‘vigilant awareness’ ( muraqaba ), both of which 
begin as states but are eventually concretized as stations when the 
wayfarer has fully actualized their verities . 88 Here, the wayfarer works 
from the outside in, his first task being to gain mastery over his outer 
members through the disciple of scrupulous examination and observa- 
tion, an attitudinal commitment focused on the persistent examination 
of the destructive influence of the nafs on outward actions and behaviors 
and a concerted effort to restrain them . 89 

This stage of the journey is comprised of a number of distinct 
stages which witness the wayfarer perfecting the stations of pious self- 
exertion (mujdhada) and sincerity (sidq), both of which are contingent 
upon his taking something from the stations of patience (sabr), content- 
ment (rida), fear and hope ( khawf wa-raja j, and thankfulness (shukr), 90 
In effecting the permanency of the station of pious self-exertion, the 
primary activity of the wayfarer is to do battle against the drives of 
his soul, constantly opposing its passions and desires, and systematically 
depriving it of its pleasures (huzjif until he reaches the state/station 
of sincerity, the domain of vigilant awareness and struggle with the 
stray thoughts and inclinations which hinder his advancement on the 
path . 91 Once he has reached the station of vigilant awareness through 
drawing upon the qualities of the station of sincerity the makes the 
critical transition from outward acts of spiritual effort and disciple to 
the inward dimensions of the tanqa. 


87 AM, 2:270-27 1 / GE, 59.4-5; and, idem, Futuh XIX, fol. 97a. According to 
Aba ’1-Najlb it is at this point when the aspirant is enjoined to seek a shaykh ( AdM , 
26/Milson, Rule, 41). 

88 ‘AM, 2:271-273/G£, 59.6-10; and, idem, Mukhtasar min kaldm al-Sukrawardi, fol. 
799a (on the margins). In the Hudd al-talibin, Suhrawardl identifies both muhdsabat wa- 
l~ri‘aya and muraqaba as stations (maqdmat) whereas in the ‘Awarif they are first identified 
states and then later as stations; cf. idem, R dar kar-i murid, fol. 73b; W iy fol. 81a. 

89 ‘AM, 2:272 /GE, 59.8; HT, fol. 89a; idem, R ild ‘Izz al-Din Muhammad b. Ya‘quh, 
fol. 123b; and, AdM, 32-33/Milson, Rule, 44. 

90 ‘AM, 2:270-278/ GE, 59.2-17; and, HT, fol. 90b (for sabr). 

91 Idem, Futuh II, fol. 85a-85b; idem, FutSh XIV, Stiley., §ehid Ali Pa$a 1393 I5 , fol. 
72a-72b; and, HT, fol. 89a-89b. 
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For its part, vigilant awareness picks up where scrupulous examina- 
tion and observation leave off) being concerned with inner restraint 
and self-control rather then outer restraint, 92 an attitude which springs 
from “the worshipper knowing that he is being scrutinized by God 
and through that knowledge . . . preserving his every action, word, and 
what comes in the way of passing thoughts ( khawdtir ) from what might 
be displeasing to God.” 93 This station is associated with the station of 
sincerity, the quality of which Suhrawardl often characterizes as the 
wayfarer’s careful examination of the aims, desires, and intentions of 
his soul and the inspirations which he receives in an effort to ascertain 
whether his actions are really directed to God or are actually directed 
to something other than Him. 94 In his continual perfection of the sta- 
tions of vigilant awareness and sincerity, the wayfarer proceeds to a 
second level of repentance, which begins as the state of ‘return’ ( inaba ), 
a state in which the ‘repenter’ Ud ih) becomes a ‘returner’ ( munib ), an 
individual who “has no place of return except Him, returning to Him 
from his return and then returning from the return of his return” 
and is perfected in the actualization of the verities of the station of 
repentance itself. 95 

Dealing with the most characteristic states and stations of the first 
level of wayfaring, this part of the journey is an imminently purifica- 
tory one, and in his analysis of the cluster of experiences which the 
wayfarer undergoes in traversing it, Suhrawardl consistendy employs a 
language of purity and corruption. In a letter to one of his disciples, 
the famous Persian poet Kamal al-Dln al-Isiahanl (d. c. 635/1237-8), 
he describes it in just such a way, saying: 


92 Idem, Mukhtasar min kaldm al-Suhrawardx, fol. 799a (on the margins); R. dar kdr-i 
murid, fol. 73b; idem, R ild Kamal al-Din al-Isfahani, fol. 92b— 93a; and, idem, R ild Izz 
al-Din Muhammad b. Ya'qub, fol. 123b. 

93 IrM, fol. 20b; HT, fol. 89b; idem, Futuh XIX, fol. 98a; and, idem, W li-Najm 
al-Dn al-Tiflisi, MS. Tub., Ma VI 90 w , fol. 83b. Gramlich translates Suhrawardl’s 
use of murdqaba in the 'Awarif as ‘Gott-vor-Augen-haberi (‘having God before the 
eyes ’/‘keeping God in mind’) which accords with the definitions which Suhrawardl 
provides; cf. Qushaytl where he identifies murdqaba as the third act in the ternary 
islam-iman-ihsan referred to in the famous ‘Hacftth of Gabriel’ (SCI, 23.2 ; the hadith is 
attested in all the major collections [Wensinck, Concordance, 1:467]). 

94 HT, fol. 89a-89b; JQb, fol. 8a-8b; idem, Futuh X\j MS. Siiley., §ehid AH Pa§a 
1393, 6 , fol. 72b; idem, Futuh XVI, MS. Tub. Ma VI 90 M , fol. 95b. A key concept in 
early Islamic mysticism (see A. Rnysh, “Sidk,” EF, 9:548-549). 

95 ‘AM, 2:273/ GE, 59.1 1; and, HT, fol. 89b. 


God’s contentment is obtained by purifying the soul, and that by avoiding 
vices (radha’il), and that by restraining the limbs through the prohibitions 
of the divine law, and that by sincere repentance ( al-tawba al-nasuh ). The 
perfection of repentance necessitates continuous scrupulous examination 
and observation. These vices include blameworthy character traits such 
as malice, envy, cupidity, hypocrisy, duplicity, and the desire to show off 
in front of people. When one has been cleansed of these aforementioned 
vices, he then turns his attention to the vices of his inner being and seeks 
God’s help in overcoming them, and by this becomes one of the possessors 
of vigilant awareness (arbab al-muraqaba), his outer being safeguarded by 
muhasaba and his inner being by murdqaba and thus his mental (dhihni) and 
physical (‘ ayni ) beings are purified. When these two beings are purified, 
his worship and prayer are perfected and he reaches the station called ‘do 
not worship the Lord as if you do not see Him’ and his acts of worship 
become like those of the angels . 96 

As the first stage of the Sufi tanqa proper, repentance has a beginning 
and an end, “its beginning being that the worshipper leaves behind in 
word, deed, and desire that which does not concern him after having 
repented from what has passed and what is to come, and its end turn- 
ing away from everything which is ‘other than God’ in both his outer 
and inner beings.” 97 The wayfarer proceeds in this way until the station 
of repentance has become permanent, it being at that point when the 
second ground station, renunciation (zuhd), is brought forth. 98 

The Second Station: Renunciation (zuhd) 

Having entered the state of repentance after perfecting his submission 
and faith, cultivated its virtues, actualized its verities, and made it his 
permanent abode and dwelling place, the wayfarer then proceeds on 
to the second major movement in his journey back to his Maker. As 
the second ground station of the Sufi path, renunciation of the world 
{al-zuhd ji i-dunya) is, like repentance, a station possessed of a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. 99 like repentance, this station demands that the 


96 Idem, R ild Kamal al-Dn al-Isfaham, fol. 92a-92b; and, idem, W. li-Rashd al-Din 
Abi Bakr al-Habash, fol. 117a; cf. 'AM, 2:273 /GE, 59.10. 

97 HT, fol 88b; and, IrM, fol. 138b. 

98 'AM, 2:302/ GE, 61.16; idem, R dar tawba, MS. Tub. Ma VI 90 9 , fol. 74b. 

99 In the Awarif, Suhrawardl defines three levels of zuhd: 1) rejecting the pleasures of 
the nafs in all worldly affairs which is effected for the sake of God ( li-’Uah ); 2) ‘renuncia- 
tion in renunciation’ (al-zuhd fi Tzuhd) which entails the resignation of free choice in 
renunciation in a desire that it be effected by God and not by oneself; and, 3) a third 
type of renunciation which is wholly effected by God. (‘AM, 2:283— 284/ GE, 60.8-9) 
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wayfarer dip into the qualities of numerous other stations and states in 
order to perfect it and actualize its verities. According to Suhrawardi, 
the beginning of renunciation entails rejecting rank and wealth, preoc- 
cupation with secondary causes, material things, and people, abandoning 
what one possesses except for what is absolutely necessary to sustain life, 
and not laying up store for the morrow, whereas its end is comprised 
of renouncing all activities, thoughts, and states of being which are 
concerned with ‘other than God ’. 100 

Like the station of repentance, the station of renunciation is also 
possessed of a wide middle, and as with its predecessor its perfection 
is contingent upon the aspirant dipping into the qualities of other sta- 
tions and states, many of which the seeker has already visited such as 
trust in God ( tawakkul ), contentment (rida), and patience (sabr). In this 
pass, however, the wayfarer comes to appropriate qualities which were 
not necessary for the actualization of the station of repentance, such as 
the qualities of satisfaction (qana 'a) with worldly poverty which is drawn 
from the station of contentment and ‘humility and humbleness’ (, tawadu c 
wa-dhull ) which are drawn from the station of patience . 101 In his quest 
to perfect the station of renunciation, the wayfarer begins by dipping 
into the qualities of each of these stations, appropriating them first as 
states and then, through the progressive actualization of the station of 
renunciation, eventually effecting their permanency as stations. 

It is in this process of progressive acquisition, effected solely through 
the will of God and not acquired through personal volition in the 
normal sense, that the wayfarer begins to effect the perfection of the 
station of renunciation, a process which not only witnesses his dipping 
into the qualities of other stations but one which also sets into motion 
a process of progressive actualization of certain groups of interrelated 
stations. According to Suhrawardi, for example, in their higher levels, 
the four stations of renunciation, trust, contentment, and patience are 
tied together in an intimate relationship of mutual co-dependence, the 
actualization of the station of renunciation effecting the actualization 
of the station of trust, its actualization effecting the actualization of the 


io° f Q j_ 88b-89a; and, idem, Sayr, fol, 68a-68b. According to Aba ’l-Najtb, it is 
at this point when the aspirant should begin wearing the patched frock ( muraqqa'a ) as a 
symbol of his having entered the state of renunciation (AdM, 28/Milson, Hide, 42). 

181 al-Suhrawardl, R dm tawba, So I 74b. According to SuhrawarA, sabr is a part 
of each and every station, the aspirant progressively traversing its levels ( darajat) as he 
passes through the various stations ( HT ) fol. 89a). 
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station of contentment, and its actualization effecting the actualization 
of the station of patience . 102 

To reach this point, however, the wayfarer must make a transition 
from the domain of repentance and the nafs to the domain of renuncia- 
tion and the heart. It is in the space between the wayfarer’s actualiza- 
tion of the station of repentance and the actualization of the station 
of renunciation where his psycho-spiritual constitution undergoes this 
transition, a critical existential transformation which marks the point 
of his actual transition from wayfaring (suluk) to voyaging (sayr). Wi In 
other places, Suhrawardi positions the moment of this transforma- 
tion at the point when the state of direct witnessing (hal al-mushahada) 
becomes the station of direct witnessing (maqam al-mushahada), a point 
at which the ‘knowledge of certainty’ ( c ilm al-yaqin) becomes the ‘essence 
of certainty’ Vayn al-yaqin) and the aspirants acts like the worship of 
the angels . 104 At whichever moment it occurs, this critical transition 
from wayfaring to voyaging, from muhtadi ' to mutauwasit, happens in a 
moment of annihilation. 

Throughout his writings, Suhrawardi distinguishes between two pri- 
mary types of annihilation, the annihilation of the outer being [fana ’ 
al-gahir) and the annihilation of the inner being ( fana 1 al-bdtin). The 
first of them, the annihilation of the outer being, occurs when the 
wayfarer has been liberated from the dark strictures of the ‘soul com- 
manding to evil’ through his perfection of the stations of scrupulous 
examination and observation and vigilant awareness, or in other words 


102 AM, 2dmiGE, 59.20. 

103 Idem, Sqvr. fol. 68b. 

m Idem, R dm kSr-i muiid, fol. 74a; HT, fol, 90a-90b; and, idem, FutSh XXI, MS. 
Suley., Musalla Medresesi 203 , fol. 291b. The essence of certainty in turn is followed by 
the ’truth of certainty’ {lyaqq al-yaqin) (idem, Ik IV, fol. 82a). In his works, Suhrawardi 
provides a number of different explanations of these terms, saying in the Jadkdhab, 
for instance, that: “the knowledge of certainty is knowledge of the inevitability of 
death and being prepared for its coming, the essence of certainty the supervision of 
the angels over death, and the truth of certainty tasting the sip of death; and the 
outcome of certainty is being prepared for the Hereafter and its mark, disassociation 
from the world before being removed from it.” (fol. 8b, 10b) In the Irshad, however, he 
simply repeats the definition of Qushayit: “According to the terminology Of the Sufis 
the knowledge of certainty is based on decisive proof (bi-shart aTburhm ), the essence 
of certainty on demonstrative proof (M-frukm al-bayan), and the truth of certainty on 
self-evidence (bi-na % al- iyari)” (fol. 10a— 10b; SQq, 2.22; similar in the Awdrif [2:320/ 
GE, 62.16]) These three also have a certain connection with the epistemological and 
existential modes of presence, disclosure, and direct witnessing ( muhadam, mukdshafa, 
mushahadd) in terms of their implications (IrM, 136a-136b; AM, 2:321 /GE, 62.20; and, 
al-Qushayn. op. cit, 2.14). 
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the actualization of the station of repentance. The effects of this outer 
annihilation directly impact the manner in which the wayfarer proceeds 
along his journey, for it ushers in a new set of challenges which must be 
navigated with a new type of spiritual discipline. This outer annihilation 
is the annihilation of blameworthy characteristics and the subsistence 
of praiseworthy ones in the first place and the dissolution of his free 
choice in the second . 105 It is at this moment when the aspirant actu- 
ally makes the transformation from wayfaring to voyaging, from sdlik 
to sciir, from earthliness to heavenliness, from darkness to illumination, 
experiencing a ‘second birth’ ( al-waldat al-thdniya ) through the delivery 
of his heart from the darkness of the nqfs, now a fragile infant who 
must be tenderly cared for . 106 Here, through the persistence of his inner 
aspiration (takdlu ) for the presence of his beloved, the newly minted 
voyager and his fragile infant heart are blessed with a theophany which 
induces a direct, immediate, and non-discursive realization that God 
is the only true agent (jail haqiqaf") and that his actions cannot be 
attributed to any other agent but Him . 107 

Although having experienced the annihilation of his outer being, at 
this point in his journey the wayfarer turned voyager is still far from 
reaching his goal. His transition from wayfaring to voyaging, which 
corresponds to the second movement of his journey on the tanqa , has 
but ushered in another stage which presents its own set of obstacles, the 
primary one being the heart, which although essential to his advance- 


105 ‘AM, 2:313— 314/G£, 61.43-44. In the Huda al-0ibin, Suhrawardl distinguishes 
between four levels ( darajat ) of annihilation: 1) the annihilation of the will in the will 
of God (Jana ’ al-irada fi iradal alldh) which is characterized by relinquishing free choice, 
adhering completely to the stipulations of the tanqa , and submitting the nqfs to God; 
2) the annihilation of individual existence and the nqfs (Jana’ al-kawn wa-l-nafi) which is 
characterized by the unveiling of the haqiqa and annihilation in the essence of divine 
unicity fayn al-tawlfid); 3) the annihilation of the wayfarer’s knowledge of the attributes 
( fand 1 al-sifat fi ‘ayn ma'rifat al-salik ) which is characterized by an oncoming of the states 
of hayba and uns ; and, 4) the annihilation of annihilation (Jam ’ aljana 1 ) which alludes 
to the unveiling of the divine essence and attributes and is characterized by the oncom- 
ing of the state of sobriety (sake) after the state of intoxication (sukr). (fol. 91b-92a) 
In one of his letters, al-Junayd identifies three types, or stages, of annihilation: 1) the 
annihilation of consciousness of attributes, characteristics, and natural qualities; 2) 
the annihilation of individual desire in the divine will; and, 3) the annihilation of the 
awareness of one’s manifest vision of the Ipseity ( m’yat al-haqiqa ) and the complete 
obliteration of individual consciousness in the majesty of the Godhead. (Life, Personality 
and Writings , 175-176 & 54-55 [Arabic text]) 

106 Idem, Futidf IX, fol. 292a-292b; idem, Sayr , fol. 68a; and, idem, Futuh XVIII, 
MS. Tub. Ma VI 90 36 , fol. 96b. 

107 Idem, Sayr, fol. 68b; idem, R. dar kar-i murid, fol. 74a; ‘AM, 2:309/G£, 61.34. 
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ment up to this point places demands on his spirit which fetter its ability 
to ascend. like the nafs, the heart is a created existent, and as such is 
something which withholds the spirit from entering the divine presence 
[al-hadrat al-ilahiyya), constantly exerting pressure on it and thus inhibit- 
ing its ability to ascend, being a veil of light just as the nafs was a veil 
of darkness . 108 In his attempt to free his spirit from attachment to the 
heart, the first station which the voyager must perfect is the station of 
trust, a station which is characterized by contentment with God’s plan 
and absolute reliance on him in every aliair, both physical and spiri- 
tual, a station which is intimately connected with the virtues of freely 
chosen poverty (faqr). m From here, the voyager passes into the station 
of contentment and from there into the other stations which are sub- 
sumed under the station of renunciation, each one of which witnesses 
the progressive dissolution of his individual existence { 'wujud/kawn ) until, 
in the language of the R. fi al-sayr wa-l-tayr, he begins to approach the 
station of the mufarndm . 1 111 

The Third Station: Worshipjulness (‘ubudiyya) 

It is the actualization of the stations of repentance and renunciation 
which lead the voyager to the fourth ground station, a station which 
Suhrawardl identifies as the station of worshipfulness ( dbudiyya ), a state 
of ceaseless remembrance and perpetual worship (dawdm al-‘amal ) with 
which nothing interferes except the requirements of the divine law or 
those duties which are absolutely necessary to the maintenance of fife. 
At the same time, however/even when such an individual is compelled 
to occupy himself with a necessary duty, his interior does not cease in 
its worship . 111 Prior to fully actualizing this station, however, the voyager 
must undergo yet another existential transformation, namely make the 
transition from voyaging, which is the domain of the heart and the 
tanqa , to flying (tayr) which is the domain of spirit and the haqiqa . 112 


108 ‘AM, 2:31 1/G£, 61.37-38. 

109 Idem, Sayr, fol. 68b; anA,JQb, fol. 15a-15b. On faqr, see Chapter Four. 

110 Idem, Sayr, fol. 68b. 

111 ‘AM, 2:278 LGE, 59.22; cf. IrM, fol. 21b-22a. 

112 In one short Persian synopsis of the events leading up to this state, Suhrawardl 
outlines a scheme in which: “contentment (qanaiai) is the key to renunciation (zuhd), 
renunciation the key to steadfastness ( istiqdma ), steadfastness the key to the haqiqa, and 
the reality of worshipfulness (haqiqal-i ‘ubudiyya) the path (rah) to the ‘special love of the 
Truth’ (mahabbat-i khdssd haqq). The oftspring of love (nadja-yi mahabbat ) is direct witness- 
ing (mushdhada) and unveiling (mukhashafa). Direct witnessing becomes the ornament of 
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As Suhrawardl explains in his R ft l-sayr wa-l-tayr, this stage is called 
flying because the very otherness of such an act in regard to ordinary 
human experience aptly captures its significance as an act of the Real 
effected upon the spirit . 113 Here, through the continual outpouring of 
divine assistance (imdad ilahiyya) the light of the spirit is strengthened 
to such an extent that it begins to emanate in the direction of the nafs, 
effecting its acquisition of the quality of equanimity (luma Lima) and thus 
it becomes tranquil ( mutma’inna ), at which point the heart rises to the 
seat of the spirit and the nafs al-mutrna inna takes over its managerial 
functions . 114 Now free, the spirit of the voyager turned flier (tair) is 
unveiled through the sheer purity of the divine disclosure {mukmhafat 
al-ruh bi-sanh alftituh) experiencing various higher spiritual states begin- 
ning with special love (al-mahabbatal-khdssa), and then states such as awe 
(■ hayba ), which is an intensification of the state of contraction (qabd), 
and intimacy (ms), which is an intensification of the state of expansion 
{bast )} 15 This is followed by all manner of psychic oncomings (wandat) 
such as descents ( nawdzil ), flashes {lawami), glimmerings ( lawfih ), and 
risings ( tawali }, each with a special significance . 116 The fliers who have 
reached this stage have joined the ranks of the Folk of Divine Dis- 


the heart through the light of certainty ( rmr alyaqin ) and the light of certainty is a ship 
( satdna ) and the ship of the aspirant is faith. As long as he restrains the existence of 
the passions,- he will set his foot in the field of the ‘truth of certainty’ ( mqydm-i haqq 
al-yaqm ), and the truth of certainty is the most precious gifts of the. Truth which are 
bestowed upon the elite (, khawass ).” (R. dar tawba, fol. 74b) 

113 Idem, Sayr, fol. 68b. 

114 al-Suhrawardl, Futuf XIX, fol. 97b; cf. AM, 2:322/ GE, -62.22; and also ibid, 
2:275 /GE, 59.15, in which Suhrawardl posits, that the transformation of the blaming 
soul into the tranquil soul occurs with the actualization of the station of patience. In 
Futfih XXVI, Suhrawardl likens the light of the spirit to the light of the sun and the 
light of the heart to the light of the moon, both fall upon the earth (the nafs) but the 
latter is not strong enough to produce any effect. (MS. Siiley., §ehid Ali Pa^a 1382 9 , 
fol. 8a) 

115 Idem, Futuh XIX, fol. 97b; IrM, fol. 133a— 133b (on hayba and uns); ‘AM, 
2:309-3 12/ GE, 61.35-40. According to Suhrawardl, this love, which is the love of 
the elite (mahahbat al-khawass), is utteriy unlike ‘ordinary love’ (maiiabbat ‘ammo), and 
in the Awarif he spends a great deal of time analyzing the difierences as well as the 
category of love itself, developing a very nuanced analysis which is reminiscent of 
the theories of GhazaJl, As it relates to the path of- ascent outlined here, essentially 
the love of the elite is love of the divine essence and all other types of love, love of the 
divine attributes and acts; see: ‘AM, 2:292-307/G£, 61.3—26; JQb, fol. 13b-14b; IrM, 
fol. 33b-34b; and, Suh, 185-189. 

116 al-Suhrawardi, Sayr, fol. 68b-69a; and , IrM, fol. 136a~136b; cf. AM, 2:321 /GE, 
62.21. 
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closure (ahl al-mukashafa ) and are at the cusp of making the transition 
from mutasawwif to sift. 

It is this status which allows the flyer to be conveyed to the station 
of ‘relinquishing self-disposal and freewill’ ( maqam tark al-tadbir wa-l- 
ikhtiyar), a station in which his freewill is replaced with the will of God 
in a moment of absolute annihilation ( fond ’ mutlaq), the annihilation 
of his inner self ( fand’ al-bdim) which is the result of his spirit having 
become free from the illuminated existent {al-wujud al-nurani) of the 
heart just as he had formally been liberated from the dark existent (al- 
wujud al-tu/mam) of the nafs } 17 It is here where the flier is annihilated 
from himself ( fand 'uhu min nafsifd) and completely eflaced in the divine 
qualities, after which, by God’s leave, the existential demand ( al-mutalabat 
al-wujudiyya) puHs him back into existence and to a reconstituted state 
of being. This is the station of subsistence ( maqam al-baqa ’), a station 
which Suhrawardl describes as nothing less than the station of per- 
petual worship: 

It is the complete withdrawal ( insilakh ) of the worshipper from existing 
by himself and the effectuation of existence through the Real. In this 
station not even an atom of deviation remains upon him and his Outer 
and inner beings are permanently ensconced iii a state of worshipful- 
ness. Knowledge and action fill both and he is firmly settled down in 
the presence of proximity (qurb) between the hands of God through his 
utter submission and need. 1 18 

This stage is the station of the miifarndun fully actualized, whose remem- 
brance (< dhikr ) is not merely the recollection of the divine attributes and 
names by either the tongue or the heart but rather the constant recol- 
lection of the divine essence (al-dhdt) in the inner being unrestricted by 
either name or attribute . 119 Although the flight of the flier ultimately 
results in his annihilation, the culmination of this flight and what makes 
him a muntaht consists of his settling into the station of subsistence 
{maqam al-baqa), the station which Suhrawardl considered to be “the 


1,7 AM, l:321/GE, 20.4; and, idem, Futuh IX, 292a-292b; which Suhrawardl 
describes as: “whereas the possessor of the nafs is earthly (jardx) and the possessor 
of the heart heavenly (saxrmm), he who has been freed from both of them is divine 
(: ilahi ).” (ibid., 292b) 

118 ‘AM, 2:279 /GE, 59.25; idem, Futuh I, fol. 69b; and, idem, It.’ IFJdastr al-JXn al- 
Baghdadt, fol. 65b; cf. al-Junayd, K. alfam’, in The Life, Personality and Writings of al-jfunayd, 
153-156, 32-36 (Arabic text). 

119 Futuh I, fol. 69a; and, idem, Futuh IX, fol. 292a. 
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loftiest level and furthest station (al-martabat al-a c la wa-l-maqam al-asnaf . 120 
It is at this point that the flier obtains the highest of all the spiritual 
states, the truth of certainty (haqq al-yaqm) which is granted to him as 
a result of his having obtained the station of subsistence. 121 This con- 
stitutes the end of his journey and the beginning of his Suhhood. 

The aftereffects of this final movement in the journey of the spirit are 
comprised of a number of things, and Suhrawardl singles out three in 
particular which are worthy of extended analysis. First, he states that 
the individual who is ensconced in the station of subsistence returns to 
all of the outward acts of worship and obedience which are enjoined 
upon him by the divine law but not to the spiritual austerities jazaim) 
and supererogatory devotions ( nawdfil ) which he formally practiced, 
because he no longer stands in need of them as he has already been 
ensconced in a state of perpetual worship. 122 Second, the multiplicity 
of thoughts {tanauxm 1 al-khawatir) which were eflaced in the moment of 
| his annihilation return, but only in the form of either carnal (nafsiyya) 

j or angelic ( malakiyya ) thoughts, satanic thoughts having no mode of 

j> approach to such an individual and divine thoughts being unnecessary 

| because of his perpetual proximity (qurt>) to the divine. 123 

% Both of these assertions are deeply tied to the concepts of spiritual 

| and religious authority which Suhrawardl lays out in his genealogy 

% of the sciences of the Sufis and the status of the otherworldly-ulama 

;; vis-a-vis that of the worldly-ulama, which in turn are tied to his 

V broader program of consolidating a n/w/-bascd Sufi system in a lan- 

; guage which resonated with the jamd‘i-swini revivalist climate of early 

|| 7th/ 13th-century Baghdad. Here, religious authority was both praxic 

' and genealogical, undergirded by an outward adherence to the dictates 

■ of the revealed law in a manner which was neither ostentatious nor 

questionable— as were many of the practices associated with the sufiyya 
and other Personmgruppen associated with them — which was reinforced 
and strengthened, in a familiar metaphysical and philosophical language, 
by the inscription of authority in existential terms. The enunciation of 
identity in such bold and categorical terms evinces, as we will see over 


120 HT, fol. 90b. 

121 ‘AM, 2:265 /GE, 58.3. 

122 ‘AM, 2:330- 332 /GE, 63.21-24; cf., AdM, 8-9/Milson, Rule , 31. 

123 Idem, Futuh IX, fol. 292b. 
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the next two chapters, both the self-assuredness of urban Sufi elites such 
as Suhrawardl and, more importantly, the power and prestige which 
they held in both the eyes of the state powers who patronized them 
and the various types of individual who flocked to the ribats, teaching 
circles, and madrasas in which they moved, hearing hadith, listening to 
sermons, receiving their blessing through investiture with the khirqat al- 
tabarruk, and for some striving for annihilation and subsistence in God 
through staying on and pursuing their way. 

Closely tied to this is Suhrawardl’s third observation on the state 
of the muntahl, an observation which asserts that in his return the 
fully-actualized Sufi comes to resemble the Prophet, people being 
attracted ( jadhb ) to him just as the first Muslims were to the Prophet 
Muhammad. 124 This attraction, which is most visibly manifest in the 
figure of the Sufi shaykh, is effected by a certain spiritual charisma 
which the fully-actualized Sufi comes into possession of as a result of 
his having successfully achieved the goal, a charisma which directly 
mirrors the state of the Prophet himself; 

The state of the muntahl becomes similar to the state of God’s Messenger 
in calling people to the Real . . . and in this is a great secret, and this is 
that the Messenger would call people to the Real through an affinitive 
connection of the soul ( bi-rabitat al-jinsiyya al-nafs), there being a deep 
mutual connection ( rabitat al-tadif ) between his spotless soul and the souls 
of those who followed him just as there was a deep mutual connection 
between his spirit and theirs . 125 

As Fritz Meier has shown in a lengthy study of Naqshbandl concep- 
tions of the pin-mutidl relationship, this concept of natural or affinitive 
connection ( rabitat al-jinsiyya ) between master and disciple came to serve 
as one of the defining features of tariqa-based Sufism following the 
rise of the Sufi brotherhoods in the era of Suhrawardl’s successors, 126 
and as with many of the formal and conceptual characteristics of this 
broader tradition, Suhrawardl seems to be the first to have discussed 
and analyzed the concept in the manner in which it came to be under- 


124 ‘AM, 2:332-333 /GE, 63.26-27; HT, fol. 93a; and, idem, W. h-Nasir al-IXn al- 
Baghdadi, fol. 64b-65a. 

125 'AM, 2:232-233/62?, 63.27; echoed in HT, fol. 93a-93b. 

1 26 Fritz Meier, “Die Herzensbindung an den Meister,” in idem, gpiei Abhandlungen 
iiber die Naq/bandiyya (Istanbul and Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1994). 
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stood (with various nuances and expansions certainly) by later Sufi 
masters who consciously situated themselves in the particular tradition 
of Junaydi-inspired tahi/a-based Sufism which he championed. 

* * * 

It is the question of how this journey was to be effected in time and 
space, the various actors in its production, their costumes and props, 
and the places and spaces in which they staged this soteriological drama 
which forms a third point of entry into the details of this process 
of institution building and our understanding of a figure who by all 
accounts played an important role in its unfolding. While Suhrawardl’s 
enunciation of authority and identity on behalf of the particular ta’ifa 
for whom he spoke, grounded as it was in the discourse and authority 
of the text, does indeed add a layer to the retellings of his biographers, 
it leaves a number of important questions unanswered, most notably 
how did Suhrawardl go about projecting this comprehensive vision 
onto the actual physical and social spaces in which he moved and, in 
turn, how successful was he in doing so? How was an individual who so 
clearly challenged the status of the majority of the ulama as the heirs 
to the prophets and the final arbiters of the religious law able to not 
only attract a large group of well-documented and thoroughly unim- 
peachable students, disciples, and petitioners from among its ranks but 
also enjoy the support of a caliph who himself was deeply concerned 
with maintaining good relations with such groups themselves? Where 
can Suhrawardl be situated within the particular Junaydl tradition of 
Sufism to which he considered himself an heir and on whose behalf 
he appointed himself a spokesmen, and in turn, how and where did 
he situate himself among the other Sufis of his day? Finally, to what 
extent did the organized and institutionalized system of n^aZ-ccntered 
Sufism which he champions in his written works reflect an actual real- 
ity on the ground? 

Although each set of texts which we have interrogated thus far 
furnish material which helps to clarify some of these issues, complete 
answers to these questions cannot be found wholly in the works of 
Suhrawardl’s biographers, nor in the historiography bearing upon the 
people and places with who he was associated, nor in what we might 
initially interpret as a largely self-contained description of mystical 
theory and metaphysics. To answer such questions, we need to move 
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from the interior to exterior, employing the historical subtext and bio- 
graphical narratives to map this veridical geography of ascent onto 
the horizontal realm of practices, relationships, social spaces, and the 
actual physical institutions which housed them. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


MA RIFA DISCIPLINED AND INSTITUTIONALIZED 

There were, of course, no Sufi brotherhoods as we know them today 
in the early-7th/ 13th century, no self-identified groups of individuals 
looking back to an eponymous founder under whose name a particu- 
lar teaching lineage might differentiate itself from others based on an 
inherited body of practices, texts, foundational narratives, and accoutre- 
ments. This would come later, and in the case of the earliest teaching 
lineages — the Suhrawardiyya being among the first — was invariably 
the work of a particular eponym’s disciples and their successors and 
never that of the eponym himself. 1 As with 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl 
(d. 561/1166), Ahmad al-Rifa‘T (578/1182), Mu'ln al-Dln Chishtl 
(d. 633/1236), Abu 1-Hasan al-Shadhill (d. 656/1258), andjalal al-Dln 
Rum! (d. 672/1273) neither Abu 1-Najlb nor ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl 
‘founded’ an order or brotherhood as such. In many cases, the particular 
teaching lineages which bore the names of such eponyms did not come 
to be construed as distinct orders ( turuq ) as such until subjected to the 
centralizing pressures and institutionalizing policies of the Mamluk, 
Ottoman, and Mughal imperial projects. What these eponyms did do, 
however, is bring a certain measure of closure to a long and complex 
period of transition characterized by the progressive routinization of 
Sufism as a distinct mode of religiosity, identity, and social affiliation by 
championing, or at least setting into motion, an institutionalizing vision 
of organization, accoutrement, and praxis which was self-regulating, self- 
propagating, and most importantly, reproducible. It was during this age 
of transition — underway by middle of the 5th/ 1 1 th century and finding 
a certain measure of consummation in the latter 6th/ 12th through the 


1 The literature on the development and diffusion of the early tariqa lineages is 
widely scattered, and much research remains to be done before any broad synthetic 
conclusions can be offered. Overviews and further references in Trimingham, The Sufis 
Orders , 31-104 (dated); Gramlich, Denvischorden , 1 :4 — 1 8; Popovic and Veinstein, eds., Les 

votes d’Allah, 44-67, 104-120, 205 -212, 451 -517 and esp. the bibliography 636 672; 

Eric Geolfroy, Le soufisme en Egypte et Syrie sous les derniers Mamkuks et les premiers Ottomans 
(Damascus: Institut Frangais de Damas, 1995), 205-282; idem, et al., “Tanka,” EF , 
10:243 257; and, Knysh, Islamic Mysticism, 169-244. 
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late 7th/ 13th centuries — when certain particularly well-positioned Sufi 
masters such as Abu 1-Najlb and ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl began to codify 
the collective theoretical, practical, and institutional weight of the past 
which they had inherited into discrete, self-regulating, and replicable 
forms of organization and praxis which would eventually come to 
characterize transregional forms of institutional organization and praxis 
associated with tanqa- based Sufism from North Africa to Iraq, and from 
Anatolia to India during the centuries which followed. 

It is only at the end of this transitional period, occurring somewhere 
between the late-7th/13th and mid-8th/14th centuries where the shift 
from the precedence of particular self-referential methods {tanq/madh- 
habf of individual Sufi shaykhs as primary loci of spiritual authority 
and group identity to the beginnings of the precedence of a formally 
definable institutional entity, the organized Sufi brotherhood {tanqa, pi. 
turuq), took place. Generally this shift is understood to have been one 
of the outcomes of a much earlier transition from the generic pattern 
of the ‘teaching-shaykh’ or ‘master of instruction’ {shaykh al-ta'lim) to 
the ‘directing-shaykh’ or ‘master of training’ {shaykh al-tarbiya ) and the 
concomitant proliferation of the physical institutions which sustained 
them, namely the Sufi ribats and khanaqahs. In no small number of cases 
(as with Abu 1-Najlb al-Suhrawardl’s Tigris ribat for example), such 
institutions were underwritten by powerful political patrons, supported 
through the instrument of pious endowment ( waqf ), constructed with 
living quarters and, in some cases, supplied with adjoining madrasas? 

Living as he did in the heart of this transitional period, we find in 
Suhrawardl an individual who exemplifies the role which such directing- 
shaykhs played in this process, individuals who in their endowed 
ribats and khanaqahs trained students along the lines of a specific tanq 
which, if they happened to become eponyms such as Suhrawardl, would 
later be replicated, in progressively more self-identified and institution- 
alized ways, under their name by future generations who envisioned 


2 On the connotations of the term tanq (way, road, path; pi. turuq; fern, tanqa [way, 
method, course]; pi. tard'iq [rare in this sense]) as it came to be used in Sufism, see: 
Eric Geofifoy, “Tanka,” EF, 10:243-246. 

3 On this, see Fritz Meier, “Khurasan and the End of Classical Sufism,” in Essays 

on Islamic Piety and Mysticism, trans. John O’Kane (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 189-219; Mal- 
amud, “Sufi Organization,” 427-442; KiyanI, Ta’nkh-i khanaqdh dar Iran, 311-322 (on 
khanagah-madrasa complexes); and, Arthur Buehler, Sufi Heirs of the Prophet: The Indian 
Naqshbandiyya and the Rise of the Mediating Sufi Shaykh (Columbia, SC: University of South 
Carolina Press, 1998), 29 54. 


themselves as direct heirs to their particular method. Just as it came 
to refer to a formally constituted Sufi brotherhood, as the second term 
in the ternary shan‘a — tanqa — haqiqa, the term tanq (a) also refers to the 
individualized and idiosyncratic ways of particular Sufi masters, con- 
notations whose implications were sublimated but not subsumed with 
the rise of the fraternal turuq long after the age of Suhrawardl. 4 As with 
many technical terms, it is in the first chapter of his Irshad al-mundin 
where Suhrawardl offers his most telling definition of what he intends 
by the term tanq (a), informing the group of friends and companions 
who had requested that he write this particular “compendium on the 
method of the Masters of Wayfaring” ( mukhtasarfi bayan madhhab arbab 
al-suluk) that: 

The term ‘path’ (tanqa) refers to the acquisition of god-fearing piety ( taqwa ) 
and what draws you near to the Master by way of traversing stopping 
places ( manazil ) and stations (maqamdt). Every station is a path in and of 
itself, and the respective paths (turuq) of the Sufi masters ( mashayikh ) differ 
because their station and states (ahwal) differ. Every master devises a path 
which accords with his state and station. Some of them follow the path 
of assembling with people and training them while others select only a 
certain individual or group [to train] . Still others follow a path consisting 
of the recitation of many litanies, extensive fasting, prayer, and the like. 
Others pursue a path of serving people by carrying firewood and hemp 
upon their backs and selling it in the market, being honest in its price. In 
this way, each one of them chooses from among the various paths . 5 

Used in such a manner, the term tanqa does not refer to the kind of 
corporate entities or self-regulating group solidarities which would 
come to characterize tanqa- based Sufism with the rise of the formally 
constituted Sufi brotherhoods, but rather individual ‘ways’ or ‘methods’ 
of negotiating the bridge connecting the domain of submission and 
faith, the sharfia, with the domain of the ground of existence and the 
really real, the haqiqa , and as with the authorities upon which he drew, 
SuhrawardTs figuration of the term tanq (a) is grounded in the recogni- 
tion that there is, in fact, a multiplicity of methods, various paths of 


J 4 Gilles Veinstein, “Un islam sillonne de voies,” in Popovic and Veinstein, eds., Les 

| voies d’Allah, 12 13; Geoflroy, “Tarika,” El 2 3 , 10:244; Ernst, Sufism, 121-123; and, Ernst 

| and Lawrence, Sufi Martyrs of Love, 11-26. 

j 5 al-Suhrawardl, Irshad al-mundin, MS. Siiley., Ayasofya 211 7 5 , fol. 131b; cf., AM, 

1:282-295 / GE, 16.1-25. Abu 1-Najlb presents a similar explanation of the term 
§ tanq, providing more examples of the various routes ( masalik ) which may be followed 

| '(AdM, 22 / Milson, Rule, 38-39). 
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negotiating this bridge which are characteristic of any one socially-rec- 
ognized or existentially designated taifa or any one Sufi master. Thus, 
to take a typical example, he speaks of two separate methods (tariqan) 
of escape from slavery to the soul: the method of those drawn nigh 
{tariq al-muqarrabin ) and the method of the godly [tariq al-abrar). 6 

As discussed in the previous chapter, for Suhrawardl some of these 
methods were deemed better and more perfect than others and, never 
one to leave things ambiguous, he invariably refers to his own path, or 
method, as either the tang al-haqq (‘path of the Real’), the tariq al-muttaqin 
(‘path of the God-fearing’), or simply as the tanq al-qawm (‘path of the 
Folk’, i.e., the path of al-Junayd), 7 constandy enjoining his audience to 
adhere to its terms and regulations ( shart , pi. shara’it) and the rights or 
obligations ( haqq , pi. huquq) of its methods and those who populate its 
byways. It was in this spirit that Suhrawardl systematically laid out his 
own tanq , a method or modality comprised of specific forms of organi- 
zation, praxis, manners, customs, and accoutrements. For an individual 
like Suhrawardl, this path could not be construed except in institutional 
terms, and it is in his particular structuration of its essential features 
which gave institutional shape and form, and ultimately replicability, to 
the comprehensive soteriological vision encoded in his analysis of the 
origins, aims, and outcome(s) of the sciences of the sufiyya for which he 
appointed himself a spokesman. In turn, it was in writing the norms 
which define the scope, content, and boundaries of this particular tanq 
which provided the template which his disciples and their successors 
would use to construct a distinct tanqat al-suhrawardiyya in the two or 
so generations following his death. 

The Exterior Dimension 

Contrary to the way in which Suhrawardl set up polarities among the 
contenders to prophetic heirship, the manner in which he mapped 

6 al-Suhrawardl, Futuh. I, fol. 69a-69b; ‘AM, 2:218 / GE, 52.3; idem, W. IV, fol. 80b; 
and, idem, W. li-Nam al-Din al-Baghdadi, fol. 63b-64a. 

7 For example, R Hit Fakhr al-Din al-Razi, fol. 220a; ‘AM, 1:247, 2:218 / GE, 11.1, 
52.3; and, idem, W. li-Nasir al-Din al-Baghdadi, fol. 63b ffi; the former, tariq al-haqq, 
being by far the most common. The connection between Suhrawardl’s tanq (i.e., the 
Suhrawardiyya) and, a real or imagined, tanqat al-Junayd, was not lost on later authors, 
e.g. al-Sanusi (d. 1276/1859), al-Salsabil al-ma’in Ji al-tara’iq al-arba'in, in al-Majmii‘at 
al-mukhtarat min mu ’allafat Muhammad h. Ali al-Sanusi (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-LubnSnl, 
1968), 47—49; and, idem, al-Manhal al-raim Ji asdnid al-’utum wa-usul al-tara iq, in op. cit., 
98-103; on this see: Geoifroy, D soufisme, 21 1-213. 
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and inscribed the comprehensive mystical vision of ascent into the 
actual physical and social spaces in which he moved was not through 
a process of exclusion but rather through one of systematic inclusion, 
a program articulated in a rhetoric of circumscription and regulation. 
Just as al-Nasir projected his centralizing vision of a unified Abode of 
Islam under the aegis of a universal caliphate through formal policies 
of circumscription, the particular ribdt- based system (tariq) of organi- 
zation and praxis which Suhrawardl carefully describes in his works 
ultimately derived its vitality from the manner in which it went about 
demarcating a hierarchy of participation and affiliation, assigning 
specific roles, expectations, and conditions to each of its constituents 
through a body of prescriptions (i.e., policies), authorized and legiti- 
mated through a comprehensive and totalizing enunciation of authority. 
In its specifically Islamic emplotment, this tariq was supported on reli- 
gious grounds through proof texts mined from the Qur’an, the Hadlth, 
and the exempla of the salqf al-salih and on intracommunal grounds 
through the strategic appropriation of the exempla of the paragonic 
Sufi authorities of the Junaydl past as heirs, exemplars, and mediators 
of this body of knowledge and praxis into a very real present. At the 
same time this tanq was both universal and specific, universal in that 
it was legitimated through a comprehensive ontology and metaphysics, 
and specific in the manner in which it came to situate itself in the very 
socio-religious and discursive milieux in which its constituents moved 
by attending to a wider body of social acts, cultural codes, and symbols 
which extended far beyond the Sufi ribdt itself. 

As in the madrasa and the culture of religious learning among urban 
ulama generally, in the Sufi rib at authority was mediated through a com- 
plex of behaviors and codes authorized and legitimated, in part at least, 
by enunciating connections to authoritative bygone paragons through 
inserting oneself into an either real or imagined process of perpetual 
renewal (tajdid, ihya ) concretized in the conservation, dissemination, 
and replication of the exemplary and soteriologicaly-focused behavior 
of past authorities. This idea of renewal through replication is one 
of, if not the most, defining characteristics of the particular Junaydl 
strand of Sufism to which Suhrawardl considered himself an heir, a 
tradition which rooted much of its identity in a perceived continuity 
articulated and concretized, in the first place, in very specific modes 
of behavior and praxis. As we have seen, such assertions of identity 
were enunciated early, most visibly in that supremely influential group 
of Sufi systematizers of the 4th/ 10th-5th/ 1 lth-centuries to whose 
collective output Suhrawardl was deeply indebted. Such enunciations 
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are rife throughout this corpus, well evinced in multiple discursive 
and rhetorical configurations such as, for instance, by the eminent late 
4th/ 10th-century Sufi scholar l Abd al-Rahman al-Sulaml in one of his 
own compendia of the sciences of the Sufis: 

Among the regulations ( shara’it ) of Sufism to which the classical authorities 
(maskayikh mutaqaddimun ) held fast are: the renunciation of the world in 
favor of recollection ( dhikr ) and acts of worship; self-sufficiency and com- 
plete contentment with a modicum of food, drink, and clothing; attending 
to the poor and breaking with vain desires; pursing the path of spiritual 
exertion and pious scrupulosity; sleeping and talking little, restraining 
ambition, and vigilant awareness; separation from created beings in favor 
of meeting with the shaykhs; eating only out of bare necessity, speaking 
only when compelled to do so, and sleeping only when it overtakes; sit- 
ting in mosques and wearing the patched frock (muraqqaty . . . indeed, in 
our age it is necessary for the one possessed of intellect to follow all of 
this and to know something of the fundamentals (usiil) of Sufism and 
the path of the Folk of Sincerity among them so that he may disassoci- 
ate himself from those pretenders ( mutashabbih ) who imitate them, those 
who don their dress, and those who wrongly take their name, and thus 
not become one of them. Verily, the sufiyya are God’s trust on His earth, 
the confidents of His secrets and knowledge, and those whom He has 
chosen from among all His creatures . 8 

As for al-Sulaml, for Suhrawardl it is in the continuity and replicability 
of such fundamental behaviors which both differentiate the sufiyya from 
other Persomngruppen while at the same time authorizing and legitimating 
their claims to heirship. In the ribat, the exempla of the past serve as 
both a device of legitimization and a model of praxis, and not only does 
Suhrawardl claim the status of prophetic heirship for the sufiyya, finding 
in them the “only ta ifa among all the tawaif of Islam who revivify the 
Sunna in time and space”, 9 but also assigns each and every one of the 
practices characteristic of this group a precedent in the exempla of 
the Prophet and the salqf al-sdlih, an authoritative articulation in the 
exempla of the Sufi paragons of the past, a grounding in the ontology 
and metaphysics of the mythic journey of ascent, and a connection to 
wider social-cultural and religious symbols and practices. 


8 al-Sulaml, al-Muqaddima fi ’l-tasawwufi ed. Yusuf Zaydan (Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1999), 
72; idem, Jawami‘ Mob al-sufiyya, in MA, 1:352, 383, 387) — on eating, sleeping, and 
talking little. 

9 ‘AM, 2:56, 2:222 / GE, 29.1, 52.13. 
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At the same time, the works of Suhrawardl are infused with the | 

spirit of jamdt-sunm communalism which one would expect to find in j| 

the oeuvre of an early 7th/ 1 3th-century Shafi'T ‘alim, muhaddith, preacher, ; 

and Sufi master living and working in al-Nasir’s Baghdad, a type of f 

socially-conscious activism well evinced in the heyday of the so-called J 

Seljuk Sunni Revival by individuals such as Abu Hamid al-Ghazall, 1 

and in Suhrawardl’s own time by the Hanball a/ww-cum-Sufi revivalist jj 

‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl, an orientation which by all accounts guided the I 

program of his uncle Abu 1-Najib and one which Suhrawardl himself 1 

was careful to replicate. While Suhrawardl was a Sufi shaykh, he was S 

also a member of the ulama, publicly enunciating his membership in f 

their ranks through participating in their culture and, what is more, \ 

counting among his many teachers, students, associates, and disciples | 

individuals who clearly identified themselves as full-fledged members | 

of that body transmitting hadith, teaching in the madrasas, serving as jj 

muftis and qadx%, preaching, and leading prayers in Friday congregational | 

mosques. Judging from both Suhrawardi’s lengthy argument for the jj 

Sufis, in their capacity as the otherworldly-ulama, as the legitimate pos- g 

sessors of prophetic heirship and their very public presence in multiple g 

arenas of power and influence, the sheer self-assuredness of Suhrawardl g 

and his associates is as astounding as it is telling For Suhrawardl, it | 

was not a matter of effecting some type of reconciliation between the jf 

ulama and the Sufis through answering criticisms voiced by individuals li 

such as Ibn al-jawzl, but rather consolidating a position of a group | 

who were already well-established, deeply entrenched in a culture of 
religious professionals toward whom the state looked for support and 
legitimacy and the people for religious guidance and intercession. j 

While it is clear that Suhrawardl posits both a qualitative and quan- I 

titative distinction between the generality of Muslims (‘awwam) and the I 

elite (khawass) on metaphysical grounds, as evinced in the structure of I 

his ribat- based system considered in its totality the world of the sufiyya | 

as he envisioned it was neither esoteric nor exclusionary Certainly | 

Suhrawardl’s ribat privileges the centrality of the master-disciple dyad | 

as the core discipline of an intentional community of like-minded indi- jj 

viduals, but at the same time this discipline did not define the institution | 

as a whole. While certainly retaining the insularity and parochialism | 

of the ribats, khanaqdhs, and private residences of the Sufi masters of j 

previous generations at its center, at its periphery Suhrawardl’s ribat | 

mirrored the porousness of the madrasas and the culture of religious { 
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learning generally. The hto-based system which Suhrawardl champi- 
oned was simultaneously an open and a closed space, programmati- 
cally making room for varying levels of participation and affiliation by 
inviting those who had neither the desire, capacity, or wherewithal to 
become full-time disciples the opportunity to participate in its life, and 
thus in Suhrawardfs view, benefit from the blessing which such a space 
contains. Although neither the first nor the only representative of this 
trend, Suhrawardl is certainly the best documented, and perhaps most 
representative, figure in this important transitional moment in the his- 
tory of Sufism and its institutions. 

As with the genealogy which Suhrawardl programmatically laid out 
for the sciences of the Sufis in terms of their representing a particular 
inherited knowledge passed down from the Prophet Muhammad to 
his companions, known at the time neither by a particular name nor 
t a discrete body of accoutrements, he also casts the actual physical 

5 institution of the rib at and the practices which transpire within it as 

i praiseworthy innovations first evinced in the exempla of the paragonic 

i authorities of the past. As to be expected, it is in the Awarif al-maianf 

* where he lays out a genealogy for this institution, seeing it as both a 

: recreation of the state of the Folk of the Veranda 10 and a response to 

| the famous hadith in which the Prophet is reported to have said “we 

I have returned from the lesser jihad to the greater jihad” about which 

he was asked, “and what is the greater jihad”, to which he replied “the 
j struggle against oneself ( mujahadat al-nafs )”. n Providing an etymology for 

] the word which plays upon its military connotations, Suhrawardl casts 

» this space as an outpost for spiritual warriors who, as ‘frondine fighters’ 

] ( murabit mujahid) in the struggle against the nafs, are obligated to follow 

: a certain ‘military order of formal regulations’ ( sharaty , saying: 

These are the regulations of the resident (sakiri) of the ribat: 1) that he 
cut off relations (muamala) with created beings in favor of establishing 
relations with the Real; 2) that he renounce acquisition and be content 
with the guaranty of the causer or causes; 3) that he restrain his soul 
from undue social intercourse and avoid its consequences; and, 4) that he 
embrace worshipful devotions day and night as a counterweight to every 
bad habit. And these are his occupations ( shughl ): 1) that he busy himself 


10 ‘AM, 1:213, 267-269, 272 / GE, 6.7, 14.1-4, 9. 

11 Ibid., 1:263 / GE, 108.4; idem, Tarjama-yi al-lawami', fol. 76a-76b; hadith in Ibn 
al-Siddlq, Awatif, 1:188-189 (no. 79); and, idem, Qumiyyat, 1:183-185 (no. 79); see 
also: KM, 252 / Nicholson, The Kashf 200. 
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in preserving his moments (hifz al-awqai); 2) that he persist in his litanies 
(awrad); 3) that he wait eagerly for the time of canonical prayer; and, 
4) that he assiduously avoid heedless mistakes. By this, he will become a 
‘frontline fighter’ ( murabit mujahid). n 

It is in waging this greater jihad through acts of supererogatory piety 
and self-exertion ( mujahadat ) where Suhrawardl finds one of the most 
powerful arguments for the necessity of such a space vis-a-vis the Sufi 
path, for according to the long-standing interpretation of this particular 
hadith, the Prophet’s definition of the greater jihad against oneself (nafs) 
refers to the struggle against ‘the enemy within’, namely those things 
within man which divert him from responding to the dictates of revela- 
tion, in Sufi terminology none other than the nafs al-ammarat bi-su’. 

In the first chapter of this study we noted the connection between 
the ribat as an institution associated with the frontiers (thughur) of the 
dar al-isldm and its connection to the jihad, asceticism, and the early 
paragons of the collective Sufi past. In the urban centers of the cen- 
tral lands of Islamdom during the late 6th/ 12th through the 7th/ 13th 
centuries such associations did not seem to go unnoticed. This was the 
age of the Crusades, a period during which Sufi shaykhs such as the 
celebrated patron saint of Damascus Arslan Dimashql (who played an 
active role in the jihad) were cultivated by individuals such as the famed 
anti-Crusader Nur al-Dln b. Zangl as sources of authority in legitimizing 
their bids to garner support for the jihad, funding the construction of 
madrasas and ribats on a hitherto unprecedented scale. 13 Saladin himself 
did the same, financing among many other institutions the construc- 
tion of the important Sa id al-Su‘ada’ Khanaqah in Cairo, a space 
which played host to at least one of the individuals responsible for the 
diffusion of Suhrawardfs Awarif aimadrif in Egypt, Ibn al-Qastallani. 
As has already been discussed in great detail, the caliph al-Nasir did 
the same, drawing upon the authority of individuals such as Suhra- 
wardl by tying them into patronage relationships which, as discussed 
in the next chapter, brought with it certain obligations. Despite wide- 
spread debate over the permissibility of accepting such patronage 
among Sufis in general, like both Wajlh al-Dln and Abu 1-Najlb, ‘Umar 


12 AM, 1:265-266 / GE, 13.7. 

13 Nur al-Dln b. Zangl, in fact, founded a ribat in Damascus for Shaykh Arslan; 
on this, see Eric Geoflroy, Etjihad et contemplation: vie et enseignement d’un souji au temps des 
croisades (Paris: Editions Dervy, 1997), 13-36; and, idem, “L’ apparition des voies: les 
khirqa primitives,” in Popovic and Veinstein, eds., Les voies dAlkih, 52—53. 
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al-Suhrawardl had little aversion to enjoying such support, a policy 
which he makes clear in a response to a question put to him by his 
anonymous interlocutors from Khurasan: 

We ask: is it permissible for aspirants to reside in ribats, khanaqahs, or 
Zdwiyas built with the money of sultans or political powers and to eat 
from its endowments? We answer: it is permissible to reside in them but 
not to eat from their endowments unless one is engaged in a full-time 
program of spiritual devotions. 14 

This is an important point, and cannot be glossed over lighdy, because 
as Suhrawardi makes clear through his writings it is the actual physical 
space of the ribat and the organizational structures and practices which 
fill it which define and particularize, more than anything else, both 
his tariq and the particular taifa associated with it vis-a-vis others. The 
ribat as the primary locus of identity is further evinced in the way in 
which Suhrawardi speaks about the group solidarity of its inhabitants. 
As evinced in the detailed rules and regulations which Suhrawardi 
outlines for traveling from ribat to ribat , there is no doubt that this 
solidarity was diffuse and transregional, something which Suhrawardi 
hints at in the very language he uses to describe this space, saying that 
ribat is the encampment (bayt) of a particular tribe ( qawm ), the perma- 
nent homestead (ddr) of a family group (jama a), and a stopping place 
(manzil) for a wider community of affiliates who are brethren ( ikhwan ) 
tied together in a bond of brotherhood ( ukhuwwa ) rooted in a single 
aim and shared existential situation ( qasd wdhid wa- ‘ azm wahid wa-ahwal 
mutandsaba). 15 This brotherly solidarity and sense of community ( ijtimdj 
shared among the constituents of the ribat is highlighted time and 
time again throughout Suhrawardfs works, an enunciation of identity 
which envisions a community tied together by a comprehensive body 
of shared manners and customs, allegiances to both each other and 
to the masters who oversee their activities, and by the presence of dis- 
crete psycho-spiritual affinities engendered by their collective spiritual 
endeavors. 16 When tied to a comprehensive political program such as 


14 AdM, 61 (no. 12). 

15 'AM, 1:267, 311 / GE, 14.1, 18.11. 

16 E.g., Ibid., 1:268, 273-276, 2:223 237 / GE, 14.1,, 15.1-6, 53.1-55.16. It is 
important to recall that Arabic has two plurals for the word brother (Mi), ikhwa which is 
normally used to refer to biological brothers and ikhwan whose meaning is well captured 
by the English word ‘brethren’. The use of the term in this way is evinced in both the 
logia of the Sufi paragons, and in Sulaml’s Jawami adab al-sufijya and K. adab al-suhba 


that of al-Nasir, the possibilities which such spaces offered to a patron 
extended far beyond the spiritual charisma of the individual Sufi masters 
who stood at their apex. 

In addition to serving as the space of a larger family of spiritual 
warriors, the ribat was also a space within which the charismatic com- 
munity of lst/7th-century Medina was replicated, the shaykh taking 
on the role of the Prophet and the constituents of the ribat that of his 
Companions (sahaba). Here, we move into the realm of symbol, and 
accordingly throughout his works Suhrawardi makes it explicidy clear 
that the manners and customs ( adab ), accoutrements, and practices 
associated with the ribat are not only fully in accordance with the dic- 
tates of the divine law but are derived directly from the Sunna and 
the exempla of the salaf al-salih. It is in the systematic explication of 
each of these connections and continuities where Suhrawardi maps his 
comprehensive vision of mystical ascent unto the actual physical and 
social spaces and institutions in which it transpired. 

This being said, Suhrawardi offers precious little information on how 
such spaces were organized structurally. In contrast to later descriptions 
of ribats, and khanaqahs , neither his writings nor contemporary sources 
provide much in the way of information on the day-to-day operations 
of such institutions, although Suhrawardi does make note of some of 
its most important features including the ‘common room’ (bayt aljamad) 
and the cell (zawiya, pi. zawaya). When he speaks about the former, it is 
either in connection with communal activities such as the shaykh ’s public 
lectures and teaching sessions ( majlis / halqa) or the ritual of the spiritual 
concert (samdj as well as its use as a prayer hall (musalla). On the latter, 
he consistently uses the term zdwiya to refer to the individual cells in 
which the discipline of solitary spiritual retreat (khalwa / arbainiyya) is 
carried out. Beyond this, nothing else substantial is offered. 

Although certainly a desideratum, such structural details are ulti- 
mately less important than details regarding the people who inhabited 
them and the practices they engaged in, and in Awarif al-maarif, and 
to a lesser extent in some of his other writings, Suhrawardi presents 


wa-hnsn al-'ishra (ed. MJ. Kister [1954], rpt. in MA, 2:62-132) where, clearly reflective 
of the ethos of the early Jutuwwa / javantnardi tradition, he consistently uses the term 
ikhiwan to describe the proper manners and behaviors (adab) structuring the social rela- 
tionships between and among fellow seekers on the Sufi path. Similarly, just like Abu 
’1-Najlb and ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl, JllanI uses the same term in his own prescriptions 
on adab for the constituents of the ribat specifically (e.g, GhT, 2:287, 296). 
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us with a systematic description of the organization of this charismatic 
community of frontline fighters. Although hinted at in earlier works 
and most certainly proliferating with the widespread establishment of 
ribat - based Sufi communities in the two centuries following his death, 
to my knowledge his description of the hierarchy of this institution, the 
rights, obligations, duties, and roles of its various members, the activities 
which they engage in, and the manners and customs by which they 
interact with one another is the earliest we have. It was the replication 
of this system, preserved, transmitted, translated, and expanded in the 
form of his Awarif al-ma c arif and those Sufi manuals which drew upon 
it which was to color the diffusion of his particular tanq under the aegis 
of a number of his most erstwhile disciples following his death . 17 

Master and Disciple 

One of the primary features of the processes informing the increasing 
institutionalization of Sufism during the era preceding Suhrawardl was 


, 17 In addition to the translations, reworkings, and commentaries on the 'Awarif 

(■ al-ma'arif of Qasim Dawud Khatlb Daracha (c. 639/1241-1242), IsmaTl b. ‘Abd 

*, al-Mumin Mashada (in 665/1266), Sadr al-Dln Junayd al-Shiraz! (d. 716/1316) and 

j, others (on which, see William Chittick, “Awaref al-Ma‘aref,” Eh, 1 : 1 14-1 15), portions 

•• of both this work and Abu ’1-Najlb K adab al-muridm made their way, via Persian, into 

. early KubrawT circles, beginning with Najm al-Dln al-Kubra himself in his own Adab 

i : al-muridm, a text wrongly attributed to Abdullah-i AnsSiT by Serge de Laugier de Beau- 

7 recueil based on an attribution of authorship in one, and only one, of the many mss. 

°f the text (MS. Siiley., §ehid Ah Pa§a 1393, fol. 39a-49a; ed. and trans., idem, in “Un 
’ opuscule de Khwaja Abdullah Ansar! concernant les bienseances des soufis,” Bulletin de 

I’lnstitut Frangais d’Archtokgie Orientak du Cain 59 [I960]: 203-240; translated by Gerhard 
Bowering in “The Adab Literature of Classical Sufism: An§an’s Code of Conduct,” in 
Barbara Metcalf, ed., Moral Conduct and Authority: The Place of Adab in South Asian Islam 
[Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984], 61-87], a text which both Fritz Meier, 
who translated it into German based on MS. Siiley., Ayasofya 4792, fol. 738a-741b, 
and Mas ud Qasiml, who edited it based on five more mss., have quite rightly argued 
actually belongs to Najm al-Dln Kubra and his circle (Meier, “A Book of Etiquette for 
Sufis,” in Essays on Islamic Piety and Mysticism, 49-92; and Qasimfs introduction to Adab 
al-sufiyya [Tehran: Kitabfurushl-yi Zawar, 1363 sh. (1984)], esp. 4-7; cf. Bowering, 
op. cit., 69-70 who argues for the attribution to An<ian). The continued diffusion of these 
works, and the actual organizational and institutional apparatus which they prescribe, 
is well evinced in the masterful Sufi handbook of Yahya Bakharzl, the Fusus al-adab 
(ed. Iraj Afshar in Awrad al-ahbab wa-jusus al-adab, vol. 2. (Tehran: Danishgah-yi Tihran, 

1 966] which, like KashanT in the Misbah al-kidaya, draws heavily upon the works of both 
Abu ’1-Najlb and ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl. ‘Ala’ al-Dawla SimnanI recommended that his 
disciples consult Abu 1-Najlb ’s K. adab al-muridm (Elias, Throne Carrier, 123). 
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a shift in the status of the figure of the master (shcykJrf who, standing 
as he did at the apex of the pyramidal hierarchy of the ribat, combined 
in his very personhood the collective identity of the sufiyya as a distinct 
and self-regulating Personengruppe and the mediatory, and ultimately 
soteriological, status entailed by his claim to prophetic heirship. At its 
most fundamental, the formal recognition of an individual’s shayk- 
hood ( mashyakha ) by a disciple demanded accepting the consequences 
of two oft-quoted statements, namely the old Sub dictum that “he who 
has no master takes Satan as his leader ”, 19 and a hadith in which the 
Prophet is reported to have said: ‘among his group the shaykh is like 
the prophet among his people .’ 20 The first encapsulates the recognition 
that formal attachment to a shaykh is essential for traversing the Sufi 
path, and the second that the disciple owes absolute obedience to his 
shaykh, carrying out his commands without question and acting only 
with his permission . 21 

For Suhrawardl, it is this master-disciple dyad which lies at both 
the heart of Sufism as an individual enterprise and at the very center 
of the institutional forms and structures which sustain it. As with a 
student receiving a hadith from the bps of an authoritative transmitter, 
at the moment of his initiation, the murid enters into a process where 
he is linked not only to a transcendent and trans-historical knowledge 
vouchsafed to the Prophet, but at the same moment reaffirms his iden- 
tity as part of, and a participant in, a community attempting to work 
out that legacy in their own time and space. For Suhrawardl and his 
disciples, this mode was deeply informed by the authoritating practices 

18 Etymologically, “someone whose age appears advanced and whose hair has gone 
white” (Ibn Manzur, Issan al-'arab [Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1988], 7:254 as cited in Eric Geof- 
froy, “Shaykh,” EP, 9:396), the elder of a tribe and, by extension, the leader of any 
social group who enjoys authority and prestige, ideally earned. For Suhrawardl, shaykh 
(with the plural shuyukE) refers — as in the biographical dictionaries of ulama — to one 
who has achieved distinction in a particular field of learning and is qualified to transmit 
such learning to others, viz. knowledge of the Sufi path. He enjoys the prerogatives of 
‘shaykhood’ (mashyakha) which in the person of the directing-shaykh (shaykh al-tarbiya) 
include complete obedience from his formal disciples (murid, pi .-un). In addition, the 
term shaykh (with the plural mashayikh) also refers to the ‘eponymous authorities’ of a 
particular field of learning (i.e., Sufism) whose opinions are considered authoritative. 

19 Usually attributed to Bayazld BistamI, e.g., SQ, 54.5; AM, 1:252 / GE, 12.3; 
and, IrM, fol. 38a. 

90 KM, 62 / Nicholson, The Kashf 55; AdM, 37 / Milson, Rule, 46; al-Bidllsl, Bahjat 
al-ta’ifa, 93; and, PGB, 235; see also: Meier, “Khurasan,” in Essays, 203. 

91 Expressed throughout Suhrawardl’s works; see also PGB, 235—242, 255—256, 
283 -283; 'Azlz-i Nasafl, Maqsad-i asnd, trans. Ridgeon in Persian Metaphysics and Mysticism, 
47; idem, fubdat al-haqaiq, in ibid., 186; and, Elias, Throne Carrier, 123-124. 
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surrounding the transmission of religious learning generally, and notions 
of authority bound up in the ‘institution of process’ of the master- 
disciple relationship (suhba), the relationship between mentor ( mashub / 
ustddh) and protege (sahib / tilmidh), and the concomitant complex of 
formal manners (adab) surrounding its effectuation. Given both th ejamat- 
sunnl revivalist climate of Suhrawardl’s Baghdad as well as the clear 
foregrounding of claims of prophetic heirship in Suhrawardl’s vision 
of the sciences of the sufiyya , it is not surprising that his enunciation 
of what this authority entailed is clear and unequivocal: 

In a report about God’s Messenger — may God bless and greet him — it 
is mentioned that [he said]: “By He in whose hand is the soul of 
Muhammad, I swear to you that the most beloved servants of God are 
those who inspire the love of God in His servant, make His servant lov- 
able to God, and who spread good admonitions (nanha) over the earth.” 
That which God’s Messenger mentioned here is the rank of shaykhood 
(mashyakha) and summoning ( da’wa ) [people] to God, because the shaykh 
inspires His servant to love God in a true sense and makes God’s servant 
lovable to Him. The rank of shaykhood is the highest rank of the Sufi 
path (tariqat al-sufiyya) and the representative ( niyaba ) of prophethood 
( nubuwwa ) in summoning to God . 22 

As a member of the otherworldly-ulama and heir to the Adamic "dm 
al-mrdtha, the shaykh exercises his niyaba through educating and refining 
his disciples (la 'dxb / tarbiya), doing so as the Prophet with his companions 
and as a father with his son . 23 The latter is in fact just as important as 
the former, and Suhrawardl is much more apt to describe the aspirant 
as the shaykh’s ‘spiritual child’ (walad madam) who at the moment of his 
initiation undergoes a second, spiritual, rebirth (wiladat madawiyya) and 
thus comes into possession of a spiritual father (ab madam) who takes 
responsibility for educating, refining, and training him just as his natural 


22 ‘AM, 1:236 / GE, 10.1; see also: idem, W III, MS. Siiley., Ibrahim Ef. 870% fol. 
8Ib-82a; idem, W IV, fol. 80b; idem, W li-Nasir al-Din al-BaghdM, fol. 65a-65b, 67a; 
and, Suk, 148-149; hadith in Ibn al-Siddlq, ‘Awdtif, 1:158-159; and, idem, Ghaniyyat, 
1:134-135. 

23 ‘AM, 1:236-237 / GE, 10.1-5; idem, Will, fol. 82b; cf. al-Sulaml, Jaieamt 1 , AAA, 
1:377-378, 389, 408-409). In describing the mentor-protege relationship ‘Abd al-QSdir 
al-Jllanl makes a very similar statement, laying out an unbroken genealogy of mashyakha 
extending from Adam, who was the tilmidh of the archangel Gabriel, through Seth, 
Noah and his descendants, Abraham and his, Moses (from his father ‘Imran), Aaron, 
Joshua and the Israelites, Jesus and the Apostles ( hawdriyyun ), Muhammad (who like 
Adam was instructed by Gabriel), the first four caliphs, the salaf al-salih, Hasan al-Ba$rt 
and his students, San al-SaqatT, and from him to al-Junayd. ( GET. \ 2:280-281) 


father (ab taint) was responsible for doing when he was a child . 21 This 
is why in various testaments ( wasdya ), Suhrawardl inevitably addresses 
individual disciples as his ‘righteous son’ ( al-walad alydlih ). 25 

Not everyone, however, is qualified to become a shaykh, and in 
identifying the type of individual who can rightfully claim the rank of 
shaykhood, Suhrawardl proposes a four-fold typology of individuals, 
here again writing a norm based on existential designations . 26 First, 
there is the simple wayfarer (salik mujarrad), an individual who is not 
qualified to claim the rank of shaykhood because he is still immersed 
in the ‘station of devotions and self-control’ ( maqdm al-mu‘amalat wa-l- 
riyada), having achieved neither the equanimity nor spiritual experience 
necessary to guide others on the path. Second, there is the one who is 
simply ‘attracted’ (majdhub mujarrad ), an individual who although hav- 
ing reached the goal is immediately disqualified because he has never 
traversed the path himself. Third, there is the one who has reached a 
state of striving through attraction (salik mutadarak bi-l-jadhba), an indi- 
vidual qualified to assume the rank of shaykhood, but only in a less 
than perfect way because of the reverse order of his arrival and the 
consequent imperfections in his spiritual state. Finally, there is the one 
who has obtained the state of one attracted through wayfaring (: majdhub 
mutadarak bi-l-suluk), an individual more qualified than the others to 
assume the rank of shaykhood because the unveiling of his heart was 
effected through traversing the path, giving him the experiential knowl- 
edge necessary to direct aspirants along the same arduous journey. 

The highest rank of shaykhood is that of the ‘absolute shaykh’ (al- 
shaykh al-mutlaq), an individual who has become free from the veil of 
both the nafs and the heart, having reached the station of ‘those drawn 
nigh’, the muqarrabun, God’s desired beloved ( al-mahbub al-murad ) whose 


21 AM, 1:238—241 / GE, 10.8-15; idem, W. li-Nasir al-Din al-Baghdadi, fol. 66b— 67a; 
i and, Suh., 151-152. Najm al-Din RazI Dsya, who quotes a saying of Jesus as a proof 

text (“he who is not born twice shall not penetrate the kingdom of the heavens and 
:'i the earth”; cf. John 3:3), also characterizes the aspirant’s attachment to a shaykh as 

3 a ‘second birth’, explaining it through the metaphor of the hen and the egg ( PGB , 

1 247-250; this egg imagery is prefigured in Suhrawardl’s A ‘lam al-hudd (88). 

25 E.g., W. li-AB al-Mawqani, MS. Tub., Ma VI 9 O 52 , fol. 1 16a; idem, W. li-Jamal al-Din 
al-Isfahani, ed. Hartmann in “Bemerkungen zu Handschriften,” 140-142. In the ‘AM, 
Suhrawardl reports that his paternal uncle Abu ’1-Najib would often say: “he one who 
1 travels my path and follows my guidance is my son ( waladx mm salaka tariqi wa-ihtadd 

\ bi-hudd).” (‘AM, 1:231 / GE, 10.15) 

i 26 ‘AM, 1:242-246 / GE, 10.16-26; and, idem, W. li-Nasir al-Dn al-Baghdd&, fol. 

( 65b-67a. 
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spirit is free and najs tranquil, the muntahi who is permanently ensconced 
in a state of perpetual subsistence { baqa ’). According to Suhrawardl, it 
is this type of individual who is most qualified to assume the position 
of shaykh, the only one having the existential authority to receive, 
initiate, direct, and guide disciples on their individual journeys on the 
path of ascent. As we have seen, it is through his perfection that such 
an individual comes into possession of a certain charisma, an attractive 
quality which draws students to him in a bond of affinitive connection 
(rabitat al-jinsiyya al-nafs) which is not only concretized in an existentially 
validated relationship grounded in the reality of the human psycho- 
spiritual constitution but also replicates the almost tangible charismata 
by which the prophets themselves attracted and retained followers. 27 
Although perhaps not originating with Suhrawardl himself, such ideas 
came to be systematized in Naqshbandl figurations of the master-disciple 
relationship in the key concepts of tawajjuh and rdhilaf' 

The authority of such a shaykh is comprehensive. He is both a 
‘superintendent of souls’ (ishrqf ‘ala l-bawatin) who has the right of free 
disposal over every aspect of the program of his disciples, determining 
what they should wear and when they should fast, when they should 
work and when they should beg, as well as ensuring that they persist 
in their litanies, pray the proper supererogatory prayers, and hold fast 
in their recitation of the Qur’an. 29 At the same time, the shaykh does 
not enjoy unrestricted disposal over life in the ribat, and Suhrawardl is 
careful to prescribe the proper behaviors {adab), duties (waga’if), and 
mutual rights and obligations {huquq) which the shaykh is required to 
observe in dealing with its constituents, saying that it is obligatory for 
the him to: 

1 . shun those whose motivations for seeking his company are impure 
or misdirected; 

2. look upon his disciples as his children, and accordingly, give them 
good counsel in both spiritual and material matters; 

3. carefully diagnose and scrutinize his disciples so that they can be 
directed in a manner consistent with their different spiritual states 
and aspirations; 

27 ‘AM, 1:238-239, 2:232-233 / GE, 10.8-10, 63.27. 

28 In addition to the study of Meier cited previously (“Die Herzensbindung an den 
Meister”), on this, see Buehler, Sufi Heirs of the Prophet, 99, 131-134. 

29 ‘AM, 1:258 / GE, 12.13. 
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4. avoid fraternizing, socializing, chumming, or chatting with his dis- 
ciples, and to carefully calculate when it is necessary to be present 
among them; 

5. treat his disciples with the utmost courtesy, respect, and humility; 

6. treat his companions iashab) with affection and tenderness and 
respect the rights {huquq) which they have over him; 

7. not accept property, services, and voluntary charity ( sadaqa ) from 
disciples as gratuity; 

8. not speak directiy to a disciple about a reprehensible action which 
he has committed, but rather to allude to it while discoursing to 
the community so that all may benefit from his mistake; 

9. pick up the slack, forgive, and gently spur on a disciple who has 
become lax in his assigned duties; 

10, and, maintain strict confidentiality regarding the spiritual experi- 
ences and inner state [sin) of individual disciples. 30 

In the day-to-day life of the ribat, the shaykh also plays the role of 
community director and manager of its affairs, admitting and rejecting 
newcomers, arbitrating disputes, managing the affairs of its permanent 
staff, while at the same time overseeing its endowment ( waqf ) and 
determining who may receive support from its coffers. 31 While many of 
these tasks were delegated to his superintendent ( khadim ) — to whom we 
will return shortly — this comprehensive authority, legitimated through 
genealogical, praxic, spiritual, and metaphysical claims to prophetic 
heirship was mediated through a number of channels, most notably 
through a formally definable complex of manners and proper behaviors 
which served to reinforce such a position, adab. 

Proper Manners (adab) 

Like the relationship between students and teachers in the madrasa , 
between viziers, courtiers and officials in the caliphal palace and bureaus, 
between litterateurs and men of culture in their salons, and between a 
master and apprentices in the trade and craft markets, so too was the 

30 Ibid., 2:217-222 / GE, 51.1-13; and, Suk , 161-163. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl pre- 
scribes a very similar set of rules for the adab required of the shaykh to his disciples, 
see: GhT, 2:284—286; cf. al-Bidlisi, Bahjat al-td’ifa, 94—96 who spiritualizes the require- 
ments and Najm al-Dtn Razt Dfiya who stipulates twenty conditions of shaykhood 
rooted mainly in moral and ethical affect (PGB, 250—253). 

31 ‘AM, 1:269, 279 / GE, 14.5, 15.11. 
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Sufi ribat possessed of a commonly accepted code of proper behaviors 
and manners which all were expected to observe, commonly expressed 
by the term adab. 32 As we have already discussed in the first chapter 
of this study, such codes of social interaction served as an integral 
component of a much larger process of constructing and maintaining 
identity, social relationships, legitimacy, authority, and group definition 
within the literate, urbanized, and cosmopolitan ulama culture of which 
Suhrawardl was a part. In short, the culture of adab as a formalized 
externalization of deeper religious, social, and cultural mores was in 
the air, something which Suhrawardl was careful to point out to his 
young son ‘Imad al-Dln, counseling him: 

For you, there is a proper mode of behavior (adab) in every situation (ahwal) 
and with everyone, godly man and profligate alike. Treat everyone with 
honor, both those younger and older than you, and never regard them 
except with a merciful eye. 33 

Such sentiments are neither unusual nor noteworthy, neither for Sufis or 
other self-reflective Persowngruppen of the late-6th/12th-early-7th/13th 
century possessed of a prescriptive literature of one type or another, 
and one often meets with the famous saying attributed to the 3rd/ 
9th-century Sufi paragon and alleged founder of the Malamatiyya, 
Abu Hafs al-Haddad of Nlshapur: “Sufism consists entirely of proper 
manners (adab), for every moment (waqt) there is a manner, for every 
station (maqam) a manner, and for state (hdl) a manner”. 34 One could 


32 As is well known to all students of classical and medieval Islam, the term adab 
(sing, adab in the sense of etiquette, culture, learning, refinement; pi. adab in the sense 
of particular manners and proper behaviors) is possessed of a wide range of meanings 
and associations (see: F. Gabrieli, “Adab,” EF, 1:175-176; and, George Makdisi, The 
Rise of Humanism , 97 ff and index s.v. adab). 

33 al-Suhrawardr, W li-ibnihi, 34; cf. GhT, 2:288. Something of a final, comprehensive 
compendium of his great-uncle’s K. adab al-mundin and his father's Awarif al-ma‘drif, later 
in his life ‘Imad al-Dln penned a treatise, entitled fad al-mmafr wa-ddab al-hddir (extant 
in MS. Kopriilu 16032, fol. 1 la-52b; and, MS. Topkapi Sarayi, Ahmet III, 141 65, fol. 
197a-241b, of which the former will be cited here) in which he systematically enu- 
merates 120 points of adab organized in twelve sections (fag): 1) on the manners of 
travel (safar) for the muntaht. ; 2) on the manners of travel for the mutasazvmf and faqir, 

3) on the manners of the mutasawwf and faeflr upon entering the a city and the ribat ; 

4) on manners pertaining to residing in the ribat ( hudur wa-muqdm)', 5) on the manners 
of retreat in the ribat ( mujawara ); 6) on the manners of eating during travel and while 
in residence; 7) on the manners of drinking; 8) on the manners of sleeping and rising; 
9) on the manners of dress; 10) on the manners of attending the mystical concert (sama‘); 
1 1) on the rending of the kkirqa during sarnd’; and, 12) on the ways and means ( majari) 
of the constituents of ribat in relating to one another. 

34 al-Sulaml, Tabaqat, 106; KM, 47 / Nicholson, The Kashf 41-42; and, ’AM, 1:203, 


cite many such aphorisms from the logia of the early Sufi paragons, 
but what is important for us here is to recall that the particular strand 
of the largely-urban, rAari'fl-minded. Khurasanl-Junaydr Sufi tradition 
which Suhrawardl so vigorously attempted to codify in texts such as 
the Awarif al-ma ‘dnf placed a great deal of emphasis on the cultivation 
of ethics and their articulation in formally definable acts of etiquette 
and proper behavior. 

The valuation of moral character framing Suhrawardl’s formal pre- 
scriptions on adab, in fact, evinces a clear continuity with those of his 
predecessors, especially the strand of the Jutuwwa / javanmardi tradition 
which, as evinced in the works of al-Sulaml, was squarely centered on 
cultivating a host of formal attitudes and modes of behavior which 
look to structure and regulate social relationships through the shared 
application of chivalric, altruistic, and self-effacing life-orientational 
values. 35 like SulamI, when taken as a larger complex of behaviors set 
within the framework of Suhrawardl’s totalizing vision, the particulars 
of adab are intimately tied to the cultivation of the moral and spiritual 
person through ethics (akhlaq, sing, khulq / khuluq), a subject to which 
Suhrawardl devotes one of the longest chapters of the Awarif al-madrif 
to explaining, describing in great detail both the inner (bdtin) and outer 
(fdhir) dimensions of virtues such as humility (tawadu f ), obsequiousness 
(mudard), altruism ( Ithdr)f abstention (tajdwuf, forgiveness ( c qfw), cheerful- 
ness (al-bishr wa-Ftalaqat al-wajh ), simplicity and pliancy (suhula wa-l-lm 
al-janib), informality (tark al-takalluf), indifference to storing up for the 
morrow (al-infaq min ghayr iqtar wa-tark al-idkhar ), mutual affection with 
one’s brethren (tawaddud waf-tdiif mad al-ikkwari), thankfulness for God’s 


2:208 / GE, 5.4, 51.6; on Abo Hafs al-Haddad see: Richard Gramlich, Atie Vorbilder 
des Sufiums (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1995-1996), 2:113-154. 

35 Namely, in the Jawami' adab al-sufiyya which begins by discussing the importance of 
adab by locating it squarely in the pedagogy of the Prophet Muhammad who educated 
and refined (ta'dtb) his companions in the proper manners (adab) after which he prescribes 
some 160 individual points of proper manners based mainly on the exempla of the 
Sufi paragons; idem, K adab al-stdiba, MA, 2:22-28, on the connection between ethics 
and adab, and 28 ff containing prescriptions which are focused mainly on interper- 
sonal relations (mu’dmaldt) as circumscribed by the social relationship of sukba (‘intimate 
companionship), which here is used as a synonym of ’ishra (‘kin-like closeness’) and not 
in the sense of sukba as used to refer to the master-disciple relationship (shaykh-murid, 
ustadh-tilmidh, mmhub-sahib), the virtues cultivated in such relationships spilling over into 
all others; idem, Darajat al-mu’amalat, MA, 1:485; also AdM, 34-40, 43-44 / Milson, 
Rule, 45-48, 50; and, of course, AM, 2:231-240 / GE, 54.-1-55.16. 

36 On which, see my entry “Altruism,” Encyclopaedia of Islam Three (Leiden: Brill, 
forthcoming). 
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bounty (shukr ‘ ala \ l-ihsan wa-du'a’ lahu), and sacrificing worldly rank not 
only for one’s brethren but for the entire Muslim community ( badhl 
al-jdh li-l-ikhwdn wa-l-muslimin kdffat m )? 1 Grounded solidly in Qur’anic 
models of piety and the ethical and moral practice of the Prophet, and 
supported by the exempla of the salaf al-salih and Sufi paragons, this 
long list of ethics are none other than those praiseworthy characteristics 
( awsdf / akhlaq mahmuda), those sound dispositions [sajaya saliha) of the 
spirit which are literally ‘effectuated through adah\ effacing and replacing 
the blameworthy characteristics and vices (radha’il) of the nafs. m As we 
have seen, for Suhrawardl this is accomplished only through engaging in 
the dual disciples of muhasaba and murdqaba , both of which require the 
direction of a shaykh, a shaykh a ribat, a ribat, a community of affiliates, 
and a community of affiliates a shared body of definable, replicable, 
and normative patterns of behavior through which they structure the 
relationships amongst themselves as a community ( jama'a ) of brethren 
(ikhwari) as well as individually as disciples and students organized in a 
radial network around a single shaykh, in short adab. 

The Superintendent (khadim) 

Standing below the shaykh in the hierarchy of the ribat is the superin- 
tendent ( khadim , pi. khuddam ), an individual whom Suhrawardl considered 
important enough to distinguish from the shaykh, devoting an entire 
chapter of the Awarif al-madrif to doing so. 39 The reasons for this are 
ultimately unclear, although according to his comments in his day and 


37 ‘AM, 1:56-97 (also: 2:236-240) / GE, 29. 1 30.87 (55.1-16); and, Suk, 225-233, 
which is not an atypical enumeration. On the connection between ethics and adab, and 
similar values: al-Sulaml, Jawamd, Mi, 1:353, 381-382 (on altruism); KM, 432-478 / 
Nicholson, The Kashf, 334-366; AdM, 19-20 / Milson, Rule, 38-39; and, GhT, 2:287-291; 
see also: R. Walzer and H.A.R. Gibb, “Akhlaq,” El 2 , 1:325-329. 

38 'AM, 2:98-99 / GE, 3 1 . 1-3, that is, “fa-l-adab istihhrdj md Ji al-quwat ild TfiT’, which 
as per his Ash'arism Suhrawardl considers acquired acts (ji‘l al-haqq) and which, as 
such, are situated within his broader vision of the path of ascent; see: Suk, 214-224; cf. 
al-BidltsI, Bahjat al-ta’ifa, 96-98 where the idea, much further developed by Ibn ‘Arabl, 
of ‘taking on the attributes of God’ {al-takhalluq bi-akhldq altdh) is fronted, something 
which is present in the thought of Suhrawardl, but only in a limited manner (e.g., 
‘AM, 2:233 / GE, 54.7). 

39 That is, chapter 11 {‘AM, 1:247-250 / GE, 11.1-8). At the same time, the true 
khadim must be distinguished from the mutakhadim, the former being distinguished by 
the sincerity of his intention Iniyya) whereas the latter engages in service out of desire 
for praise and adulation from the people whom he serves, both of whom must be dis- 
tinguished from the mustakhdvm, the servant who when approached by the mendicants 
for a handout, treats them with open contempt and cuts them off from the waqf\ and 
thus actually assists them in their poverty by disciplining them. 
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age there was a problem of certain superintendents claiming a rank to 
which they were not entided, presenting themselves as shaykhs while in 
reality they were not qualified to do so. In typical fashion, Suhrawardl 
differentiates this particular group from the others on existential grounds, 
arguing that although outwardly the superintendent may seem to play a 
role similar to that of the shaykh, he is differentiated from him in that 
his actions are effected by his desire for divine reward, which although 
pious and sound, arises from intentional volition. Whereas the shaykh 
is a member of the muqarrabun and thus ‘accomplishes things through 
God’ ( yqfalu al-shay ’ bi-Lldh) the superintendent is a member of the 
godly (abrar) and ‘accomplishes things for God’ [yaf'alu al-shay ’ li-Lldh), 
and whereas the shaykh acts through God’s will, the khadim acts through 
an intentional desire to be self-sacrificing and altruistic in his acts of 
service ( khidma). w 

Potential confusion between the shaykh and the khadim however 
seem to have been of external concern, for nowhere in his oeuvre does 
Suhrawardl cast the khadim as being in the position of actually direct- 
ing aspirants in the discipline of the ribat. His role, which is not clearly 
described in any case, seems to have been simply to act as a personal 
assistant to the shaykh, taking care of tasks such as soliciting donations 
for the ribat, receiving and dealing with complaints from its residents, 
serving food to incoming mendicants (_ fiiqara ’), and rendering general 
service to the ribafs population [qawm). il According to Suhrawardl, the 
upshot of his service is that it serves as a spiritual disciple, a device 
by which the khadim can subdue his nafs and advance on the spiritual 
path through the practice of altruism [ithar), self-sacrifice [badhl), and 
service, three virtues which Suhrawardl argues are more advantageous 
for him than supererogatory devotions. 

In the Adab al-muridm, Abu ’1-Najlb states that “service is a rank 
second only to that of shaykhood” 42 and given that Suhrawardl almost 
invariably couples the two terms shaykh-khadim and shaykh-muqaddam 
when discussing the conditions which certain individuals lower in the 
hierarchy (such as the mendicants or companions of service) are to 
observe in negotiating the formal structures of the ribat, it seems that the 
position of khadim was generally given to a senior disciple [murid) of a 


40 Ibid., 1:247 / GE, 11.1; also: AdM, 18, 29 / Milson, Rule, 43, 45-46; cf. SQ, 
54.23-34. 

41 ‘AM, 1:248, 276, 313 / GE, 11.3, 15.6, 18.15-16. 

42 AdM, 45 / Milson, Rule, 50. 
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particular shaykh. This accords with the figure of the khadim associated 
with ribat- based Sufi communities in the period following Suhrawardl in 
Syria and Egypt and the description of the position given by Bakharzl 
in the early 8th/ 14th century. 43 

The Aspirant (murid) 

The aspirant (murid, pi. - un ), who is also called the mutasawwif~or col- 
lectively the ‘Folk of Desire’ (ahl al-irada) or the practitioners of pious 
retreat (arbab al-khalwa ) — on the other hand is one who has either moved 
up the hierarchy of the ribat to assume the position of a true disciple of 
the shaykh, or has been accepted as such straight away. 44 Unlike those 
below him, because he is engaged in a full-time program of spiritual 
discipline the aspirant is entided to full support from the ribat % endow- 
ment (waqf) and is not required to actively seek sustenance outside of 
its precincts unless so directed by the shaykh. 45 At the same time, the 
aspirant is expected to adhere to a much stricter discipline than those 
who stand below him, being obligated to engage in a sustained program 
of spiritual practice under the direction of the shaykh, being enjoined 
to neither become slack in his duties lest he slip into the realm of the 
practitioners of dispensations (arbab al-rukhsa ) nor leave his shaykh lest 
he be cut off from his guidance at a critical moment in his spiritual 
development. 

Metaphysically, the key distinction between such individuals and 
others populating the ribat is that the murid (‘the one desiring’) possesses 
irada (desire), a technical term whose origin (asl) Suhrawardl finds in 
the Qur’anic verse: “send not away those who call upon their Lord 
morning and evening, seeking His Face”. 46 According to Suhrawardl, 
this verse was revealed as a command to the Prophet Muhammad 
to respect the rights of the ‘Folk of Desire’ from the poor among his 
companions (haqq ahl al-irada min Juqard 1 ashdbihi), a command which 
by extension came to be a stipulation binding upon the Sufi shaykhs 
who, as his representatives, are required to nurture the desire of the 
aspirants entrusted to them. 47 


43 Geoflroy, Djihad et contemplation, 26; idem, Le soufisme, 280; Bakharzl, Fusus al-dddb, 
128-132. 

44 ’AM, 1:273 / GE, 15.1; see also: GhT, 2:272-273. 

45 ’AM, 1:279 / GE, 15.1 1; and, AMKh, 61 (no. 12). 

44 Qur’an 6:42. 

47 al-Suhrawardi, W li-Masir al-Din al-Baghdadi, fol. 63a-63b; there is no such inter- 


This desire is not, however, willed by the individual himself, rather 
it is a desire which God casts into the inner being of the potential 
aspirant when he awakens to the loneliness and isolation of his spirit 
and becomes sensitized to its yearning for its Maker. According to 
Suhrawardl, it is this desire which pulls the aspirant into a state where 
his individual will is completely submerged in the will of his shaykh, 
all previous attachments, individual desires, and wants and needs of 
his soul and heart being redirected into the very personhood of the 
shaykh so that he becomes “like a corpse in the hands of the washer”. 
As we have already seen in Suhrawardl’s delineation of the journey of 
ascent, the aspirant must necessarily proceed in such a manner until 
his desire is effaced in the will of God, at which point he emerges from 
the liminal state of dependence upon the mediating agency of the 
shaykh to obtain a state of subsistence in the agency of the ground of 
existence and the really real. 48 

The Sufi Habit (khirqa) 

As with the spiritual disciplines in which he engages, the aspirant is also 
distinguished from other constituencies of the ribat by a special raiment, 
the khirqa, a symbol of his status as a formal disciple of a particular 
shaykh and his commitment to the master-disciple relationship. One 
of Suhrawardl’s anonymous interlocutors from Khurasan wrote to him 
asking if there was a prophetic precedent for the practice of investiture 
with the khirqa 49 and if so, how exactly did the Prophet do it? 50 In 
response to this question, the shaykh responds in the affirmative, saying 
that the practice has its origin (asl) in the Sunna and quite predictably 


pretation, however, of this verse in his Nughbat al-bayan where Suhrawardl simply 
accounts for the sabb al-nuzul (same in Tabari, Ibn Kathlr, etc.) and the standard glosses 
(Diizenli, “(jihabuddin Siihreverdi,” 122 [Arabic text]). 

48 Idem, W. li-JVastr al-Drn al-Baghdadi, fol. 67b; cf. PGB, 255. 

49 From the root kh-r-q, with the connotation of ‘ripping’, ‘rending’, ‘tearing’, as 
a physical object the khirqa (pi. khiraq)— to be distinguished from the muraqqa’a (see 
below)— refers to the worn and tattered outer cloak or frock worn by the Sufis as a sign 
of poverty and rejection of the worid in place of the qabd’ or ‘workaday cloak’ (see: 
Dozy, DktkmnairedetailU, 153-155, 352-362). On the nature, role, and iconic value of the 
khirqa in pre-modem Sufism generally, see Trimiftgham, Sufi Orders, 181-185; Gramlich, 
Derwischorden, 2:172-174; J.-L. Michon, “Khirka.” EP, 5:17-18; Geoflroy, Le soufisme, 
195-196 , passim-, and, Jamal Elias, “The Sufi Robe (Khirqa) as a Vehicle of Spiritual 
Authority,” in Gordon Stewart, ed., Robes of Honor: The Medieval World of Investiture. (New 
York: Palgrave, 2001), 275-289; and my entry “Kerqa,” Elr (forthcoming): 

50 AMKh, 56-57 (no. 6). 
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quotes the ha&th of Umm Khalid 51 to support his statement, an episode 
which Ibn al-Jawzi considered a ridiculous precedent upon which to base 
such a practice. 52 In the Awdrif al-nia arif where he is always careful to 
qualify such etiologies, Suhrawardi implicitly recognizes such objections, 
saying that while the practice draws its inspiration from the Prophet’s 
‘investiture’ of Umm Khalid, the salaf al-salih did not actually invest 
anyone with the khirqa and that it is a praiseworthy innovation, the 
permissibility of which all of the eponymous Sufi authorities affirm. 53 
As evinced in Suhrawardl’s account of his own nisbat al-khirqa, the idea 
was that initiatic authority was transmitted first through the medium 
of suhba and only later, beginning with al-Junayd, explicitly through 
investiture with the khirqa (see Chart 4). 

On the practice itself, according to Suhrawardi there were two main 
methods of investiture prevalent among the Sufis of his day and age, 
namely an investiture which occurred at the end of the aspirant’s period 
of training in which case it served as a symbol of his having success- 
fully traversed the path or an investiture which occurred at his point of 
entry in which case it served as a symbol of his commitment to train- 
ing under a particular master. 54 In his own tanq Suhrawardi followed 
the second, and in the twelfth chapter of the Awdrif al-nia arif sums 
up the essential features of investiture with the khirqa, defining it as the 
threshold (‘ ataba ) of entering into the discipline of suhba, an outward 
symbol of the establishment of a commitment between the shaykh and 
the aspirant and the aspirant’s appointment of the shaykh to a posi- 
tion of jurisdiction over his aflairs. 55 As an instrument, the khirqa is an 

51 Umm Khalid (Ama bt. Khalid b. Sa'ld b. al-‘Ay), the mother of the famous Khalid 
b. al-Zubayr al-'Awwam, was born in Abyssinia among the first group of emigrants 
who later returned to the Hejaz, she being a young girl at the time of the investiture. 
The hadxlh runs as follows; “Umm Khalid b. Khalid related: Some garments ( tiiiyab ) 
were brought to the Prophet and among them was a small black khamfia and he said: 
‘whom shall I clothe with this?’ The people were silent, and the Prophet said: ‘bring 
me Umm Khalid!’ And I was brought to him and he clothed me with it by his own 
hand saying: ‘wear it and make it shabby! (abli wa-akhliqi )’ .” (AM, 1:253 / GE, 12.5; 
Ibn al-§iddlq, Awatifi 1: 1 74—1 72 [no. 60]; and, idem, Ghanyyat, 1:158 — 159 [no. 60]) 

52 Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis IbBs (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab ai-‘Arabl, 1995), 236-237. 

53 ‘AM, 1:260 /GE, 12.20; and, Suk, 153-154. 

“ 4 ItM, fol. 40b-41b; in the AM he also mentions that he has observed shaykhs in 
his own day and age who do not practice investiture with the khirqa but train disciples 
nonetheless (AM, 1:260 / GE, 12.20; and, Suk, 154). 

55 ‘AM, 1:251 / GE, 12.1; AMKhfbl (no. 6); and, idem, W li-Rashid al-Dm Abi Bakr 
al-Habash, fol. 117b where he states that suhba with the shaykh is not permissible with- 
out the aspirant first having been invested with the khirqa and instructed in all of its 
obligations (huquq); see also: Trimingham, The Sufi Orders, 181-182. 
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Chart 4. 


. s nisbat al-khiraa* 


' The Prophet Muhammad 


al-Husayn 
(d. 61^680) 

Alr-/.ayn al- 1 Abidin 
(d. 947712) 

Muhammad al-Baqir 
(d. 11^735) 

Ja'far al-§adiq 

(d. 14^765) 

Musa al-Ka?im 
(d: 183/799) 

f 

‘All al-Rida 
(d. 203/818) 


— Abu Muhammad Ruwaym 
T ' (d. 30^915) 

Abu 'Abdullah b. Khaflf 
(d. 371/982) 


Abu I- ‘Abbas al-Nihawandl 


Akhl Faraj al-Zanjani 
’ (d. 457/1065) 


-► Ma'ruf al-Karkht * 
.(d. 20^815) 

Sail al-Saqaff 
(d. 25^867) 

Abu 1-Qasim al-Junayd 

(d. 298/910) 


‘Mb. AblTalib 

(d. 40/661) 


al-Hasan al-Basn 

(d. 110/728) 


Habib al-‘Ajamt 
(d. c. 1st quarter 2nd/8th cen.) 


Dawud al-ia 7 

(d. between 160/777-165/782) 


-ifihkqafi.. 


Mamshad al-Dmawan 
(d. 299/911-12) 


Ahmad al-Aswad al-Dlnawan 


Muh. b. 'Abd. ‘AmmOya 
(d. 468/1076) 


Wajlh al-Dm al-Suhrawardl 
(d.532|1137) 

Abu 1-Najlb al-Suhrawardl 
(d. 563^1168) 

.‘Umar al-Suhrawardl 
(d. 632/1234) 


* al-Suhrawardl, Ijz. li- 'All b. Ahmad al-R3zi, fol. 295b; Msbat al-khirqat al-SuhramarM I, fol. 1 32a; 
.Nisbat al-khirqat al-Suhrawardl II, fol. la; Ibn al-Qastallanl, Irlija', 85-86; My. 3:40-41 (s.v. Najm al- 
Dm Kubr5);JamI, Nqfahat, 558 559 (no. 546); and, Ma'sum'allshah, Tara 'iq, 2:309-310, 322, 442. 
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outward mark of the aspirant’s inner commitment to place himself in 
a state of submission to the complete jurisdiction of the shaykh over 
all of his affairs, which as a symbol of the oath of fidelity (mubaya a / 
‘ ahd al-wajd j is the entry point for a form of discipleship (suhba) which 
self-consciously replicates the master-disciple relationship which obtained 
between Muhammad and his immediate companions, the hand of the 
shaykh representing the hand of the Prophet and the oath of fidelity 
that which his companions took with him at Hudaybiyya. 56 

According to Suhrawardl, the khirqa is of two types: 1) the ‘habit of 
aspiration’ (khirqat al-irada ); and, 2) the ‘habit of benediction’ (khirqat 
al-tabarruk). The former is intended only for the true aspirant (murid 
haqiqi), and is an outer symbol of his inner commitment. The khirqat 
al-tabarruk, on the other hand, is an imitation of the first, and as such 
is acquired only by the mutashabbihf The difference between the two 
is summed up by Suhrawardl as follows: 

As for the khirqat al-tabarruk , it is requested by one whose aim is to acquire 
blessing ( tabarruk ) from the ‘ornament of the Folk’ ( bi-zayy al-qawm ); and 
in the same way the conditions of discipleship ( sharafit al-suhbat) are not 
required of him, but rather he is only counseled to adhere to the limits of 
the divine law. By associating with this group (tdifa) he accumulates their 
blessing and is educated in their manners, and through this he might be 
raised to a level of suitability for the khirqat al-irada. The khirqat al-tabarruk 
is offered to every seeker whereas the khirqat al-irada is prohibited except 
for the one who is sincere in his intention. 58 

The availability of the khirqa to every seeker is an extremely important 
detail which cannot be passed over lightly. Some ninety years after the 
death of Suhrawardl, the famous traveler Ibn Battuta reports being 
invested with the khirqat al-tabarruk from, among others, a director of 
a ribdt in Isfahan on the authority of Suhrawardl, being careful in his 


56 AMKh, 57 (no. 6), ‘AM, 1:251-255, 2:33 / GE, 12.1-10, 25.9; idem, W. Ill, fol. 
81b; and, Suh., 154-156; referred to in the Qur’an (48:10), the oath, usually referred 
to as the ‘pledge of good fortune’ (bay ‘at al-riduian) occurred in 628 CE when the 
Prophet and a large group of followers from Medina, who had set out on an expedi- 
tion to perform the lesser pilgrimage, were stopped outside of Mecca by the Quraysh. 
According to the usual account, during the ensuing stalemate, the Prophet asked those 
present to swear an oath to follow him whatever the circumstances might be. On this 
episode, see: Watt, “al-Hudaybiyya,” EP, 3:539. 

5 ' AMKh , 57-58; AM, 1:256 / GE, 12.12 (also trans. in Trimingham, The Sufi Orders, 
185); and, Suh., 156. 

58 ‘AM, 1:259 / GE, 12.17. 
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account to give the nisbat al-khirqa of the habit which he had received. 59 
In addition, as we have already seen al-Suhrawardi himself invested 
numerous individuals with the khirqat al-tabarruk in Baghdad, including 
men of note such as the aforementioned Ibn al-Dubaythl, Ibn al-Najjar, 
and Ibn al-Sa'i. As evinced in Suhrawardi’s discussion of the mutashab- 
bih (see below) such investitures were common practice, providing an 
alternate means of affiliation to a particular shaykh and his ribdt for 
those who had neither the desire, wherewithal, or capacity to become 
formal disciples. 

As with all of the distinctive practices and accoutrements of the 
ribdt, Suhrawardl is careful to provide both an etiology for the habits 
of dress of his particular Personengruppe in terms of their precedents in 
the Sunna, as well analyzing their symbolic dimensions. The color of 
the khirqa, for instance, was an important enough issue for Suhrawardl 
to discuss it, mentioning that dark blue iazraf) is the preferred color for 
the vestment, one of the reasons being that it is useful for one practicing 
voluntary poverty in that it easily hides the dirt which inevitably comes 
with such a state. 60 Furthermore, associated as they were with worldli- 
ness and decadence neither red nor yellow were appropriate colors, 
and whereas the preferred color for the khirqat al-irada of the aspirant 
is dark blue, for the Sufi shaykhs, following prophetic precedent, black 
is deemed more appropriate. 61 Furthermore, Suhrawardl states that it 
is only permissible for the shaykh to wear the traditional outfit of the 
scholars ( farajiyya ), each of its parts symbolizing their perfection of a 
particular quality while simultaneously underscoring their member- 
ship in both the ranks of the ulama and that of the Suh authorities 
(; mashdyikh ). 62 


39 Ibn Battuta, The Travels of Ibn Battuta, trans. H.A.R. Gibb (Cambridge: The 
Hakluyt Society, 1962), 2:297-298. 

60 ‘AM, 1:259-260 / GE, 12.18-20; JQb, fol. 16a; Suh., 156-157; same in Hujwtn 
(Per. kabudi / kabud = azraq), Kashfi 59 / Nicholson, The Kashfi 53; see also: Meier, “A 
Book of Etiquette,” in Essays, 69-70 fn. 65 & 68-69; cf. Aba 1-Najlb al-Suhrawardi 
who opts for green (the color of the Prophet) and white (AdM, 9-10 / Milson, Rule, 
32; white wool in Daylamt, Sirat al-shaykh al-kabtr Abu Abd Allah ibn al-Khqfif al-Shirazi, 
ed. Annemarie Schimmel [Ankara: Tiirk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1955], e.g. 58) 

« IrM, fol. 42a-42b. - . 

62 Ibid., fol. 42a— 43a; same in AdM, 54 / Milson, Rule, 56. Generally the jarafiyya 
(pl -farafi-, Suhrawardl saying libs al-farafi), was a costume worn by the ulama, (see Dozy, 
Dicttonnaire detedlU, 327-334). In his chapter on the adab of dress and clothing in the 
‘Awdrifi however, Suhrawardl makes it a point to say that his paternal unde Abu ’1-Najlb 
did not care one way or the other about the appearance of his clothing, wearing what 
came his way, that ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jliam wore a distinctive costume including the 
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The Master-Disciple Relationship (suhba) 

For Suhrawardl, the relationship between the aspirant and the shaykh 
represents the heart of the discipline of the ribat. At the point of his 
initiation, symbolized by investiture with the khirqa, the aspirant enters 
into a state where he completely relinquishes his will and right of free 
disposal to his shaykh until such time that he reaches the stage on 
the path where his will is then relinquished to God. 63 In annihilating 
himself in the shaykh through relinquishing free choice {Jana fi Tshaykh 
bi-tark ikhtiyar nafsihi) the aspirant becomes his spiritual child, a liminal 
state which Suhrawardl calls the aspirant’s period of suckling lawdn 
al-irtidaj, a period during which he submits (taslim) to the shaykh’s 
complete jurisdiction (hukni) over all of his affairs. To enter into such a 
state is to enter into a relationship which is first and foremost an explicit 
reenactment of the relationship of complete emulative dependency 
(: iqtida j between the Prophet and his Companions. In his description 
of this institution, Suhrawardl is unequivocal that as the representative 
(na’ib) of the Prophet, the aspirant’s submission to the jurisdiction of 
the shaykh is equivalent to entering under the Prophet’s jurisdiction 
and, by extension, under the jurisdiction of God Himself. Like the 
relationship between Moses and the mysterious Khidr, the aspirant is 
to neither question nor contradict the shaykh, but rather place com- 
plete trust in the veracity of his instructions and to fulfill the ‘rights 
and conditions of the khirqa'’ (shara’it / huquq al-khirqa) by adhering to 
the oath of fidelity (‘ ahd al-waju ’) which the shaykh took from him at 
the time of his investiture. At the same time, the jurisdiction of the 
shaykh does not extend to innovation or infidelity, something which 
Suhrawardl was careful to counsel his young son ‘Imad al-Dln on in 
his oft-copied testament to the boy, saying: 

Be a servant ( khadim ) for the shaykhs, through wealth, body, and rank and 
be heedful of their hearts, moments, and way of acting, and do not 
contradict them a thing except what contradicts the community (jama‘d) 
for if you contradict them, you will never achieve success. 64 


taylasdn (cowl, head shawl) over his turban, a sign of rank (see Dozy, op. cit. , 254-262 
[s.v. tarha\, 278-280), and that another shaykh, ‘All b. al-Httl (or perhaps al-Haythl) 
simply wore the peasant clothing of the Sawad (AM, 2:163 / GE, 44.7; Suh., 238). 

63 In the following, I am relying on ‘AM, 1:251-256 / GE, 12.1—11; and, Suh., 
151-153; see also: Badeen, Zjwd mystische Schrijkn, 7—8 (with further references to the 
term in al-Bidllsfs Bahjat al-tdifa, 61; also, ‘Azlz-i Nasaft, Maqsad-i asm, trans. Ridgeon 
in Persian Metaphysics and Mysticism, 54—56. 

64 al-Suhrawardl, W li-ibnihi, 34; similar in AdM, 38 / Milson, Rule, 46-47; same in 


It is in the person of the shaykh where the prophetic function of guid- 
ance ( hidaya ) is vested, for as with the aspirant’s natural father it is his 
duty as a spiritual father (ah ma ! mm) to transmit knowledge ( ‘ulum ) to his 
spiritual child and educate him in the proper manners (addb). Accord- 
ing to Suhrawardl, this occurs through the institution of discipleship 
( suhba ), an instrument which provides the means through which the 
shaykh transmits his own spiritual state direcdy to the aspirant’s inner 
being, his words flowing into and literally infusing or impregnating 
( yulaqqin /yulaqqih) it. 65 Much like the suhba of the madrasa, this transmis- 
sion can only take place when the aspirant, observing all of the proper 
manners, listens attentively to the discourse (maqal) of his shaykh, not 
recording the knowledge being transmitted to him on a quire of paper 
but rather on the tablet (lawh) of his heart. 

It is in his description of the complex of formal behaviors and 
attitudes to which the aspirant is held which yield one of the clearest 
pictures of life within the ribat, a complex of behaviors which in the 
case of the aspirant are subsumed under what Suhrawardl calls the 
‘proper behaviors of aspirantship’ iddab al-irdda), a set of conditions 
and expectations which can be summarized as follows: 

1. he should only devote himself to one shaykh at a time and should 
cleave to him until he has reached the goal; 

2. he is not to enter into discipleship (suhba) with the shaykh until he 
has been instructed in its proper manners; 

3. while in the presence of his shaykh, he is to observe a quiet propriety, 
neither speaking unless spoken to nor raising his voice over that of 
the shaykh; 

4. he is not to conceal any of the spiritual events which he has expe- 
rienced from his shaykh; 


GhT, 2:279; but cf. Najm al-Dln Razi Dsya who adds no such caveat (PGB, 283). At the 
same time, the question of the veracity of particular shaykhs was an issue, Suhrawardt’s 
anonymous interlocutors from Khurasan asking him: “even if a shaykh invests people 
with the khirqa, calls aspirants to the path of wayfaring, and prompts people to repent 
from their heedlessness, how can we know if he is a true shaykh ( shaykh haqtqt) and 
if he actually has the authority ( idhn , ‘permission’) to call people to God?”, to which 
Suhrawardl replied: “a true and veridical shaykh is not evinced simply on account that 
he calls people to God and attracts seekers, rather the hearts of the Folk of Sincerity 
find the breath of the All-Merciful ( mfas al-rahmdn ) to be with them and consequently 
repair to him and seek him out.” (AMKh, 63 [no. 17]; see also ibid., no. 18) 

65 al-Suhrawardl, W. li-Nasir al-Din al-Baghdadi, fob 65b-66a, 67b. 
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5. he is not to unfurl his prayer mat in front of his shaykh save during 
the times of canonical prayer; 

6. he is to adhere to the adab of sama < (see below); 

7. he should defer to the shaykh in all matters, strive to emulate his 
example, and not undertake any endeavor without his guidance; 

8. when he wishes to speak with his shaykh about any matter, whether 
spiritual or worldly, he should neither pester nor barrage him with 
questions, but rather be curt and attentive; 

9. he should maintain the highest opinion of his shaykh, constantly 
strive to serve and honor him, and follow his orders without ques- 
tion, although it is prohibited to consider him infallible (‘isma); 
and, 

10. he should not seek a rank above that of his shaykh. 66 

Two main points are worth nothing here. First, the foregrounding of 
rules of adab which not only reinforce the status of the shaykh in the 
hierarchy of the rib at, but also evince a striking continuity with the 
same complex of adab prescribed by individuals such as al-Zarnujl for 
the relationship between student and teacher in the madrasa. Second, is 
the issue of multiple affiliation, which although becoming something of 
a standard practice in Syria and Egypt under the Mamluks and Otto- 
mans, is clearly prohibited by Suhrawardl. Much like the concentration 
of authority in juridical affiliations, where individuals were expected to 
identify themselves with only one school of jurisprudence, the aspirant 
is to pledge his allegiance to one and only one shaykh, an individual 
whom Suhrawardl— following the rating of Qushayn — is careful to 
point out should not be considered infallible. 


66 AM, 2:206- 212 / GE, 5.2—13; Suh. , 157—161 \IrM, fol. 37b— 40b (portions of which 
are drawn from al-Qushayn’s W b-mumtin [in SQ, 54-. 1-30]), including the stipulation 
that the aspirant is not to consider his shaykh infallible); see also: AdM, 37 / Milson, Rate, 
46-47 (on the necessity of complete obedience); and, al-Sulami, K. adab al-suhba, MA, 
2:69, 1 15 on the respect [hurma} due to the shaykh; idem, Jaimmi 1 , in MA, 1:367-368, 
374, 389, 396-297 where he adds, among other things, that one should accept what 
the shaykh has alluded to even if one does not understand it); also, RGB, 283-284 
(on the prescription to have only one shaykh at a time). For his part, ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jliam prescribes almost exactly the same set rules concerning the adab required of 
the aspirant in dealing with his shaykh (GhT, 2:279-284; cf. al-BidllsI, Bahjat al-td’ifa, 
94-96; and, PGB, 260-267). 
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The Aspirant’s Program 

It is telling that when discussing the praxic dimensions of the Sufi 
path, Suhrawardl constandy speaks in terms of the regulations (short, 
pi. shara’it / shurut) and proper manners which define and structure 
every individual practice. As we have seen, in Suhrawardl’s system each 
stage of the journey of ascent is possessed of distinct conditions which 
the aspirant must fulfill prior to advancing to the next stage, the first 
being to preserve one’s outer being from engaging in prohibited actions 
through strict adherence to the divine law, the second to preserve one’s 
inner being through perfecting the quality of faith {man), and the thir d 
to prepare the spirit for its journey of ascent by cultivating an attitude 
of repentance. 67 All of this is aimed at establishing the moral, ethical, 
and praxic foundation necessary to commence wayfaring on the Sufi 
path, all funneting into that transitional moment when the seeker is 
formally accepted in the master-disciple relationship and thus obligated 
to adhere to each of the regulations structuring that particular stage 
of the Sufi path. 68 

It is such regulations which position the aspirant within the hierarchy 
of the nbdt, differentiating him from others both existentially in terms of 
the spiritual identity which his discipline entails and practically in that 
he is supported from its coffers, something which as per the fatwa which 
Suhrawardl provided to his anonymous interlocutors from Khurasan 
is permissible, even if he is eating from endowments set up by sultans 


67 al-Suhrawardl, Futuh XVI, fol. 95b; idem, W III, fol. 81b; idem, WTV, fol. 83a; 
idem, W. ti-Ali b. Ahmad al-Rdzt, MS. Siiley., Musalla Medresesi 20 i 5 , fol. 295b; idem, 
W. li-ba'd al-mundxn, MS. Siiley., Ibrahim Ef. 870i 0 , fol. 82b-83a; and, idem, W li-Rashid 
al-Din Abi Bab al-Habash, fol. 117a; see also: PGB, 151, 179-189, 201-234 whose 
description follows the same conceptual scheme. 

68 ‘AM, 2:323-329 / GE, 63.1-21. Enumerated endlessly in the Sufi texts following 
the time of Suhrawardl, such as ‘Azlz-i Nasaft’s regulations of wayfaring: 1) constant 
reaffirmation of faith; 2) constant renewal of repentance; 3) continual application of 
taqwa and warn' to all daily circumstances; 4) adherence to a shaykh; 5) inner and outer 
detachment; 6) inner and outer obedience to the shaykh; and, 7) inner and outer con- 
stancy in the spiritual disciples of the path (Kashf al-haqa’iq, trans. Ridgeon in Persian 
Metaphysics and Mysticism, 206-207), or the famous eight-plus-three Naqshbandl ‘sacred 
precepts’ (kalimdt-i qudsiyya) said to have been formulated by ‘Abd al-Khaliq Ghijduvam 
(d. 617/1220) and later supplement by Baha’ al-Dm Naqshband (d. 791/1 389) himself: 
1) awareness of breath (hush dar dam)', 2) watching over one’s steps (nagar bar qadam); 
3) self-introspection (sqfar dar vattm); 4) solitude in company (khakat dar anjuman)', 5) remem- 
brance (yad hard); 6) restraint ( bazgard ); 7) watchfulness (rtigah dasht); 8) recollection ( yad 
ddsht ); and, 9-1 1) numerical pause ( wuquf-i ‘ada£), temporal pause ( wuquf-i zamam ), and 
the pause of the heart (imquf-i qaK), these last three being concerned specifically with 
the practice of dhikr (Trimingham, The Sufi Orders , 203-204). 
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and princes. Like everything else associated with the ribdt, Suhrawardl 
provides a clear and defined statement of what comprises the particular 
discipline which allows for such status. In one of his Futuh, for instance, 
Suhrawardl enjoins the wayfarer on the path of God (sdhk tanq al-haqq) 
to preserve in the three spiritual disciplines of prayer, recitation of the 
Qur’an, and dhikr, as these three constitute the straightest path and 
surest means for him to reach to goal . 69 Indeed, throughout his works 
there are finite number of spiritual practices which Suhrawardl recom- 
mends for aspirants at the initial stages of the Sufi path, formal acts of 
worship ( ■ ibadat ), recollection dhikr (pi. adhkar), recitation of the Qur’an 
(tilawa / qira’a), reflection ( fikr ), and the night vigil ( qiyam al-layl ) being 
discussed most often . 70 Some of these practices, such as recollection, are 
associated specifically with the forty-day retreat (arbatniyya), although 
according to Suhrawardl each can be practiced independent of the 
formal discipline of that particular practice, the most important thing 
being that none of them can interfere with the aspirant’s fastidious 
execution of both the obligatory ( fara’id ) and recommended ( sunan ) 
acts of devotion enjoined by the shan‘a. n 

On the first, and following in the footsteps of the Junaydl tradition 
to which he considered himself an heir, Suhrawardl’s analysis of those 
formal acts of worship prescribed and regulated by the divine law 
{'ibadat) interiorize their outward regulations into a complex of inward 
significances {asrdf). Thus, like Abu Talib al-Makkl, Ghazali, and ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-JllanT, in a series of lengthy chapters in the Awdrif al-ma’drif 
Suhrawardl deals with both the legal requirements attached to ablu- 
tion, prayer, and fasting as well as well as discussing how each relate 
to the spiritual disciple of the Sufi path and the effects of each on the 


69 al-Suhrawardl, Futuh XI, fol. 92a. 

70 ‘AM, (see below); JQb, fol. 10a; idem, Mukhtasar min kaldm al-Svhraxvardx, fol. 799a 
(on the margins); idem, W IV. fol. 80b-81a; idem, 11.' V) MS. Tub., Ma VI 90, 5 , fol. 
85a; idem, W. ti-AM h. Ahmad al-Razi, fol. 295b; idem, W. li-ba‘d ashdbihi, 31-32; idem, 
W ti-Najm al-Din al-Tifim, fol. 83b-84a; and, idem, W U-RashM al-Dm al-Farghani, MS. 
Tub., Ma VI 90 m, fol. 93b. Reflection ( fikr / tafakkur ) consists of a number of things, 
most notably meditation on key Qur’anic verses and concepts such as God’s ‘prom- 
ise and threat’ (al-wa‘d wa-l-wa‘id), constant recollection of the reality of death, and 
meditation upon the predicament of this world. (JQb, fol. 10b- 11a; idem, W M-bad 
ashdbihi, 32) The classic treatment is by Ghazali who devotes an entire book (K al-fikr) 
to the subject in the I/rpa’ treating in great detail the various types of reflection, and 
contemplation, their relative merits, epistemological dimensions, modalities, and effects 
on the spiritual state of the practitioner (4:449-474). 

71 IrM, fol. 39a. 
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inner beings of their practitioners . 72 In this, he was deeply indebted to 
what had gone before, his explanation of the outer dimensions clearly 
following the ShafiT school in the typical matters of divergence on 
particular points of ritual practice, and his discussion of their inner 
dimensions being taken (in many cases through direct quotation) from 
the (jut al-qulub of Abu Talib al-Maklu. In addition, Suhrawardl gives 
detailed instructions on how to correctly perform certain devotions 
and rites, such as the ritual of istikhara , 73 supplications for any number 
of occasions, detailed instructions on how to perform the night vigil, 
as well as a set of daily and nightly devotional programs (way fa, pi. 
wazcdif) complete with a lengthy set of litanies culled, as Suhrawardl 
himself admits, from the Qut al-qulub . 74 

At the same time, in his prescriptions on the day-to-day discipline of 
the aspirant, Suhrawardl draws a clear distinction between the begin- 
ning and medial stages of wayfaring on the Sufi path, mapping the 
particulars of the journey of ascent in a defined program of actual, 
replicable, practices. Thus, supererogatory devotions (nawafil) — while 
integral for lower stages of the path — are generally discouraged for the 
aspirant because they detract from his practice of dhikr . 15 As such, the 


72 ‘AM, 2:107-150 / GE, 33.1-41.1 1; idem, Futuh, XIX, fol. 98a-98b; idem, R. ila 
Kamtil al-Dm al-lsjaham, fol. 92b-93a; idem, WTV, fol. 81a— 82b; idem, WV, fol. 84b~85a; 
and, idem, W ti-Najm ai-Din al-Tifim, fol. 84a. In the Awdrif, much of his discussion 
(by his own admission) drawing heavily on Abu Talib al-Makkl’s Qut al-qulub. 

/3 That is, the incubatory prayer which is preformed when one is trying to choose 
between options, the answer usually being given during sleep (see T. Fahd, “Istikhara.” 
EP, 4:259). A widespread practice, Suhrawardl gives detailed instructions on how it is 
to be preformed based on a hadxth transmitted to him by Abu I-Najlb (‘AM, 1 :294-295/ 
GE, 16.25). 

74 AM, 1 :294-295 (instructions for istikhara), 300-302, 307 (supplications for travel- 
ing), 319 (supplication for requesting sustenance) / GE, 16.25, 17.9-13, 18.1, 19.6, 
49.1-50.23; and, esp. 2:180-205 / GE, 45.1-50.23 where Suhrawardl lays out a 
twenty-four hour program of devotions for the beginning aspirant (al-mund al-salik ), 
prescribing in a very specific and detailed manner how and when to pray and per- 
form the required ablutions, what litanies, supplications, portions of the Qur’an, and 
formulas of recollection (tasbih, adhkar) to recite, when to sleep or how to avoid it, 
and so forth and so on. Space precludes a thorough discussion of the details, but the 
daily routine which he prescribes — ultimately drawn from Abfl Talib al-Makkl — in 
many ways evinces a continuity with the general prescriptions of Abfl Sa'ld Ibn Abl 
’1-Khayr’s famous ‘ten-point rule’, the rusmn-i Bu Sa‘idt( see: Nicholson, Studies, 76; and, 
Meier, Abu Sa‘id, 310-3 1 1 ) and was replicated by later Kubrawl shaykhs (see, e.g., Elias, 
Throne Carrier , 1 14—1 16). On the scope of various prayers, supplications, daily offices, 
etc. associated- with these acts of Muslim piety generally, in addition to the relevant 
EF entries (s.v., dhikr, du‘d‘, istikfitira, salat, subha, wird, etc.), see also Trimingham, The 
Sufi Orders, 198-202, 204-207. 

75 IrM, fol. 39a; according to Suhrawardl this includes undertaking the pilgrimage 
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heart of the aspirant’s spiritual disciple consists of engaging in the twin 
disciplines of scrupulous examination ( rmhasaba ) and vigilant awareness 
(murdqaba), the first concerned with purifying the outer being through 
regulating the influence of the nafs, and the second with purifying the 
heart and cleansing it from heedlessness towards God . 76 As the ‘devo- 
tional program’ iwazifa) of the body and the heart respectively, these 
two disciples are not properly cultivated in the company of others and 
thus require, in the first place, actual physical withdrawal from soci- 
ety ( khalwa ) and in the second, a certain inward solitude in which the 
aspirant maintains a continual focus on God in those instances where 
he finds himself in the midst of social gatherings ( ‘uzk ).” 

Solitary Retreat (arba'lniyya / khalwa) 

Intimately associated with the discipline of vigilant awareness and the 
purification of the heart, in Suhrawardl’s system the practice of the 
forty-day retreat (arbatniyya) takes pride of place, the shaykh devot- 
ing three chapters of the Awarif al-ma c arif to its explication as well as 
dealing with both its practical and spiritual aspects in various places 
throughout his mure. 1 ''' Forming a synergy with social withdrawal and 


(hajj) on a voluntary basis, in which case it is prohibited for the aspirant to do so unless 
so directed by his shaykh because “he must first have knowledge of the Lord of the 
House before visiting His House.” (ibid.) 

76 Idem, Futuh XIII, MS. Siiley., Ijehid Ah Pa§a 13937, fol. 68a; idem, Mukhtasar min 
kalam al-Suhraward, fol. 799a (on the margins); idem, R darkdr-i murid , fol. 73b-74a; idem, 
R. ila Kamal al-Din d-Isfaham, fol. 92b; idem, W. IV, fol. 81a; idem, W. li-Rastud d-Dih 
Abi Bakr al-Habash, fol. 117a; and, idem, W. li-Rashid d-Dm al-Farghani, fol. 93b-94a. 

77 ’AM, 1:269, 2:224-225 / GE, 14.4, 53.6; idem, Futuh XI, fol. 91b-92a; idem, Futuh 
XIII, fol. 68a; idem, Futuh XVI, fol. 95b; idem, Futuh XIX, fol. 97a; idem, Mukhtasar 
min kalam al-Suhrawardt, fol. 799a (on the margins); idem, R ila 'Izz d-Dih Muhammad b, 
Ya’qub, fol. 123b; idem, W. li-ba’d ashabihi , 31-32; idem, W. li-ba’d al-muridin, fol. 82b~ 
83a; idem, W li-Mfim al-Din al-Tifim, fol. 83b; and, JQb, fol. 9a-9b (on the necessity 
of silence \samt\ for spiritual advancement). 

78 In particular ‘AM, 2:37—55 / GE, 56.1-58.1 1, where the bulk of the discussion is 
devoted to establishing a precedent for the practice in the exemplary practice of the 
past prophets — evinced most visibly in the forty-night vigil of Moses (Qur’an 2:51, 
7:142) and Muhammad’s custom of periodic retreat to a cave in Mt. Hira’ where he 
is reported to have received his first revelation — and the exempla of the Sufi paragons 
as well as to differentiating it from what Suhrawardi identifies as Christian and Hindu 
(bardhima; e.g., ‘Brahmanic’) monastic practices (2:37-44 / GE, 26.1-16). Already a 
well-established discipline, the practice of khalwa— also referred to as arba ' iniyya (‘forty- 
[day retreat]; Per. chilh, fr. duhil ‘forty’) — became one of the most distinctive features 
of tariqa-b ased Sufism in the period following the rise of the Sufi brotherhoods; see: 
Trimingham, The Sufi Orders, index; Herman Landolt, “Khalwa.” EP, 4:990; and, 
Knysh, Islamic Myshcism, 3 14—3 17. 
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inner solitude ( khalwat wa-‘uzla), the periodic practice of solitary retreat 
is an integral and necessary practice for the aspirant, but at the same 
time it is a powerful and dangerous undertaking, one which must be 
approached with all seriousness, proper intentions, and sincerity, and 
never without the guidance of a shaykh. 

Neither mentioned as a distinct practice in the earliest Sufi manuals 
nor discussed beyond its ethical, moral, and spiritual dimensions in the 
works of Abu Talib al-Makki and Ghazall, the analysis of the formal 
practice of solitary retreat given by Suhrawardi appears to be one of 
the earliest accounts we have, a practice which as with the Kubrawiyya 
after him was clearly modeled on the ‘eight rules’ (aTsham it al-thaman ) 
traditionally associated with the ‘Path of al-Junayd’ (tanqat al-Junayd ): 

1) the constant observance of ritual purity; 2) constant fasting; 3) con- 
stant silence; 4) constant seclusion (khalwa); 5) constant recollection (dhikr) 
using the tahffl; 5) constancy in keeping the heart fixed on the shaykh 
( rabt al-qalb bi-l-shaykh); 6) referring all spiritual experiences to the shaykh; 
7) constancy in negating ‘passing thoughts’ (nafi al-khawatir ); and, 8) to 
continually desist from opposing everything, good or bad, which God 
brings one’s way and to refrain from asking Him for Paradise or seeking 
refuge with Him from the Fire. 79 

As with the other practices and accoutrements associated with the Sufi 
ribat, in his analysis the rules of solitary retreat are clearly defined . 80 The 
place of retreat (zawiya — ‘cell’) must be an enclosed space situated away 
from people and impervious to light, and the aspirant should approach 
as if it were his grave. As such, before entering his grave the aspirant 
must first ensure that his clothing and the actual place of retreat are 
ritually pure. Once this has been established, he is to perform the major 
ablution ( ghusul ), pray two units of prayer, and turn to God in sincere 
repentance. From here, the aspirant enters into the actual place of his 
retreat, neither leaving it or having contact with anyone save during 


79 As cited by Najm al-Din ai-Kubra, Fawa’ih, ed. Meier, 2-3; also PGB, 280-283; 
and, Elias, Throne Carrier, 119-120. For his part, Najm al-Din al-Kubra added two 
more regulations: 1) to consume only a modicum of food and drink; and, 2) to observe 
moderation in breaking the fast. These rules were subsequently circulated under the 
tide d-‘Usul al-'ashara, or “The Ten Principles”. 

80 The following description is based on Suhrawarcft’s discussions of the practice of 
the arba’iniyya in AMKh, 55-56 (nos. 4—5); ‘AM, 2:43-45, 50-51 / GE, 27.1-6, 28.1-3; 
idem, Hilyat, fol. 1 1 5a— 1 1 5b; IrM, fol. 12b- 13a; idem, Mukhtasar min kalam al-SuhrawanS, 
fol. 799a-799b (on the margins); idem, R dor kdr-i murid, fol. 74a-74b; idem, R dar 
sifat-i khahiat va Sdab-i an, MS. Millet, Ali Emiri Ef. Farsca 101 7 3 , fol. 21b-23a; idem, 
Futuh XVI, fol. 95b; AMKh, 55; and, Suk, 141-148. 
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the times in which he must quit his cell to pray in congregation. Even 
when he has left his retreat, however, the aspirant must neither speak 
with nor acknowledge anyone but rather remain silent and keep his 
eyes cast towards the ground lest his concentration be broken. 

During the period of his retreat, the aspirant is to devote himself to 
only one activity at a time as so directed by the shaykh, activities which 
may include the continual performance of a single dhikr, recitation of 
the Qur’an, prayer, or engaging in the disciple of vigilant awareness, 
all of which should be performed facing the direction of prayer (qibla). 
Whichever activity the aspirant has been assigned to do, he is allowed 
to stop only when sleep overtakes him or when he is forced to attend 
to mandatory or necessary duties such as performing the five obligatory 
and recommended ( sunan ) prayers, answering the call of nature, making 
the ablutions necessary to maintain a state of ritual purity, or eating 
the modicum of food necessary for the maintenance of life. 81 The final 
regulation which Suhrawardl prescribes is that throughout the period of 
his retreat the aspirant should continually employ incense (fib / bukhur) 
to keep his cell fresh and keep account of the spiritual experiences or 
visions ( waqfia , pi. waqaff 2 which he undergoes so that they can later 
be submitted to the shaykh for interpretation. 

Recollection (dhikr) 

As for other disciplines, there is dhikr (recollection, remembrance, 
anamnesis), a polyvalent term possessing a range of moral, ethical, and 
devotional associations. As a specific discipline of the Sufi ribat, dhikr 
refers to the methodical and ritualized repetition of particular formulae, 


81 Hunger and fasting are important components of the disciple of the pious retreat 
and Suhrawardl provides precise and detailed prescriptions on the dietary regime to 

which the aspirant is to adhere ( ‘AM. , 2:51 55 / GE, 28.1-16; and, idem, R. dm sifatri 

khabat va adab-i an, fol. 21b-22b). 

82 In the Qur’an, the term refers to the Final Hour (56:1), and in the sources upon 
which Suhrawardl was drawing to a class of psychic events connected with both 
‘passing thoughts’ (khawdtir) and ‘oncomings’ (waridat) — inasmuch as each are external 
forces which impress themselves upon the heart (see Chapter Three, s.v. “The Interior 
Dimension”) — which come upon the aspirant as a result of his spiritual exertion; see: 
KM, 502 / Nicholson, The Kashf, 387; Badeen, fwei mystische Schriften, 47 52 (with further 
references to the term in al-Bidllsfs Bahjat al-td’fa); PGB, 286-293; ‘Azlz-i Nasafi, Kashf 
al-haqd’iq, trans. Ridgeon in Persian Metaphysics and Mysticism, 21 1-212; and, KashanI, 
Misbah, 171-179; also: Meier, Fawd’ih, 109—113; and, Gramlich, Derwischorden, 2:215. 
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a practice familiar to many contemplative disciplines. 83 For Suhrawardl, 
the practice of recollection represented the surest and most immediate 
means to effect one’s advancement on the Sufi path, a practice without 
which the wayfarer would most certainly not reach his goal. 84 According 
to him, at its most fundamental there are two modalities of recollec- 
tion, recollection by the tongue (dhikr bi-l-lisdn) and recollection by the 
heart (dhikr bi-l-qalb), the first specific, fleeting, and discursive, and the 
second unrestricted, perpetual, and immediate: 

The recollection of the tongue is remembering him through His most 
beautiful names and lofty attributes and speaking of His blessing, whereas 
the remembrance of the heart is completely preserving Him [in the heart] 
(yahfazuhu) and not forgetting Him ( la-yansahu)} 5 

The first leads to the second, the recollector (dhakir) reciting the for- 
mula which he has been assigned by his shaykh loudly at first and 
then progressively softer and quieter until it disappears from his bps 


83 The practice of dhikr has often been compared to the Jesus prayer of the Russian J 

Eastern Orthodox Church, the Hesychasm of the monks of Mt. Athos, various Buddhist j 

and Hindu meditative practices surrounding the use of mantras, and certain meditative | 

practices of Jewish mysticism (see, e.g., Anawati and Gardet, Mystique musulmane, 4th i 

ed., 189-194). Arguably the most defining feature of Sufi spiritual praxis in any of its I 

historical manifestations, the ritualized practice of recollection, its rules, regulations, 

effects, and significance have been discussed, debated, and explained in detail by every ( 

major Sufi writer from the time of the great systematizes of the 4th/10th-5th/ 1 1th 5 

century up to the present, see: SL, 89.7; Kalabadhl, Taarruf 103-106 / Arberry (trans.), ; 

The Doctrine, 93-98; Abu Talib al-Makkt, Qut al-quliib (index in Gramlich [trans.], 1 

Die Nahrung, 4:123-124 [s.v., Gedenken, Gottgedenken] ; al-Sulaml, Mas’alat si/at al- 1 

dhakirin wa-l-mutaffakinn, in MA, 2:445-456; S(f 32.1-1 1; al-Ghazall, Ihya’, 1:349-360; ; 

(pseudoP)-Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah al-Iskandari, Miftah al-falah wa-misbah al-arwah (Cairo: Isa i: 

al-Babi al-Halabl, 1961 (relevant passages translated and discussed by Ernst Ban- j 

nerth in “Dhikr et khalwa d’apres Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah,” MIDEO 12 [1974]: 75-88); PGB, ,j 

269-278; and, Elias, Throne Carrier, 124-134 (on ai-Simnanl’s rules for dhikr). See also: j 

Meier, Kubrd, 200-214; Anawati and Gardet, Mystique musulmane, 4th ed., 187-234; j 

Gramlich, Derwischorden, 2:370-430; Trimingham, The Sufi Orders, 200-207 & index (s.v. j 

dhikr'y, Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 167-178; Gardet, “Dhikr.” EE, 2:223; Geoflfoy, ] 

Le soufisme, 408-41 1; Popovic and Veinstein, eds., Les voies d’Allah, index (s.v., dhikr)-, 5 

M.I. Waley, “Contemplative Disciples in Early Persian Sufism,” in Lewisohn, ed. The ! 

Heritage of Sufism, 1:502-511; and, Knysh, Islamic Mysticism, 317-322. 3 : 

84 al-Suhrawardl, R ft Tdhikr, MS. Dar al-Kutub al-Mi§riyya (Cairo) 776 4 , Tasawwuf J’ 

Taymur, fol. 19a (quoted in Suh., 134-135); and, JQb, fol. 5a-5b; also, S(f, 32.2; al- f 

BidllsI, Bahjat al-td’ifa, 44-53. These two modalities and their qualities are, of course, 

rioi the only possible types of recollection analyzed by Sufis both before and after 

Suhrawardl, e.g., recollection of the tongue, heart, secret (sin), and spirit (al-Sulaml, 3 3 

Mas’alat sifat al-dhakirin, 446 ff). I 

85 IrM, fol. 24b; cf. Sff 32.1 11; and, PGB, 215-216. 
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and sinks into his heart at which point it is interiorized, serving as a 
barrier against the chatter of the soul (hadilh al-mfs ). 86 

In his prescriptions to aspirants, SuhrawardT prescribes numerous 
formulas of recollection which the aspirant is enjoined to recite. 87 The 
first, and most effective, is the first-half of the Muslim proclamation of 
faith (, shahada ), the tahlik “there is no God but God” {la ildha ild ’Mi), 
whose practice follows a hadPth in which the Prophet is reported to have 
said “the best dhikr is to say ‘there is no god but God’ and the best 
supplication ‘all praise is due to God’ {al-hamdu li-UdKf , 88 The second, 
beginning with the same formula, is: ‘there is no god but God, unique 
without partner’ (Id ildha ild lldh wahdahu Id shank lahu). The third, which 
alludes to the famous ‘throne verse’ (dyal al-kursi) of the Qur’an (2:255), 
is: ‘there is no god but God, the Living, the Self-Subsisting’ {Id ildha ild 
> Hah al-hayfi al-qayyuni). 

In Suhrawardl’s system, the inculcation of the formula of recollection 
{ talqin al-dhikr) was concomitant to investiture with the khirqat al-irada, like 
it being supported by a chain of authorities {nasab / isndid) and subject 
to certain rules and regulations. In his account of his own reception of 
the formula of recollection from his uncle Aba 1-Najlb— which unlike 
the khirqa transmitted through Wajlh al-Dln, was transmitted through 
Ahmad-i Ghazall — Suhrawardl explains that both the dhikr itself and 
the ritual of its inculcation {tanqat talqin al-dhikr) has its origins in an 
encounter between the Prophet Muhammad and ‘All b. Abl Jalib: 

He [the Prophet] said, ‘O’ ‘All what prophecy has bestowed [upon me] 
is incumbent upon you’, and he said, ‘and what is that O’ Messenger 
of God’, to which he replied, ‘preserving in the recollection of God 
in moments of isolation (> khalwal ).’ ‘All considered this for a while and 
eventually said, ‘and how should I recollect O’ Messenger of God?’, to 
which he replied, ‘close you eyes and listen to what I say three times, and 
then repeat it to yourself thrice.’ 89 


86 'AM, 2:45-46, 51 / GE, 27.7-8, 28.3; idem, IT IV, fol. 81a-81b; idem, W h-Rajm 
al-Dvn at-Tifisi, fol. 83b; and, Suh .,- 140. 

87 Not always mentioned together; here I am combining his discussions in: AM, 
2:45-47 / GE, 27.7-14; idem, Futuh XXIX, trans. Amravhl in Vasayd, 46 ( iqtibdsdt , no. 
4); idem, Hilyat, fol. 117a; JQb, fol. 4b-6a; idem, Mukhtasar min kalian al-Suhrawardi, 
fol. 799b (on the margins); idem, Tarjama-yi al-lawami', fol. 76b; and, idem, W. IV) fol. 
81a-82b; also, Suh., 134-141. 

88 JQb, fol. 4b; and, Suh., 136. 

89 al-Suhrawardl, R fi l-dhikr, fol. 19b-20a (as quoted in Suh., 136-137). 
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He goes on to state that ‘All subsequently transmitted the dhikr to al- 
Hasan al-Basn through the same procedure from whence it eventually 
passed to al-Junayd and so on and so forth up to Abu ’1-Najlb al- 
Suhrawardl who formally inculcated him with the formula in the same 
way, repheating the ritual of inculcation in which “the aspirant shuts 
his eyes and listens to his shaykh pronounce the dhikr three times, after 
which the his shaykh listens as he recites it back to him thrice.” 90 This 
ritual of transmission, as Suhrawardl explains in response to a question 
on the subject, is not merely the transmission of a verbal formula but is 
rather the impregnation {talqfli) of the inner secret of the formula and its 
meaning into the inner being of the aspirant through the breath ( nqfas ) 
of the shaykh, stating further that to engage in dhikr without having first 
undergone this ritual of inculcation will yield little benefit. 91 

The Patched Frock (muraqqa'a) 

In addition to investiture with the khirqa and the inculcation of the 
formula of recollection, Suhrawardl also speaks about a third initiatic 
event, saying that when the aspirant has reached a certain point in his 
education and spiritual development he is allowed to be invested with 
the patched frock (muraqqa 'ay 1 a garment which, like the khirqat al-irada, 
serves as an outward symbol {‘alamo) of his inner state {akuoal al-batin). 93 
A traditional Sufi symbol of renunciation whose use is well attested in 
the logia of the paragons, the early manuals, and descriptions of Sufis 
by contemporaries of Suhrawardl such as Ibn al-jawzl (who of course 
finds the practice laughable) 94 Suhrawardl associates the muraqqa 'a with 
the second ground station of the Sufi path, renunciation of the world 
{al-zuhd fi Fdunya ). 95 According to him, the muraqqa 'a has its precedent 


90 Ibid. 137. The same ritual is described in greater detail by Najm al-Dln Razi Daya 
(PGB, 275-276). For Suhrawardl’s nisbat talqin al-dhikr, see Chapter One, Chart 2. 

91 AMKh, 62-63 (no. 16); same in PGB, 242, 273-274, 277. 

92 Attested in both the masc., muraqqa and fem. muraqqa'a; see: KM, 55-57 / Nichol- 
son, 48-5 1 ; Najm al-Dtn Kubra, Addb, 29, 30 (with a symbolic etymology from ‘ marra 
wa-waqa'a’, or ‘he went and fell down’, which he explains means: “he who flees from 
the patched frock [muraqqa j falls in such a way that he will never get up again”). 

93 IrM, fol. 41b-42a; cf. Najm al-Dln Kubra’s detailed discussion of the correspon- 
dences between clothing (color, type, etc.) and the interior state of the aspirant (Adah, 
29-31; detailed notes on terms and significance in Meier, “A Book of Etiquette,” in 
Essays, 68-75; and, Bowering, “The Adah literature,” 75-78). 

94 TaMs IbRs, 234-237. 

95 See also, AdM, 28 J Milson, Rule, 42. 
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in the figure of Jesus, the first to wear the patched frock, a symbolic 
object which like the khirqat al-irdda carries with it certain conditions to 
which its wearer must adhere. 96 


Mendicants, Servants, and Lay AJJUiates 

Below the aspirant stands another type of individual who is differentiated 
from others based on existential designations, the mendicant ( faqir / 
pi .faqara’). Within the hierarchy of the ribat, the mendicant, or more 
properly the ‘sincere mendicant’ ( alfaqir al-sadiq) to use Suhrawardl’s 
terminology, is accorded a lower position than that of the murid. Gener- 
ally speaking, the distinction between the aspirant and the mendicant 
is one of degree, the latter being a probationary disciple who is not 
actively engaged in a comprehensive program of spiritual training 
under the direction of the shaykh and consequendy is not held to the 
regulations binding upon ahl al-irada. As such, in contradiction to the 
aspirant the mendicant is not entitled to receive support from the ribdf s 
coffers, but rather is counseled to obtain his sustenance outside of its 
precincts through his own devices. 97 

Writing in the early 5th/ 11th century, HujwIrT remarks that when 
a seeker comes to a Sufi shaykh with the intention of renouncing the 
world it is their established custom (sunnat) to subject him to a three- 
year period of probation, the first year devoted to serving people, the 
second to serving God, and the third to watching over the heart (murd‘at-i 
dil-i khud ); if he fails to fulfill the requirements of each then he is not 
accepted into their path ( tariqat ). 98 Although neither Suhrawardl nor his 
near contemporaries lay out such a formal temporal structure, from the 
perspective of the R. fa i-sayr wa-l-tayr the mendicant is an individual 


*1 




96 3Qb, fol. 16a. Similarly, Suhrawardl assigns a particular prophet as a precedent 
for each type of dress; Moses, for instance, being the first to wear a hair shirt and 
Solomon the first to wear the scholar’s overcoat (aba’) (ibid., fol. 16a-16b). In the 
Awarif, Suhrawardl associates the khirqa with the shirt ( qamis ) of Joseph, a heavenly 
silken vestment which the archangel Gabriel gave to Abraham when he emerged naked 
from Nimrod’s fire which was then inherited by Isaac and then by Jacob who stuffed 
it into an amulet (ta'imdh) which he hung around his son Joseph’s neck, which after he 
fell into the well Gabriel came to rescue him, removed the shirt from the amulet, and 
then invested Joseph with it, completing the cycle of investiture which began with his 
ancestor, Abraham (AM, 1:258 / GE, 12.16). 

97 ‘AM, 1:279 / GE, 15.11. 

98 KM, 61 / Nicholson, The Kashf 54. 





who has clearly yet to enter the domain of wayfaring, an individual who 
has yet to fully actualize the verities of faith (iman) and god-fearing piety 
(taqwa), and thus has yet to enter into the domain of the master-disciple 
relationship and wayfaring on the path. As such, the mendicant is rarely 
spoken of in connection with the spiritual disciplines associated with 
the aspirant, rather being connected with the two lower, or perhaps 
preparatory, disciplines of voluntary poverty and traveling. 

Voluntary Poverty (faqr) 

Among the eighteen questions put to him by his anonymous interlocu- 
tors from Khurasan, five deal with the interrelated issues of work, beg- 
ging, and marriage, by all accounts an important set of questions which 
Suhrawardl dutifully answered in a series of short responsa ( fatawa ) as 
well as treating them, at some length, in the Awanf al-ma'arif." From 
the perspective of the Sufi path, each of these questions have to do 
with the interrelated practices of poverty (faqr) and asceticism (zuhd), 
two issues which Ibn al-jawzl singled out for extended discussion in his 
account of the errors and excesses of the Sufis of Baghdad. 100 In his own 
discussion of these contentious issues, Suhrawardl attempts to counter 
such criticisms in his usual way, namely trying to control and delimit 
the potential for excess by laying out precise prescriptions and regula- 
tions, and then authorizing and legitimatizing their practice through 
evincing their conformity with Qur’anic models of piety, precedents 
in the Sunna, the exempla of the salaf al-salih and the paragonic Sufi 
authorities, and their rootedness in a comprehensive metaphysical and 
psycho-spiritual reality. 

In contradistinction to other technical terms, Suhrawardl tends to 
analyze poverty (faqr) as a spiritual virtue or life-orientational attitude 
comprehending a wide range of religious, spiritual, ethical, and moral 
concerns. It is this figuration of the term, for example, that we encounter 
in his beautifully written Hilyat alfaqir al-sadiq fa i-tasawwuf where the 
shaykh associates the virtue of poverty with a long list of behaviors, 
beliefs, commitments, and practices which in most treatises are con- 
nected with the terms submission (islam), faith (iman), and god-fearing 


99 AMKh, nos. 2, 8, 9, 13, 14; ‘AM, 1:317-350 / GE, 19.1-21.24; and, Suh., 
178-179. 

100 Ibn al-jawzl, Talbis Ibtis, 340-36 1 . 
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piety ( taqwa). m At the same time, however, Suhrawardl also uses the | 

term faqr and the adjective (pljuqara 1 ) to refer to the actual prac- I 

tice of voluntary poverty and its practitioner, in which case it is both f 

comprehended by and distinct from renunciation {al~zuhd fit fidunya ), j 

comprehended in that its own perfection is an outcome (thamar) of the f 

actualization of the station of renunciation and distinct in that, as a | 

virtue, its articulation in attitudinal and practical commitments is also f 

a means to effect the actualization of renunciation itself. The idea is a f 

very common trope in Sufi literature, namely that as an antonym to )j 

ghani (‘one who is not in need’, ‘self-sufficient’) th e faqir (‘one in need’) 1 

asserts his ontological status as a created being entirely dependent j 

upon the truly self-sufficient (al-gham being one of the names of God) ( 

an assertion which can be exteriorized in the existential condition of :) 

worldly poverty 102 It is here where the practice of poverty associated 
with the faqir as a specific type of individual carries over into the higher I 

stages of the Sufi path associated with the mutasawvof. 

The practical outcome of engaging in the practice of faqr is that 
the faqir must still somehow obtain his daily sustenance while at the 
same time preserving his inner state from being disturbed, meaning 
that he must adhere to both an attitude and particular set of man- 
ners, something which Suhrawardl makes clear in his counsel to his 
son ‘Imad al-Din: 

O’ my son, renounce this world for pursuing it will destroy your religion. 

Your duty is fasting, prayer and maintaining a state of poverty [faqr) which 
is clean, light, proper, scrupulous, informed, and clear from the ignorant 
Sufis and their generality ... do not ask anyone for anything nor take a loan 
from them and do not store away anything for the morrow for each day 
God gives a fresh sustenance (rizq ) . . . Trust in God’s promises in the matter 


101 al-Suhrawardl, Hilyat, fol. 116a-117b; and, idem, R fi Tfiaqr, fol. 52b-53b. 

102 JQf fol- 15a— 15b; idem, R fi ’ l-faqr waTghina, MS. Siiley., Reisiilkiittap 465 2 , 
fob 1 09b— 1 10b; idem, W. IV, fol. 83a; and, Suh., 178-179; cf. SL, 89.8-9; Sulaml, 
who affirms the basis of but provides a different (i.e., MalamaS) perspective on the 
outward manifestations of spiritual poverty, e.g.: K. bayan rjdal alfiuqara’ wa-l-addbihim, 
ed. Suleyman Ate? in Tu‘a kutubfiusul al-tasawwufi wa-l-zuM. (Beirut: al-Nashir li-Tiba‘a 
wa-l-Nashr al-Tawzf wa-lTlan, 1993), 429—465 / trans. Kenneth Honerkamp as “The 
Stumblings of Those Aspiring and the Conduct Required of Them,” in idem, Three 
Early Sufi Texts (Louisville, KY: Fons Vitae, 2003), 129-153; idem, Bayan ahwal al-sufiyya, 
ed. Suleyman Ate? in op. tit., 366-368; idem, K. suluk al-‘drifin, ed. Suleyman Ate? in 
op. cit., 400-407; but cf. idem, Jawdmi, in M4, 1:376-377,' 396, 397-398, 403- 405; 
KM, 21-34 / Nicholson, The Kashfi 19-29; Kashani, Misbdh, 375-379; S(fi 40.1-19; 
and, al-Bidllsi, Bahjat al-td’ifia , 35—41. See also Gramiich, Derwischorden, 431-451; and, 
K.A. Nizami, “Fakr,” El 2 , 2:757. 


of sustenance for God has guaranteed a sustenance for every creature as 
He said: “there is nothing which crawls on the earth save that God has 
given it a sustenance.” Do not become disappointed by depending upon 
people for sustenance and do not be too much inclined to them, always 
speak the truth, but do not depend upon any one . 103 

In the Awarif al-mafirif Suhrawardl explains that there is only one 
proper way for the faqir to obtain his daily bread, and that is through 
alms or charity ( futuh — lit. ‘opening’) given to him by others. Here, 
Suhrawardl delineates two modes of obtaining this sustenance, either 
through active begging and solicitation or through a quiet persever- 
ance and trust that God will send something one’s way without having 
asked for it. 104 As to be expected, he prohibits the faqir from engaging 
in the former, an injunction which he extends to asking God to pro- 
vide something save only in the most dire of circumstances for which 
he then prescribes a ritual supplication which one should use to effect 
an ‘opening’ and if that fails, a dispensation to actively seek alms. 105 
At the same time, the permissibility of accepting an opening must be 
guided by the inner insight of the faqir, and he should try to endeavor 
to determine whether or not a particular opening has come to him by 
some inner aspiration or is an act of God {fi c l al-haqq ). 106 

Closely tied with this issue is that of marriage and family, something 
which Suhrawardl devotes an unusually lengthy chapter to discussing in 
the Awarif aTma'arf . 101 As with the ruling which he gave to his anony- 
mous interlocutors from Khurasan, despite a lengthy argument which 
weighs the respective advantages and disadvantages of marriage and 
family life vis-a-vis the Suh path, for Suhrawardl it boils down to one 
thing: for both the faqir and aspirant bachelorhood and isolation ( tajar - 
rud) is always preferable to marriage and family. He gives three main 
reasons for this, first that because sexual desire is of the nafs it should 


103 al-Suhrawardl, W. li-ibnihi, MS. Siiley., Nafiz Pa?a 428 4 , fol. 190a-190b. 

104 'AM, 1:317-324 / GE, 19.1-13; but cf. GhT, 2:291-294, who provides a bit more 
latitude in the adab of worldly poverty. 

105 'AM, 1:319, 321, 335 / GE, 19.6, 9, 20.21; cf AdM, 70-72 / Milson,R«&, 68-69). 
None of this, of course, applies to the fully actualized Sufi who because he has passed 
through the state of relinquishing his free will (tark al-ikhtiydr) in the will of God possesses 
both ‘a license to beg’ and ‘a license to work’ because he considers asking or patiendy 
waiting for an opening, working or not working, to be one and the same thing. (‘AM, 
1:330-335 / GE, 20.10-20; cf al-Sulaml, Jaivami, in MA, 1:358-363) 

106 ‘AM, 1:327-330 / GE, 20.5-10. 

107 Ibid., 1:337-350 (also 2:225) / GE, 21.1-24 (53.7); cf. AdM, 68-80 / Milson, Rw/e, 
67-68; cf. KM, 470- 479 / Nicholson, The Kashfi 360-366. 
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be rejected, second that the legal obligations which come with having 
a family inevitably place great constraints on the time the aspirant can 
devote to pursing the path, and third — with a misogyny typical of his 
day and age — that women entice men into all manner of trials and 
tribulations. If, however, an individual has such a strong desire to marry 
that it continually disturbs and interferes with his devotions, then he 
should carefully consider the matter, seek the guidance of a shaykh 
and his brethren, perform the istikhara , and only after he has received 
a veridical answer on the issue from God, make his choice. 108 

Travel (safar) 

At the same time, almost invariably Suhrawardl describes the mendicant 
in association with the spiritual discipline of travel, a well worn trope 
in both the logia of the Sufi paragons and something which served as 
a key component of the ribat- based system which Suhrawardl describes 
in his works. In this, his discussion was neither novel nor unusual, 
for the discipline of travel and its manners and customs is something 
which both Abu 4-Najib and ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl’s own son ‘Imad 
al-Dln wrote about themselves in their own manuals of Sufi adab.' 99 
Playing with the etymological associations of the root of the word, in 
the ‘Awarif al-ma ‘ arif Suhrawardl envisions travel (safar) as a type of 
spiritual disciple which unveils ( yusfiru ‘an) the bad character traits of 
the nafs by subjecting it to hardship and unfamiliar situations, 110 and fol- 
lowing QushayrT, he analyzes four permutations practiced by the Sufis, 
namely those who travel early on in their career on the Sufi path and 
then settle down at its end, those who settle down first and then travel 
at its end, those who never travel, and those who continually travel 
and never settle down. 111 The first does so in pursuit of knowledge, in 
order to meet authoritative shaykhs and fellow travelers on the Sufi path 
and benefit from their company, to discipline the soul and break it of 

108 ‘AM, 1:342-344 / GE, 21.9-13; cf. AMKh, 59 (no. 8). 

109 AdM, 48—52 / Milson, Rule, 52-55; and, ‘Imad al-Dln al-Suhrawardi, fad al- 
musdfir wa-adab al-hadir, fol. 14b— 32a; cf. S(f 54.9—10; who advises the aspirant that 
travel is for the spiritually weak. 

110 ‘AM, 1:285 / GE, 16.7; first attested in al-Sarraj (SL, 68.9, 75.5, 142.2), same in 
QushayrT (SQ, 43.9). As a spiritual discipline, it is important to remember that, like 
others, Suhrawardl draws a distinction between journeys with a specific destination or 
purpose (safar, pi. asfar ) and itinerant wanderings (siyaha, pi. -at; also, ightirab). 

111 ‘AM, 1:282-292 / GE, 16.1 19; and, Sub., 239-240. Clearly drawing on QushayrT 

[SQj 43.1-2); cf. al-Sulaml, Jawdmi, in MA, 1:356. 
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habits bred by familiarity by subjecting it to unfamiliar situations, to 
take a lesson from seeing the sheer diversity of God’s signs and effects 
in the world, and to cultivate a sense of alienation from it by not rely- 
ing on acceptance by others. The second does not pursue travel at the 
beginning of his career on the path because God favors him with the 
formal acceptance of a shaykh without his having needed to travel to 
find him, only setting out on a journey when he has benefited fully 
from his companionship with that shaykh. The third is the state of the 
majdhub who in being pulled directly to God has nothing to gain by 
traveling. The final state is that of the true itinerant, the perpetually 
wandering seeker exemplified in the figure of Ibrahim al-Khawwas 
(d. 291/904), a disciple of al-Junayd who is said to have never stayed 
in one place for more than forty days. 112 

In the Kashf al-mahjub, Hujwln mentions that aspirants are divided into 
two categories: intentional travelers (musafiran) and residents ( muqiman ), 
the latter superior to the former in both rank and spiritual station. 113 
In his discussion of the praxis of the ribat , Suhrawardl follows this divi- 
sion and in a number of places, most notably in his two handbooks the 
‘Awarif al-ma‘arif and Irshad al-mundm, devotes a considerable amount of 
space to the practice, outlining a detailed set of regulations concern- 
ing the individual, ritual, and social manners which the mendicant is 
required to observe in the course of his travels. These rules, constitut- 
ing an entire adab al-safar , are anchored by two axial events, namely 
departing from and entering into the ribat. Both of these moments 
represent a highly ritualized break with the sacralized space of the ribat 
and entering into the profane space of the outer world, a transition 
whose gravity is highlighted in the manner in which Suhrawardl lays 
out the regulations governing the ritual of departure: 

The customs of the Sufis on exiting from the ribat are comprised of 
the following: first the one departing should pray two units of prayer 
at daybreak on the day which he is to travel. He should take out his 
traveling-shoes (khuff ) ni and shake them off and then tuck up his right 


112 On him, see: al-SulamT, Tabaqat, 220-222 (no. 47); idem, Jawami‘, in MA, 1:363; 
KM, 193-194 / Nicholson, The Kashf, 153-154; al-Isfahanl, Hilyat, 10:347-352; SQ_, 
1.43; Ibn al-JawzT, Sifatal-saf.ua, 2:305-308 (no. 675); ‘AM, 1:291-292, 303 / GE, 16.19, 
17.14; and, JamI, Nafahat, 138-140 (no. 154). 

113 KM, 442 443 / Nicholson, The Kashf 340. 

114 Generally, as per the root k-ff(conno ting lightness), khujf ( usually a collective noun, 
but also attested with the dual khuffayn [‘a pair of khuff’\ and the plurals khijaf and akhjaf, 
with the latter also referring to the footpad of a camel, ostrich foot, and sole), refers to 
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sleeve and gird his waist with a girdle ( miyaband ) after which he should 
take out a satchel for his. slippers (madas), m shake it off; and then take it 
to the place where he intends the put on his traveling-shoes. There, he 
should unfurl his prayer mat, rub the soles of his slippers together, and 
then taking them in the right hand and the satchel in the left, slide them 
down into the satchel, tie-up its top, and then with his left hand, stow 
them away on his back. After this, he should sit on his prayer mat and 
with his right hand place his traveling-shoes out in front, shake them off, 
and beginning with the right put them on, being careful to not allow 
either his breeches (ramn) or girdle ( mintaqa ) to touch the ground. 116 After 
this, he should wash his hands and proceed to the place of his departure, 
taking leave of those Who are present; and if some of the brethren take 
his shoulder bag (rauiiya) to the exit of the ribat [for him] he should not 
stop them, and likewise his walking stick (-asa) and ewer (ibrik). He should 
bid farewell to those who see him off and then gird himself with his 
shoulder bag by lifting up his right hand and sliding the bag up under 
his right armpit and then back around over to his left side— so that his 
right shoulder is free— and then secure it on his left side. 117 

The use of the Persian words miyaband (girdle) and ramn are of signi- 
ficance in this account, in that they help us to locate the particular 


a short, ankle length leather slipper, sock, or half-boot whose: use, according to Dozy, 
was already attested in the era of Muhammad, the Prophet carrying them himself 
but prohibiting the faithful to wear them on the pilgrimage unless they were unable 
to procure sandals (nidi)” ( Diciionnatre dftailU des noms des v&emmts chez Us Arabes, 155). 
Gramlich translates Suhrawardl’s use of the term as ‘traveling- shoe’ (Reiseschuh) which 
based on other references given by Dozy (. Dictionnaire detaiUe, 155-159) seems correct, 
although one cannot rule out the possibility of the khuff being possessed of symbolic 
value as a symbol of worldly poverty based on the hadxth cited by Dozy. 

! 15 That, is, kkantut al-madds. A type of footwear, the madas or nridas which Gramlich 
translates as ‘slipper’ (Hausschuh), was a type of high shoe affixed to the foot with 
straps. 

116 The edited text reads “ wa-/dyada‘u shay^ m min al-ran aw al-mintaqayaqad ‘ala 'Ward” 
with the editor glossing al-ran as al-khuff. A better reading, attested in most manuscripts, 
is al-rmayn which Gramlich has rightly corrected to the Persian ramn “(Fr. ran, ‘thigh’) 
with the meaning of breeches (Gr. Hose) ( GE , 134 fn. 52). We can assume that mintaqa 
here is an equivalent for the Persian miyaband. 

117 AM. 1:304*305 / GE, 17.18—19; and IrM, fol. 45b— 46b with a clearer ending: 
“After having put on his traveling-shoes he should wash his hands and then carry his 
shoulder bag upon his left shoulder and his walking stick and pot in his left hand; 
and if someone carries his. shoulder bag [for him], he should not prohibit him from 
doing so. When he exits the ribat he should secure the shoulder bag upon his back, 
bid farewell to those who followed him out in order to see him off) and then turn his 
attention to the residents {gawm) who might happen to be standing there waiting for 
him and acknowledge them by nodding his head three times in a spirit of service and 
humility.” (fol. 46a) .Najm al-Dln Kubra. affirms girding the waist and rolling up the 
sleeves Adah. 37). 
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strand of the Junaydl tradition in which Suhrawardl positioned himself. 
As Suhrawardl himself states in his lengthy enumeration of the regula- 
tions of travel, they are given according to the custom (sunna) of the 
mendicants of Khurasan and the Jibal, a body of regulations which 
the shaykh argues the mendicants of Iraq, Syria, and the Maghrib do 
not adhere to and which they debate, the former saying that they are 
evinced in the exempla of the ancient authorities ( mutaqqadimun ) and the 
latter that they are mere vanities. He resolves this dispute curtly, saying 
that these are sound customs iadab hasan) which are not disapproved 
(munkar) by the shana and that furthermore each of them are evinced 
by a precedent in the Sunna and the practice of the salaf alyalih. m 

Furthermore, like the khirqat al-irdda, the muraqqa-a, and the farajiyya 
of the ulama, according to Suhrawardl each of the accoutrements and 
acts associated with this ritual are possessed of symbolic significance, 
something which extends, in fact, to each and every aspect of the 
mendicant’s travels, In the case of the ritual of departure specifically, 
for example, the girding of the madas in a special satchel symbolizes 
the traveler’s preservation of the solitude and focus associated with the 
ribat in the midst of the husde and bustle of the outer world, girding 
the waist and rolling up the sleeves symbolizes his readiness to engage 
in spiritual combat with the drives of his na/s while on the road, and 
securing the shoulder bag on the left side symbolizes his distain for the 
space he is about the enter . 119 The traveler then proceeds, accoutrements 
in hand, to step outside the walls of the fortified encampment of the 
frontline fighters into the battlefield of the outside world, struggling 
with his na/s until such a time that he reaches the safety of another 
ribat, finding comfort and solace among his comrades in arms. 

Having made the transition from the inner sanctity of the ribat to 
the profane space of the outer world, the mendicant begins his journey, 
and just as with the ritual of departure, and later the ritual of arrival, 
Suhrawardl carefully outlines a body of regulations and conditions 
structuring the mendicant’s travels, prescribing a complex of manners, 
customs, and accoutrements which can be summarized as follows : 120 


118 AM, 1:305-306, 312 / GE, 17.21, 18.12. 

119 IrM, fol, 47b-48a. 

120 AM, 1:292-312 V GE, 16.21-18.22; IrM, fol. 43b-48a; and, Sidt, -240-241; cf. 
GAT, 2:300-302. 
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1. the traveler (safir) must investigate his spiritual state, be sound in 
his intention, and should perform the istikhara before making any 
resolution to travel; 

2. he must know the conditions attached to the legal dispensations 
granted to travelers; 121 

3. he must never travel alone, but rather with a traveling companion 
(rqfiq) or in the company of others, in which case a leader ( pAskraw ) 
should be chosen; 122 

4. when calling his fellow travelers to set off the leader should rouse 
them with supplications (dud’)] 

5. in dealing with his traveling companions, the traveler should speak 
little, be generous in sharing what he has received by ways of alms 
( jutuh }, and perform acts of service for them; 123 

6. he should perform two units of prayer at every way station; 

7. he should carry with; him a walking stick, prayer mat, and a small ewer 
( ibnq / rakwa) which is to serve as a vessel for ritual ablutions; 124 

121 Here, Suhrawardl gives detailed instructions on the dispensations ( rukhas , sing. 

rukhsa ) granted to travelers for both ritual ablution and canonical prayer, namely the 
conditions attached to performing the ablution with sand or soil (tayammum), the condi- 
tions attached to the act of ‘passing the hands over the socks’ { al-mash ‘aid Tkhufym) 
in lieu of directing washing the feet, and the conditions attached to combining and 
shortening the canonical prayers. Needless to say, he follows the Shafi'l school in his 
enumeration of the conditions of each of these dispensations (ibid., 1:296-299 / GE, 
17.1-7). , 

122 The -regulation is based on a kuEth in. which the Prophet is reported to have 
prohibited traveling alone (quoted by Ibn al-§iddlq, Awatif, 245-246 [no. 103]; idem, 
Ghaniyyat, 1:222 [no. 103]; cf. Najm al-Dln Kubra, Adah, 37 not mentioning the 
hadith but affirming the necessity of like-minded traveling companions). For his part, 
Suhrawarth prohibits it save for the “Sufi who has full knowledge of the machina- 
tions of his nafs ” (AM, 1:299 / GE, 17.8). His use of the Persian fnshraw (leader; lit. 
‘one who goes before’) here accords with his reliance on the custom of the Sufis of 
Khurasan and.the Jibal, explaining that: “the Sufis call such a leader pishraw, and he is 
a group-leader (amir) who should be chosen from among the most ascetic of the group 
and the most abounding in god-fearing piety.” (ibid.) In his testament to las son ‘Imad 
al-Dln, Suhrawardl counsels him to look for five qualities in such a companion (ra/iq): 
“do not take a companion until you have distinguished five qualifies in him: 1) thathe 
voluntarily chooses poverty over wealth; 2) the Hereafter over this world; 3) humility 
over pride; 4) has insight into the actions of both the inner and outer beings; and, 5) 
that he is prepared for death.” ( W. li-ibniM, fol. 190b) 

123 Echoed in al-Sulamr, Jawdmi', in MA, 1:348-349, 401-402; and, KM, 456 / 
Nicholson, The Kashf, 350; also Kubra, Adah, 32. 

124 The rakwa refers to a leather canteen or bowl, a term which Suhrawardl uses 
interchangeably with ibnq. The walking stick (‘ am ) is of particular importance in that 
its use is attested in the Sunna. In the ‘Awdrif, Suhrawardl provides another list of small 
provisions, citing the example of the paragonic Sufi traveler Ibrahim al-Khawwa§ — who 
was never without a pot, needle, thread, and scissors — as a model, as well as quoting 
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8. he should observe the proper manners of dress while traveling; 125 

9. if he encounters a group of brethren (ikhwari) or a shaykh of the 
ta’ifa , he is to greet them with the formula ‘peace be upon you’; 

10. the visitation (ziyara) of graves is a laudable practice; 

1 1 . when entering a city the first thing he must do is find a mosque — a 
congregational mosque being preferable — perform two units of 
prayer, and then proceed directly to the city’s nbdt) m and, 

12. he is not to enter a nbdt after the time of the mid-afternoon prayer 
( c asr). iv 

As with everything else, according to Suhrawardl each of these accou- 
terments and manners of travel are possessed of a spiritual meaning 
(sin), some of which he explicates and others of which intentionally 
leaves unexplained out of ‘fear of divulging the secrets of the folk to 
the uninitiated’. Certain accoutrements serve as icons, and in the Irshdd 
al-mundin, for instance, Suhrawardl states that if the traveler’s ibnq hap- 
pens to break while on the road, he should not dispose of it but rather 
retain a shard so that when he enters a nbdt the residents there will 

a kuEth which states that the Prophet always carried five or six things on his person 
while traveling: a mirror, a case of collyrium, a hair pin (midra), a tooth stick, a comb, 
and nail scissors. (‘AM, 1:303 / GE, 17.14; hadith in Ibn al-Siddlq, ‘Awatif, 1:255-256 
[no. 112]; and, idem, Ghaniyyat , 1:228-229 [no. 11 2]; cf. AdM, 51-52 / Milson, Rule, 
54-55). Hujwln prescribes a patched frock ( muraqqa‘a ), prayer mat, walking stick, rakwa, 
rope, and shoes or pair of sandals (kafsh / m‘layri) as essential and adds the comb, nail 
scissors, needle, and case of collyrium as praiseworthy additions ( Kashf, 450 / Nicholson, 
The Kashf 345). In addition to the walking stick and ibnq, Najm al-Din Kubra prescribes 
a toothstick, comb, nail scissors, and case of collyrium as necessary. (AdM, 37; further 
references in Meier, “A Book of . Etiquette,” in Essays, 89, fn. 184). 

125 According to Suhrawardl these include: 1) girding the waist and rolling up the 
sleeves, practices considered- obligatory as they have a precedent in the Sunna; 2) 
considering the cotton overcoat ( milhafa ) to be a shroud (kqfan) as a reminder that one 
should always be prepared for death; 3) placing one’s slippers.(m«<&) in a satchel which 
should then be secured behind the back and, if worn, underneath the kkirqa ; and, 4) 
purifying the comb, tooth stick, and other small provisions at the same time one makes 
their ritual ablution. (IrM, fol 44a-45b; ‘AM, 1:309-310 / GE, 18.5-6) 

126 This injunction follows that of performing two units of prayer at every way 
station, the two units prayed in the mosque representing both the ‘prayer of greeting’ 
(salat al-kdiiya) — according to most schools a recommended practice to be executed upon 
entering a mosque as per its precedent in the Sunna— and a prayer of thanksgiving for 
having arrived safely at this particular way station, prayer in a mosque always being 
preferable; cf. Abu ’l-Najlb who only prescribes that the traveler should seek out the 
town’s Sufis (AdM, 50 / Milson, Rule, 109). 

127 That is, because it is after the mid-afternoon prayer when the brethren begin 
the first round of their nightly cycle of spiritual devotions and, to enter at that time 
would cause a disturbance (‘AM, 1:313-315 / GE, 18.16-17). 
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know that he is one of them . 128 Similarly, the custom of loading up 
the shoulder bag with the left hand and carrying it on the left shoulder 
symbolizes the mendicant’s disdain for the world because, according 
to the Sunna, everything despicable is done with the left hand, and 
likewise dressing to the right and undressing to the left is in emulation 
of the practice of the Prophet . 129 

Having reached his destination the mendicant performs the ritual of 
departure in reverse, preparing himself to move from the profane space 
of the outer world back into the sacralized space of the ribat: 

When he draws near to the gate of the ribat he should take off what is 
on his back such as his prayer mat, overcoat, and such like and drape 
them over his left shoulder. He should then take his ibriq and walking 
stick into his left hand, thus leaving his right hand empty. When entering 
the precincts of the ribat in such a manner, he is not to greet its denizens 
with the formula ‘peace be upon you ’ 130 and if one of them comes and 
takes his shoulder bag from him he should not stop him from doing so. 
He should then ungird his waist and take out his slipper satchel (khantat 
al-madas), untie it with his right hand, and remove the slippers with his 
left in such a way that he does not stir up the dust on the satchel, after 
which he should carefully close it so that no dust is scattered about. 
Then, he should wrap his girdle around the middle of the satchel, lay 
it on his shoulder bag, and then commence unwrapping the boot straps 
- fiMfd) on his left foot and remove its traveling-shoe. If anyone wants to 
do this for him, he should not stop them, attending to the other foot 
himself while they are doing so. He should see to it that the straps do 
not touch the ground and should coil them up and place them in his 
traveling-shoes or in the slippers which he had worn while on the road. 


128 ItM, fol. 44a; Abu ’1-Najlb says the same about the mkzva serving as a symbol 
of affiliation (AdM, 51-52 / Milson, Rule, 54-55); same- in al-Sulami, K al-arbatn fi 
Ttmammf [Hyderabad: Da’irat al-Ma'arif al-'Uthmaniyya, 1950], 12; and, idem, 
Jmcimii . in .1/4. i 

129 ItM, fol. 47a~47b; and, ‘AM, 1:312 / GE, 18.12; tiadSh in Ibn al-Siddlq, Awatif, 
2:283-285 [nos. 129-130]; and, idem, Ghaniyyat, 1:243-244 [nos. 129-130]; often 
attested in Sufi adab, e.g. KM, 451 / Nicholson, The Kashf, 346. 

130 Based ultimately upon a ba£fh, as Suhrawardl explains there are three main 
reasons for this. First, the word peace (salam) is one of the names of God and it is 
not proper to utter it without having first performed a proper ritual ablution after the 
termination of travel. Second, as the ribat is a place where individual aspirants are 
constantly engaged in the contemplative disciple of vigilant awareness, it is unseemly 
to disturb them by uttering a loud greeting. Third, as the ribat is the shared dwelling 
place (bayt) of a larger spiritual family of brethren ( ikhwan ), it is presumptuous for the 
mendicant to address them by uttering such a formal greeting. (AM, 1:310-31 1 / GE, 
18-7— 10; KM, fol, 47b; dt.AdM, 46—47 / Milson, Rule, 51-52 where excessive formality 
[takalluf ] is discouraged [same in Kubra, Adah, 33; further references in Meier, “A 
Book of Etiquette”, 79, fn. 123]). 
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If there is any dirt on his feet he should take his [undefiled] slippers in 
his left hand, search out some water, and renew his ablution. After this, 
he should look for a place [inside the ribat ] to unfurl his prayer mat and 
then take it there and perform two units of prayer. If he is accompanied 
by traveling companions, however, he should wait for them so that they 
can perform the ablution together. When he has finished his prayer he 
should look for the superintendent (muqaddam) of the folk of the ribat, go 
to him, and greet him with the formula ‘peace be upon you’ and treat 
him with humility after which he should return to his prayer mat and 
not speak unless asked a question in which case he should only answer 
[and not chat further]. He should sit quietly and observe the goings on 
of the folk of the ribat, the shaykh, and their conversations, promising 
himself to conceal what emanates from them, and if he sees anything 
reprehensible he should not speak about it since he is among a people 
(i qawm ) much greater than himself . 131 

When entering such a space, the mendicant becomes a guest ( musafir ) 
and as such is bound to the observe, and enjoy, the customs binding 
between guest and host, namely the three-day rule of hospitality. Dur- 
ing this time, his task is to observe and learn from the denizens of the 
ribat, endeavoring to discover the secrets of their goings on and to learn 
their ways, inquiring about them with the utmost of graciousness and 
polite behavior and promising to hold what he learns in strict confi- 
dence. Prior to leaving, he must seek out the permission of the shaykh 
who, in certain cases, may require him to stay in which case his status 
as musafir is dissolved and he becomes bound to the same rules and 
regulations binding upon the other residents of the ribat , 132 

Youths (shubban) and Servants (ashab al-khidma) 

The next to last constituency in the hierarchy of the ribat is comprised 
of two overlapping, but mutually distinguishable, groups, namely the 
youths (shubban, sing, shdbb) and the servants (ashab al-khidma), the first 
of whose presence within the ribat Suhrawardl feels obliged to defend. 
In his Talbis Mis, one of the main objections which Ibn al-jawzl levels 
against the Sufis of Baghdad concerned their practice of associating 
with young men (suhbat aTahddlh), an issue which was just as contentious 


131 ItM, fol. 44b-45a; similar in ‘AM, 1:309 / GE, 18.5; cf. Abu ’1-Najib who pre- 
scribes a similar but much less detailed procedure (AdM, 50-51 / Milson, Rule, 53-54) 
and Kubra who repeats the same (Addb,- 32-33, 37; correspondences noted by Meier, 
“A Book of Etiquette,” in Essays, 77—78, fn. 120). 

132 IrM, fol. 45b; and, ‘AM, 1:316 / GE, 18.21. 
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for sharid- minded Sufis like Suhrawardi as it was an ideal vehicle of 
mystical praxis for certain Sufis such as his contemporary Awhad al-Dln 
al-Kirmanl (d. 635/1238) or the celebrated Persian mystical poet — and 
long-time disciple of one of Suhrawardl’s own disciples Balia al-Dln 
Zakarriya Multan! — Fakhr al-Dln ‘Iraqi (d. 688/ 1289), 133 In his descrip- 
tion of the place of the youth in the hierarchy of the ribat in the Awarf 
al-ma 'drif, Suhrawardi hints at such objections: 

As for the youth, his freedom of movement is restricted to sitting in the 
common room [hayt al-jama’a), for when he is exposed to the gaze of others 
most eyes will inevitably fall upon him. Because of that, he is restricted 
and is limited to being educated in the proper manners. This, however, 
only happens when the congregation of the ribat are gathered together 
in the common room, engaged in controlling their moments, regulating 
their breath, and guarding their senses, just like the companions of God’s 
Messenger: ‘on that day each one of them will have enough concern to 
make him indifferent to others .’ 134 They had so much ambition for the 
Hereafter that they had nothing to do with one another. Likewise, it is 
seemly for the Folk of Sincerity and the Sufis to be together in congrega- 
tion without spoiling their moments . 135 

Whether or not the youth served as an intentional object of gaze for 
the congregation is difficult to judge from such comments, although 
the tensions associated with the practice of nazar ila al-murd / shahidbazi 
are clearly present in his prescriptions and indeed the possibility of his 
presence at the communal spiritual concert (samd 1 ) is noted elsewhere. 136 
At the same time, as a resident of the nbdt, Suhrawardi states that the 


133 Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis Iblis, 324-331. Within the context, of the ribat such objections 
were most often raised in connection with the ritualized ‘Platonic starel of gazing 
upon beardless youths {nazar ila ’t-murd/ dhdatk, Per. shahidbazi ), a practice most often 
associated with the spiritual, concert (samd’) which quickly became a conceit in Persian 
poetry. On the practice, see: KM, 542 / Nicholson, The Kashf, 416; S(f 54.16 — who 
considers suhbat al-ahdath one of the ‘worst disasters of the path’; see also: Massignon, 
Essay on die Origins of the Technical Language of Islamic Mysticism, traits. B. Clark (South 
Bend, IN: University of .Notre Dame Press, 1997), 75, 81; Schimmel , Mystical Dimen- 
sions, 290-291; and, Knysh, Islamic Mysticism, 325. 

134 Qur’an 80:37. 

135 ’AM, 1:269-270 / GE, 14.5. 

136 Ibid., 2:32 / GE, 25,7; loosely quoting Abu I-Najlb al-Suhrawardl (AdM, 63 / 
Milson, Rule, 62) on the permissibility of the presence of youths at the concert and, if 
present, a rule prohibiting them from standing up or moving; see also ibid., 39 J Milson, 
Rule, 47-48 on companionship with young men ( suhbat al-ahddth } being reprehensible, 
something intimately associated with the spiritual concert in that the singer or reciter 
(qawwdl) is normally spoken of as being a youth (e.g., KM, 542 / Nicholson, The Kashf 
416); something which Najm al-Dln Kubra sternly forbids (Adah, 36). 
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youth is under the direct control of the shaykh, being a seeker Ilf i fib) 
whose primary duty is to perform acts of service ( khidma ) to those 
denizens of the nbdt who are actively engaged in wayfaring on the 
Sufi path, who because of his age has not yet attained the position of 
being able to embark on the same path but shares in the fruits of their 
labors nonetheless through his acts of service. 137 

It is in such acts of service where the youths overlap with the next 
to last constituency populating the ribat, the ‘companions of service’ 
(ashdb al- khidma), individuals who are differentiated from the khadim in 
that their sole duty is to serve and assist those denizens of the ribat who 
are actively engaged in wayfaring. Unlike the youths, whom we can 
assume were slaves ( ghulrnn , pi, ghilmdn) of the director of the ribat, and 
the khadim, who was an advanced disciple of the shaykh, according to 
Suhrawardi the ashdb al-khidma enter the ribat as novices (mubtadi j with 
the intention of setting out on the formal path of discipleship, but who 
have yet to commence wayfaring, their acts of devotion being service 
to the brethren ( ikhwan ) under the direction of the shaykh. 138 

Mystical Audition (sama‘) 

Closely associated with these lower tiers of the ribat, and with the prac- 
tice of naiar ila al-murd / shahidbazi, was the communal ritual of the 
spiritual concert (samd’), during which the congregation would ‘hear’ or 
‘listen to’ (samd ' / islima j the recitation of poetry, often accompanied by 
music, as a devotional practice aimed at engendering spiritual experi- 
ences. 139 In his often copied testament ( wasiyya ) to his son ‘Imad al-Dln, 
Suhrawardi counsels him on the subject, simultaneously disparaging 
and affirming its practice: 


137 ‘AM, 1:271, 279 / GE, 14,7, 15.12; cf. al-Sulaml, Til ddab absuhba, 52-53 (92-93). 
According to ‘Azlz-i Nasaft, the proper time for wayfaring on the Sufi path is between 
the ages of twenty to forty ( Kashf al-hoqd’iq, trans. Ridgeon in Persian Metaphysics and 
Mysticism, 204). 

138 AM, 1:270-272 / GE, 14.7-9; AM®, 55. 

139 As with the practice of dltikr, the literature on samd’ is extensive, the standard 
studies and overviews include Fritz Meier, “The Dervish Dance: Art Attempt at an 
Overview,” in Essays , 23-48; Marjian Mole, “La danse extatique en Islam,” in Les 
dames sacrees (Paris: Editions du Seuil, .1963), 145-280; Jean During, Musique et extern: 
I’muMon spiritueUe dans la tradition soufie (Paris: Albin Michel, 1988); idem, “Sama‘,” EI S , 
8:1018-1019 (with further references); idem, “Musique et rites: le soma’,” in Popovic 
and Veinsteiii, eds., Les votes d’AUah, 157-172; see also . Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 
178-186; Ernst, Sufism, 179-198;. and, Knysh, Islamic Mysticism, 322-325. 
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Do not engage frequently in sitting in sama' for it plants the seeds of 
hypocrisy ( nifuq ) and then the heart dies, but do not disavow it for .it has 
its masters. The spiritual concert is not appropriate except for one whose 
heart is alive and whose nafs is dead, but as for the one who has not yet 
attained this state he is better advised to engage in fasting, prayer, and 
the recitation of litanies ( awrad ). 340 : 

As reflected in Suhrawardl’s counsel, the practice of sama was a conten- 
tious and much discussed issue. Certain Sufis such as Ahmad-i Ghazall 
defended its practice with little reservation whereas authorities such 
as Abu Talib al-Makkl, SulamI, Hujwfn, Qushayn, and Ghazall were 
much more cautious, accepting it only with certain stipulations. 141 At 
the same time, critics of Sufism and its practices such as Ibn al-jawzl 
and Ibn Taymiyya rejected it out of hand, 142 The early Chishtiyya, who 
early-on oriented themselves largely on the Awdrif al-ma c arif, were noted 
for their love of music and their avoidance of royal patronage — the 
exact opposite of Suhrawardl’s program — and as is well known, their 
commitment to samd c provided fertile ground for the development of 
the qawwali tradition in Indo-Muslim culture. 143 

As evinced in the four lengthy chapters which he devotes to it in the 
‘Awarif al-madnf in the late-6th/12th and early-7th/ 1 3th century, the 
practice of sama' was clearly a prominent feature of rite-based Sufi 
culture as well as being of particular concern to the shaykh himself. 144 
In these chapters, the bulk of his discussion is devoted to answering 
questibns concerning the permissibility of the sama and the various 
practices associated with it such as dancing, weeping, and the ritual of 
‘rending the clothes’ (Miarq al-libas). Basing his argument on certain haditli, 

140 al-Suhrawardl, W. li-ibniki, 35; also, AdM, 62 / Milson, Ride , 61. 

141 KM, 508-546 / Nicholson, The Kashf 393-420; SQ, 5 1 . 1-27; Abu Talib al-Makki, 
DieMahrung , 32.744-762; al-Sulaml, Darajat al-mu‘dmaldt, in MA, 1:286; idem, K nasm 
at- sama , in ibid., 2:162—170; idem, K. al-sarnii , in ibid., 2:25; idem, Usui al-maldmahyya 
wa-ghaktat alyufiyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Fattah Ahmad al-Fawi Mahmud (Cairo: Matba'at 
al-Irshad, 1975), 174; and, pseudo-Ahmad-i Ghazall, Bawariq al-ihm', ed. and trans. 
by James Robson in Tracts on listening to Mask (London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1938), 
63-184 (the treatise was actually penned between the late 7th/ 13th and early 8th/ 14th- 
century by one Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tosl). 

142 Ibn Taymiyya, K al-sama‘ wad-mqs, in Majmu'at aTrasTd al-tebra (Cairo: al-Matba‘at 
al-Amtriyya al-Sharqiyya, 1905), 284-291; Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbu IbUs, 274-307. 

143 See, e.g., Carl Ernst, Eternal Garden: Mysticism, History and Politics at a South Asian 
Sufi Center. 2nd ed. (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2004), 147-154; and, Regula 
Burckhardt Qureshi, “Sama‘ in the Royal Court of Saints: The Chishtiyya of South 
Asia,” in Manifestations of Sainthood in Islam, 111-127. 

144 ‘AM-, 2:5-36 / GE, 22.1-25.17; also IrM, fol. 35a-36b, 43a-43b; Abfl 1-Najlb also 
devotes a sizable amount of space to the issue (AdM, 61-68 / Milson, Rule, 61-66). 
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the exempla of the salaf al-salih, the logia of the Sufi authorities of the 
past, the riflings of the Shafi l and Maliki schools, the opinions of Abu 
Talib al-Maldd, and his own observations of the practice of the Sufis 
of his day and age, Suhrawardl lays out a position which ultimately 
condones the practice but only with certain stipulations. Following what 
he cites to be the ruling of Abu Talib al-Makkl, Suhrawardl states that 
when applied to specific circumstances and a specific class of people 
and practiced with certain conditions ( shurut ), sama ' is possessed of an 
‘indifferent’ { mubah ) legal status. 145 

In terms of the specific circumstances and people, he states that as 
the goal of sama ‘ is to obtain a state of ecstasy (wajd) it is appropriate 
only for those mutasawwif and Sufis who have reached a stage in their 
spiritual development where ecstatic experiences are filtered through the 
heart and not through the nafs. In this, he accords with the positions 
advanced by most others situated in the Junaydl-tradition, essentially 
deriving rulings based on existential condition and identity, the same 
process informing his prescriptions of the different disciplines associ- 
ated with the mendicant and aspirant. In terms of its conditions, as 
with each of the disciplines and practices of the Sufi ribat, the ritual 
spiritual concert is also subject to a complex of proper behaviors and 
manners idddb al-sama j, the particulars of which can be summarized 
as follows: 146 


145 That is, belonging to the legal category of acts which are neither obligatory (wajib) 
nor recommended (numdub), neither illicit (haram) nor licit ( halal ); ‘AM, 2:7 / GE, 22.6. 
Similarly, Rttzbihan-i Baqll declared the practice of sama' licit for the ‘fidiles d’amouf 
dasUqrri) while prohibiting, or at least qualifying* its practice for those at a lower spiritual 
station (Le trait! de I’Esprit saint f R. al-quds ], trans. Stephane Ruspoli. [Paris: Les Editions 
du Cerf, 2001], 221); cf. Najm al-DTn Kubra (Adah, 35-37), who describes the ritual 
and deals with the issue of the permissibility of musical instruments (which he advises 
against) but does not explicitly limit participation to specific individuals, simply stating 
that one must only attend it with ‘like-minded’ brethren following the oft-quoted rules 
of al-junayd: “the sama ‘ requires three things: time (zaman), place (mated), and breth- 
ren (tMmtdn).” ( SL , 72.1; SQ_, 51.11; al-Ghazali, Ilya 1 , 2:328; pseudo-Ahmad-i Ghazall, 
Bawariq, 72-74 [123-126]) 

146 Here I am relying upon Suhrawardfs discussion in ‘AM, 2:19-36 / GE, 
23.1-25.17; and, IrM, fol. 35a-36b, 43a-43b (much repetition from AdM, 61-68 / 
Milson, Rule, 61-66, and, much of the same in KM, 542-546 / Nicholson, The Kashf, 
417-420). In his prescriptions for the proper adab of the aspirant to his shaykh, Jllanl 
prescribes rules 3 and 4 (GhT, 2:283-284); see also: al-Sulaml, K. al-samd', 66; and, 
idem, Jawami', in MA, 1:390. 
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1. The participant must approach the jama 'with proper intention (bi- 
niyyat hasana ); 

2. one may only participate in the Jama 'with individuals who are pos- 
sessed of a sound creed and proper motivations; 

3. one is never to move in the presence of the shaykh unless involun- 
tarily overcome by a state of ecstasy; 

4. one must not make a feign ecstasy ( tawajud ) nor impugn one’s broth- 
ers for doing so; 

5. one must neither rend one’s clothing nor cast one’s khirqa to the 
singer or director (hadi) of the samd ' without the proper intention, 
and never as a result of the prompting of the nafs: and, 

6. those present must adhere to the rules for the rending and divi- 
sion of a khirqa which has been cast off; namely: a) the shaykh is to 
decide if a cast off khirqa is to be rent and distributed or returned 
to its owner; and, b) if so directed by the shaykh, it may be rent 
and its pieces distributed equally among those in attendance by the 
singer/director so that all can benefit from its blessing. 147 

Despite such prescriptions, and in contrast to the expansion of the 
conditions and proper behaviors to which jama 'was subjected to in the 
Sufi manuals of Kashanl and Bakharzl (each of which drew heavily 
upon the Awarif al-ma‘arif) in comparison to the other practices which 
Suhrawardl prescribes for his disciples, the spiritual concert does not 
seem to have been of great importance to his system. 148 Not only does 
his discussion of the topic in the Awarif al-ma‘drif and Irshad al-mundin 
evince a certain ambivalence to the practice, but in the collective body 
of his testaments to individual disciples and others works which deal 
specifically with the praxis of the ribat, the spiritual concert is rarely 
if ever mentioned. 


147 The rules regarding the casting off of the khirqa and its division upon the conclu- 
sion of the spiritual concert are given much more fully by Abu ’1-Najlb (AdM, 68~69 / 
Milson, Rule, 64-66; which are very similar to those Qushayn prescribes in his 
W.B-muridm £$£?, 54.19]. As with many of his other prescriptions, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jiiam 
prescribes much of the same adab for the spiritual concert as Suhrawardl,- see: Gh.iT, 
2:302-305; cf. al-SulamT, A. al-sama\, 24 (Majmu‘dt-i atkdr, -2:66), Na]m al-Dtn Kubra 
prescribes the rale of trying to keep still when overcome by ecstasy, mentions the issue 
of feigning, as well as the casting of the cloak {AdM, 36); also, cf. PGB, 265. 

148 Kashanl, Mishah, 179-202; and, Bakharzl, Fusus al-adab, 180-253. 
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‘Lay Affiliates’ (mutashabbih / mustarshid) 

At the lowest tier of the ribat were the ‘lay affiliates’ ( mutashabbih / 
mustarshid), and we have already seen that Suhrawardl accords a place 
to the mutashabbih within the fold of those belonging to the ‘circle of 
the chosen’, delineating a strict hierarchy of spiritual development, 
and citing the hadith in which the Prophet is reported to have said: “he 
who emulates a people (qawm) is one of them” as a proof text for the 
spiritual favor which the mutashabbih enjoys by associating himself with 
the ribat and its shaykh. We have also seen that Suhrawardl prescribes 
that such individuals are candidates for investiture with the khirqat al- 
tabarruk, entering into a relationship with the shaykh as token disciples 
{murid rasmi) as opposed to true disciples {murid haqiqi) who are invested 
with the khirqat ai-irada. U9 Alongside the mutashabbih is another type of 
individual who inhabits the margins of the ribat, the mustarshid, literally 
‘the one asking for guidance’. 150 Such individuals were important enough 
that in his wasiyya to Rashid al-Din Abu Bakr al-Habash, Suhrawardl 
tells him that it is obligatory for him to provide seekers with good 
guidance .( yurashshidu al-tdlibin ) and the mustarshid with moral guidance 
( yahdi al-mustarshidin) . 1 7 1 Beyond formal modalities of affiliation such as 
the khirqat al-tabarruk, the manner in which such individuals actually 
related to or participated in the religiosity of the ribat however is not 
entirely clear. Generally, traces of such modes of participation appear 
in discussions of the actual praxis and spiritual discipline of the ribat, 
most notably in discussions concerning various levels of commitment 
to particular modes of behavior. 

One of the most interesting features of Abu 1-Najfb’s Sufi handbook, 
the Adah al-muridin, is that it includes a section devoted to ‘dispensa- 
tions’ {rukhsa, pi. rukhas), various exemptions from the code of ethics and 
manners which the constituents of the ribat are obligated to uphold. 152 
In Islamic legal terminology the term rukhsa refers to the conditional 
relaxation or suspension of one or another of the legislations [hukm, pi. 
ahkarty of the divine law {shanty granted under specific circumstances 
such as distress or hardship, whereas its opposite ‘ azima (‘strictness’, pi. 
‘aza’irty refers to general legislations {ahkam ‘ammo) not concerned with 


149 AMKh, 57 (no. 6). 

150 ‘AM, 2:217 218 / GE, 52.2-3. 

151 Idem, W. U-RasKd aTDin Abt Bakr al-Habash, fob 117a. 

152 AdM, 80-99 / Milson, Rule, 72-83. 
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one or another specific circumstance. 153 As trained jurists and members 
of the ulama themselves, Sufis such as Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl, Abu 
1-Najlb, and 'Umar al-Suhrawardl extended both the legal definitions 
of rukJisa and ‘azinia and the conceptual apparatus surrounding them 
to the particular circumstances met with on the Sufi path, applying 
the terms, and indeed the very process of adducing legal decisions 
based on them, to the various conditions (shardty of the tanqa in the 
same way that jurists applied them to the various legislations \hukm) of 
the shari'a. Thus, at the end of the Adah al-mundm, Abu 1-Najlb sum- 
marizes the content of his manual in a language which is so clear in 
its employment of the terminology and standard expressions used by 
thc fuqahd 1 that anyone with a familiarity with works of fiqh cannot but 
help to notice the associations: 

Now, this school ( madhhab ) is possessed of three dimensions, namely 
. spiritual stations and states ( maqdtnSt wa-akwal), ethics and proper man- 
ners (akhlaq wa-adab), and dispensations (rukhas), and dispensations are the 
lowest of the three. He who adheres ( tamassaka bi~) to the whole is one 
of the verifiers ( mutahaqqiqtn ), he who adheres to the external aspects of 
ethics and proper manners is one of the symbolic disciples { mutamsimm ), 
and he who adheres to the dispensations— 'being educated and refined 
in the proper manners about which we have already spoken — is one of 
the sincere imitators {al-mutashabbtfm al-sadiqm ) about whom the Prophet 
said: ‘he who imitates a people {qawm) is one of them’. This, however, is 
conditional upon adhering to three fundamental principles (usul), namely 
to discharge the obligatory dictates of the divine law (farakd) whether 
they be difficult or easy, to avoid all illicit things great and small, and to 
renounce the world and its denizens save what the Prophet mentioned 
as necessary for the believer: ‘there are four things which are in this 
world but not of it, namely a scrap of bread to satisfy your hunger, a piece 
of cloth {. khirqa ) to cover your nakedness, a tent (bayt) to shelter you from 
the elements, and a virtuous wife in whom you can confide’. 0ne has 
no right to possess anything more than these four. All of the eponymous 
authorities (mashdjikh). are unanimous in their consent (ajma ‘a ‘aid) that 
to violate (akhalld) even one of these principles is to depart from (Mwrqja 
'an) the legislations of this school ( ahkam al-madhhab ) and to disassociate 
from it ( ta'arra ‘anhu)} st 


153 al-Tahanawl, Khashshaf al-istUdhat al-Jiinm, ed. Muhammad Wajlh and ‘Abd 
al-Haqq and GhulSm Qadir (1862; reprint: Istanbul: n.p., 1984), 1:560; see further 
Goldziher, “'Azteia,” EP, 1:822; R. Peters and J.G.J. ter Haag “Rujthsa EP,$: 595; 
and, Sub., 211-212. 

154 AdM, 98 / Milson, Rule,. 81-82, who in his translation not only skirts the key 
passage where Abfl ’1-Najtb defines his conception of the institution but also completely 
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Thus, Abu 1-Najlb lays out forty individual dispensations through which 
the mutashabbih is able to affiliate with this particular madhhab without 
completely removing himself from society or jeopardizing his livelihood, 
a group of allowances ranging from permission to engage in business 
ventures to permission to indulge in joke and jesting, and from permis- 
sion to associate with the wealthy and powerful to a dispensation which 
allows one to revile insolent persons by disparaging their ancestors. 

None of these dispensations, of course, have anything to do with 
the discipline of the ribat itself as the mutashabbih has absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the types of exercises, devotions, and austerities which 
its other constitutions^ such as the mendicants and the aspirants, are 
required to adhere. Like the khirqat al-tabarruk what they provide rather 
is both a formalized and replicable modality of affiliation which allows 
one to participate in the culture of the ribat through cultivating some 
of its manners arid customs. In this, the dispensations granted to the 
mutashabbih were much like the system of ethics and adab which, as 
discussed in the following chapter, Suhrawardl prescribed for the lower 
tier of i\wfuluwwaPkhhma. 

For the Sufi ribat specifically, like his paternal uncle Abu l-Najrb, 
‘Umar al-Suhrawardl admits the permissibility of certain dispensations 
but only at the most elementary stages of the path and only for those 
who have yet to reach the state of discipleship, 155 but unlike his uncle 
no where in his oeuvre does the shaykh prescribe a comprehensive enu- 
meration of such dispensations. What he does do is to juxtapose the 
terms rukhsa and ‘azmia, defining modalities of individual commitment, 
affiliation, and relative capacities of spiritual stamina or lack thereof 
(nashat vs.fatra) by comparing those whom he calls possessors of dispen- 
sations (arbdb al-rukhsa ) with the possessors of strictness (arbdb al-'azjrna), 
speaking of them only in those instances where the latter literally ‘slides 
down’ into the status of the former, moving from ‘azdim such as little 
talk, little food, litde sleep, seclusion from society (i'tizal), marriage, 
and practices such as muhasaba and murdqaba to their opposites, which 
are dispensations for them. 156 As in their legal sense, such ‘azdim and 

misses the legal rhetoric which frames this passage. On the latter, I have supplied the 
references in transliteration above. Such language is so common that to cite parallels 
in juridical works would be superfluous. 

155 ‘AM, 2:220 AGE, 52.9; IrM, fol. 38a; idem. Will, fol. 81b-82b; idem, 14: VI, MS. 
Siiley., Musalla Medresesi 20 i 7 , fol. 296a; and, Suh., 212-213; cf. GhT, 2:284-285 

156 AM, 1:339, 2:163, 165 / GE, 21.5, 44.7, 12; idem, WITt, fol. gia-82a; idem, W 
VI, fol. 296a; idem, W. li-RasM at-JXn Ain Bub d-Habash, fol. 1 17a; and, Suh, 212. 
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rukhas are applied only to specific individuals in specific circumstances, 
such as was noted in the preceding chapter in the case of the muntahi, 
an individual who is no longer subject to r ci7ji ini because of the change 
in his existential state. 

* * * 

The manner in which SuhrawardI went about mapping both the geneal- 
ogy of the sciences of the sufiyya and the journey of ascent which they 
aim to eflect upon the actual discursive, social, and physical landscapes in 
which he, his teachers, students, and disciples moved well evinces his sen- 
sitivity to the multiple locations, of legitimacy and authority of his time 
and space as well as his attunement to particularly potent socio-cultural 
and religious symbols deeply embedded in the collective conscience of 
those to whom he addressed his message. While SuhrawardI emplotted 
the deeper psycho-spiritual structures embedded in the mythic journey 
of ascent in the form of an Islamic salvation history, and was thus able 
to escape the inevitable stigma attached to other articulations of the 
same generic narrative — whether expressed in Neoplatonic, Peripatetic, 
Uluminationst, Gnostic, or Hermetic idioms — cultivated by those who 
often, but not always, inhabited spaces far removed from those circles of 
power and influence associated with the ulama and the amirs, sultans, 
and caliphs who so carefully cultivated their support, at the same time 
the culture of the ribat was at its heart an elite and exclusionary space. 
By definition, a life of withdrawal and spiritual athleticism cannot be 
anything if not inaccessible, indeed unimaginable, to most, something 
which SuhrawardI himself affirms in his clear delineation of a hierarchy 
of affiliation and participation defined in existential terms. 

At the same time, although its center was closed, the periphery of 
the ribat was open and accommodating. As we have seen, according 
to SuhrawardI as the only true and legitimate heirs to the prophets 
the sufiyya play an integral role in the revivification and perpetuation 
of the original dispensation in time and space, and as such possess a 
certain responsibility. It was the way in which he went about bridging 
the tensions between this responsibility, the inner fife of the ribat and its 
constituents, and the larger world which lay outside of its walls which, 
in the end, provided a substantial portion of that which made the com- 
prehensive system or theory, praxis, and organization which he inherited 
and systematized sustainable, effective, and successful, that which made 
it attractive to an individual such as al-Nasir as well as replicable to 
a long line of successors who cultivated it from Egypt to India in the 
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centuries which followed. It was in forging connections where many 
of these tensions were bridged, the very polysemy of certain symbols, 
modes of behavior, expressions of religiosity, and notions of authority 
and legitimacy already embedded in the broader socio-cultural milieu 
framing the activities of an early 7th/ 13th-century Shafi T dlim and Sufi 
master serving as a particularly fecund repository of spiritual, religious, 
social, and cultural capital which in a sense financed a broader program 
of institutionalization. 

In Suhrawardl’s system, the forms of social practice and ritualization 
of religious knowledge already embedded in the culture of learning 
among the ulama and their well established self-image as custodians of 
religious knowledge {mashyakha, adab, suhba, the text, falawd), the ethical 
praxis of the Jutuimva and those groups of urban craftsmen associated 
with them (adab, ethics, brotherhood, service), Shiite notions of the 
transmission of spiritual authority and the importance of unbroken 
genealogies (nisbat al-khirqa, initiatic investiture, oaths of fidelity, radial 
community), and the complex relationship between faqihs, imams, and 
other members of the ulama with the masses (‘ awdmm ) who looked 
to them for religious guidance, instruction, and blessing ( mustarshid , 
moral guidance, mutashabbih, baraka ), all coalesced in the basic sym- 
bols and modalities mediating authority and legitimacy embedded 
in Suhrawardl’s enunciation of the comprehensive system of theory, 
praxis, and organization to which he considered himself an heir and 
which he set out to systematize and disseminate. 

It is in transposition of this system into the final cluster of ‘before’ 
and ‘after’ which converged in Suhrawardl’s historical moment, the 
dominance of political program, which doses the circle opened up 
in the first chapter of this study. Why was an individual such as the 
caliph al-Nasir so vigorous in his support of an individual such as 
SuhrawardI and the ribat - based system of organization and praxis which 
he championed? And in turn, what did SuhrawardI actually offer to 
his patron which was valuable enough to engender such a patronage 
relationship in the first place? To answer such questions we must turn 
to yet another set of texts and traces, a cluster of works which on the 
surface appear quite different than those which have been interrogated 
thus far, but which when read alongside the collective body of material 
constituting Suhrawardl’s rnvre and the linkages which they forge with a 
larger body of texts and the discursive arenas to which they ultimately 
belong, evince the same continuity of vision and program framing the 
discourse which has been mapped up to this point. 
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IMPERIAL AND OTHER PROJECTS 


According to a license of audition (yazat al-sama r ) written on the verso 
of the hr st leaf of the earliest known copy of the Awarif al-ma ( arif the 
text was transmitted along with al-Suhrawardl’s manual for pilgrims 
to Mecca, the Hilyat al-nasik fi i-manasik, and his ten-chapter creed, the 
A c lam al-huda wa- r aqidat arbab al-tuqa , to the copyist and owner of the 
manuscript, Sharaf al-Dln al-Mallnl, sometime before 605/1208 1209 
when it was dictated to a group of students in the Ribat al-Marzubaniyya 
by Suhrawardl’s disciple and personal secretary Najm al-Dln al-TifllsI 
(d. 631/1234)2 Although not specihcally mentioned in this particular 
ijdza, other licenses of audition evince that the Awarif al-ma'drif was 
not the only text transmitted in Suhrawardl’s ribat?,, and it is reasonable 
to assume that the A ) lam, al-huda was transmitted in the shaykh’s majlis 
alongside other texts such as his polemic against Peripatetic philosophy, 


MS. Siiley., Lala Ismail Ef. 180, fol. la. This occurred in the same year when 
Suhrawardl returned from his mission to the Ayyubids, his ostentatious entry into the 
city resulting in his being stripped of the mashyakha of the ribat? which al-Nayir had 
formerly granted him as well as his removal from the position of Tuesday preacher at 
the Badr al-Shanf Gate (see Chapter Two, s.v. “An Indiscretion”). A Sufi, poet, and 
muhaddith who distinguished himself through his knowledge of jurisprudence and its 
fundamentals (al-usul), Arabic, traditions (akhbdr), poetry, and Sufism (suluk), TifllsI would 
assist his master by correcting the mistakes which he found in his writings. It is not 
clear how long al-TifllsI stayed with Suhrawardl, but according to al-MundhirT — who 
expresses regret over not having met him but did hear some of his poetry from Najm 
al-Dm s companions he is said to have gone to Egypt as an emissary of the caliphal 
court (al-dtwdn at- azdz), perhaps accompanying his master on his diplomatic mission 
to the Ayyubids in 604/1207-1208. At some point al-TifllsI left Baghdad for good, 
journeying to Syria. Ibn al-Mustawft met him in Irbil in 612/1215, saying that he 
settled down at the Junayniyya Khanaqah for a time and composed poetry there. His 
final stop, however, was Damascus, where he served as the shaykh of the Asadiyya 
Khanaqah, becoming known as an expert in Sufism and poetry, occupying himself, as 
his^ biographers say, with the ‘pursuit of knowledge in the sciences of the shaffa and 
taruja . Known for his good hand, al-Tiflisi’s collection of books were bequeathed to 
the Shumaysatiyya Khanaqah upon his death, in Damascus, on the 1 7th of Jumada 
I, 631/18 February, 1234. He was buried in the graveyard of the Sufis. He is one of 
the disciples for whom Suhrawardl wrote a wasiyya. On him, see TIr 1 '258-260 (no 
157); TW, 6:102 (no. 2529); DhR, 162 (anno 631); al-Dhahabl, Ishdrat, 333 ( anno 631)! 
and, 77V, 52:57-59 ( anno 631, no. 16); and, 7V£ 6:286. 
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the Kashf alfadaih al-yundniyya wa-rashf al-nasaih al-tmdniyya, and his 
Qur’anic commentary, the Nughbat al-bayan ft tafsir al-quran. 2 

As discussed in the first chapter of this book, to participate in the 
transmission of texts in such a manner was an important enunciation of 
affiliation and identity, the transmission event itself, whether occurring 
in a madrasa or Sufi ribat , being framed by a well-established complex 
of behaviors, practices, ideas, and symbols which defined and regulated 
the transmission of religious learning and the very social relationships 
through which it was effected. Authority was literally written in the 
act of transmission itself. For those who might have happened to be 
present in a majlis during which the shaykh was transmitting his A ‘lam 
al-huda, after what must have been many hours of dictation, one of 
the final statements which they would have transcribed in their own 
copies is the creed’s penultimate article of faith, an affirmation which 
while neither novel nor unusual, is possessed of a certain potency when 
read against both the creed as a whole and Suhrawardfs quite public 
relationship with the individual who financed the very ribbts in which 
such transmissions took place: 

We believe ( nataqidu ) that the caliphate resides with the Quraysh until 
the Day of Resurrection and that it will not be bestowed upon anyone 
else other than them. We believe in the necessity of obedience to the 
Imam of the time, who is from the Abbasids, and who grants the right 
to rule to those who govern on their behalf, and we deem fighting one 
who revolts against the caliph (imam) as necessary . 3 

Followed as it is with an affirmation of his adherence to the collec- 
tive consensus ( ijma‘ ) of the broader Sunni community ( ahl al-sunna 
wa-l-jamd‘a ), Suhrawardl’s affirmation of this article of faith is telling. 
Referencing the juridical configuration of authority particular to the 
siydsa shar‘iyya works, Suhrawardl clearly enunciates that the particular 
Personengruppe on whose behalf he speaks fully supports the so-called 


2 al-Suhrawardi, Rashf al-nasd’ih, MS. Siiley. , Reisiilkiittap 465 1 , fol. la (transmitted 
over a series of sessions in the Ribat al-Ma’muniyya which ended on Thursday, the 
16th of Shawwal, 621/31 Oct., 1224); idem , Nughbat al-bayan, MS. Aleppo, al-Madrasa 
al-TJthmaniyya 25 (currently Asadiyya 14769), fol. 2a & 282a (autographed talcfn al- 
dhikr, ijaza for the text, and an ijazat ‘anima granted to his disciple Jalal al-Dln al-TabrizI 
(d. 641/1243); and, ibid., MS. Siiley., Haci Be$ir Aga Eyiib 24, fol. la (autographed 
ijaza in which al-Suhrawardi records the transmission of both this copy of the Nughbat 
al-bayan as well as I§fahanl’s Hilyat al-auiliya’ to al-TifllsI in 610/1214). 

3 AH, 91; cf. idem, Idalat al-‘iyan ‘ala Tburhdn, MS. Bursa, Ulu Cami 15974, fol. 

85a 85b (not the best copy, but the most complete manuscript). 
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‘classical theory of the caliphate’, a formally constituted doctrine col- 
lectively worked out by individuals such as the Malikl jurist and Ash ante 
theologian al-Baqillanl (d. 403/1013), the Shaft! jurist al-Mawardl 
(d. 450/1058), and the famous Ash ariie-Shafn scholar al-Juwaynl (d. 
419/1028) and his student Abu Hamid al-Ghazall during the period 
in which the Abbasid caliphate witnessed its lowest ebb at the hands of 
various dynastic and military contenders, most notably the Seljuks. 4 

Briefly put, the siydsa shariyya theorists attempted to bridge the real- 
ity of the de facto authority of military powers such as the Seljuks with 
the now de jure moral and religious authority of the caliphate through 
re-imagining the constitution of power and authority in terms of a 
compromise formulated in legal terms. Thus, we find al-Baqillanl laying 
out a defense of the caliphate and the formal conditions which effect 
its legitimacy, 5 al-Mawardl coupling such prescriptions with a vision of 
how the caliph functions as the supreme executor of the shan‘a whose de 
jure moral and religious authority is implemented by the de facto coercive 
power of the sultans, 6 and then al-Juwaynl and al-Ghazall who refine 
the implications of a legally validated compromise between de jure and 
de facto authority in what has been called a fiction by which the Sunni 
jurists ‘reunited’ religious and temporal rule in order to assure the 
continuity of sharp government. 7 


4 The classic treatment is to be found in two oft-quoted articles of H.A.R. Gibb 
“Some Considerations of the Sunni Theory of the Caliphate,” (1939), and, 401-410; 
and, “Al-Mawardi’s Theory of the Khilafah,” (1937), both reprinted in idem, Studies 
on the Civilization of Islam (Boston: Beacon Press, 1962), 141-150, 151-165; see also: 
A.K.S. Lambton, State and Government in Medieval Islam : An Introduction to the Study of Islamic 
Political Theory (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1981), 69-129; and, Anthony Black, 
The History of Islamic Political Thought (New York: Routledge, 2001), 81-90. 

5 Yusuf Ibish, The Political Doctrine of al-Baqillani (Beirut: American University of 
Beirut Press, 1966), 71-105. 

Affirming, on Qur Unic dictate, that it is God who delegates authority to the imam 
(caliph) and that the legitimacy of his office is derived from the sharfa, al-Mawardl argues 
that the institution is essential for the continued existence of the Islamic community, 
and as with al-Baqillanl prescribes a number of qualities and conditions which the 
imam must possess as well as discussing the implications of the usurpation of caliphal 
power by the amirate and the vizierate, see: al-Mawardl, al-Ahkam al-sultaniyya, trans. 
Wafaa H. Wahba as The Ordinances of Government: Al-Ahkam al-Sultdniyya m'al-Wilayat 
al-Diniyya (Reading, UK: Center for Muslim Contribution to Civilization & Garnet 
Publishing lad., 1996), 3—22; see also: Laoust, “La pensee et faction politiques d’al- 
Mawardl (364 450/974-1058),” Rid 36.1 (1968): 16-36. 

Following al-Mawardl, both Juwaynl and Ghazali defended the caliphate by affirm- 
ing its necessity on the basis of revelation and consensus (ijmd‘) as well as prescrib- 
ing certain qualities and conditions the caliph must possess (W. Montgomery Watt, 
Authority in the Thought of al-Ghazall,” in Makdisi, et ah, eds., La notion d’autorite 
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At the same time, the siyasa shariyya discourse represents neither the 
only, nor in many respects the most powerful, figuration of power and 
authority characteristic of the Earlier Middle Period, for there were 
wholly alternative figurations of power and authority which just like 
the siyasa shariyya discourse were enunciated in texts, most notably the 
type of political thought embedded in what Lambton has called the 
literary and philosophical tradition of political theory. Generally speak- 
ing, in contradistinction to the siyasa shariyya discourse such materi- 
als — constituted in a collective body of Fiirstenspiegelen (‘Mirrors for 
Princes’), administrative handbooks, and works of philosophical ethics — 
emphasizes the divine right of kings, the primacy of justice, practice 
over theory' and the assimilation of Islamic notions of authority and 
power to older Sasanian ideas of kingship and Turkic patterns of rule 
and governance, configuring the ruler as a type of philosopher-king 
whose primary role is to assure that universal law becomes the basis and 
foundation of an ideal and orderly state whose object is the achieve- 
ment of happiness ( sa‘ada). s 

In a sense, the caliph al-Nasir both rejected and affirmed the con- 
figuration of khilafa/imama of the siyasa shariyya discourse. He rejected 
it in that over the course of his rule he denied, time and time again, 
its compromise in both theoretical and practical terms, widening the 
scope of the dejure moral and religious authority associated with the 
caliphate through a systematic program of propaganda, circumscrip- 
tion, and daring public enunciations of power and authority, while at 
the same time trying to chip away at the de facto power of the sultans 
through strategically implemented military and ideological policies. 
Politically, this denial found a certain culmination in the death of the 
last Seljuk sultan Toghnl III in 590/1 194, an event which constituted 
something of a moral victory in a bitter struggle which al-Nasir’s 
immediate predecessors had negotiated with varying levels of success 
since the mid-5th/ 1 1 th century. At the same time, al-Nasir affirmed the 
siyasa shariyya discourse in that he strategically deployed the political 
apparatus which had grown up around it in his dealings with regional 


au Moym Age Islam, Byzance, Occident, 66-67; Lambton, State and Government, 107-1 17; 
and, Carole Hillenbrand, “Islamic Orthodoxy or Realpolitik? Al-Ghazall’s Views on 
Government,” Iran 26 (1988): 81-94). 

8 On which, see A.K.S. Lambton, “Justice in the Medieval Persian Theory of King- 
ship,” StI 17 (1962): 91-119; and, idem, “ Quis Custodiet Custodes: Some Reflections on 
the Persian Theory of Government,” StI 5 (1956): 125-148; 6 (1956): 125 146. 
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powers, collecting the bay ‘a, granting formal diplomas of investiture, 
and exchanging embassies just as his predecessors had done with 
various sultans and amirs before him, although with a new ideology 
underlying such acts. 

It was trying to mitigate the compromise of the siyasa shariyya 
discourse long since associated with the Abbasid caliphate and those 
alternative figurations of power and authority associated with those who 
for so long had actually wielded power in the Abbasid domains which 
in many ways prefigured the field of discourse which al-Nasir was to 
confront in his relationships with various sultans and amirs. Clashes 
were inevitable, something well evinced in his confrontation with the 
Khwarazm Shah Ala al-Dln Muhammad, an individual who was 
clearly set on reestablishing the old Seljuk ideal of a universal sultanate 
in his own person, publicly proclaiming himself the ‘Second Alexander’, 
the ‘Shadow of God on Earth, and ‘Sultan Sanjar’. 9 Thus, while al- 
Nasir retained the theoretical underpinnings and forms of effectuation 
of the siyasa shariyya ideal through formal recognition of coercive power 
wielded on his behalf when it was politically expedient, such as with 
the Ayyubids, he was equally vigorous in asserting his identity as the 
axis of the entirety of the Abode of Islam when it was challenged. 

While retaining the ideal of the caliph as executor of the shari'a 
al-Nasir further negotiated such tensions through no small number of 
formal apparatus aimed at strengthening and consolidating that author- 
ity, programmatically promulgating a sophisticated body of policies 
which looked to push the jaina i-sumn vision of a comprehensive shard 
government to its logical conclusion. Here, we are presented with an 
ideal which envisioned a unified Abode of Islam organized like the 
members of a Sufi nbat, the students of the halqa of a mudarns in a 
madrasa, or the apprentices of a master craftsmen in the trade markets, 
namely radially around a central figure, being linked to one another 
through their shared allegiance to a common master. In the case of al- 
Nasir, the center of this network was none other than the very ‘shadow 
of God upon earth’, at one and the same time the Qurayshl-'Abbasi 
representative of the Prophet, the champion of the ahl al-bayt, the 
recognized master of the jutuwwa, a master jurisconsult recognized by 


9 Juvaym, World-Conqueror, 1:349; Siddiqi, “Caliphate and Kingship,” 52-53; and 
Mr., 80. ’ ’ 
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all four Sunni madhhabs, and perhaps even a fully actualized Sufi, 10 an 
individual whose very personhood was envisioned as a focal point of 
the collective soteriological ambitions of all those who could reasonably 
be circumscribed under its very comprehensiveness. 

Numerous ulama and Sufis such as Suhrawardl were drawn in as 
participants in this program, entering into patronage relationships in 
which their posts in Baghdad’s ribats and madrasas seems to have been 
direcdy tied to their willingness to serve as ambassadors, transmit cer- 
tain texts, and hold public preaching sessions at pulpits associated with 
the caliphate. As we have already seen, Suhrawardl was part of this 
group, but Angelika Hartmann’s characterization of him as al-Nasir’s 
advisor ( Ratgeber ) and court theologian ( Hojiheologe ) is something of an 
overstatement, and her reading of the role which he played in the 
caliph’s comprehensive program of reform and centralization is a bit 
too optimistic. 1 1 While it is certain that Suhrawardl served al-Nasir as an 
ambassador and public preacher and did indeed support the caliphate, 
such a grand role is not easily extracted from the sources. 

When read in the aggregate, what the sources evince rather is that 
the figure of Suhrawardl represents but a particularly well-documented 
example of a type and an instance, an individual whom we know so 
much about not because he was the court theologian of one of the 
last Abbasid caliphs but rather because he was something else first, 
something important enough to certain individuals that they took it 
as their task to preserve his memory and the texts which he com- 
posed. There are many others whose presence in the historiography 
and prosopography bearing directly upon al-Nasir’s Baghdad are just 
as, and often much more, visible than Suhrawardl, but because they 
neither became eponyms of a particular tanqa lineage nor possessed a 

10 Dhahabl mentions that at one point during the middle of his reign, al-Nasir threat- 
ened to renounce the caliphate and become a Sufi, donning a khirqa made expressly 
for him in one of Baghdad’s ribats (SJV, 22:202). On this, see Hartmann, “Wollte der 
Kalif Sufi werden? Amtstheorie und Abdankungsplane des Kalifen an-Nasir li-Dln 
Allah (reg. 1 180-1225),” in U. Vermeulen and D. de Smet, eds., Egypt and Syria in the 
Fatimid, Ayyubid and Mamluk Eras (Leuven: Uitgeverij Peeters, 1995), 175-205. 

11 Nsr., 245-254; and, idem, “al-Nasir,” EE, 7:999-1000. Many years earlier Ritter 
similarly characterized al-Suhrawardi: “er wurde von dem Khalifen Nasir (575 622 h) 
zum saibas-suyujj von Bagdad ernannt und scheint die Rolle eines Hoftheologen 
gespielt zu haben” (“Philologika IX”, 37), something which I have come across in the 
works of Taeschner and other German scholars before Hartmann, all using the same 
term (Hojiheologe). I suspect a bit of textual archeology would uncover an earlier (late 
19th-century?) Urtext for this problematic characterization. 
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body of disciples and heirs who took it as their task to preserve their 
memory and the texts which they composed, they are easily pushed 
into the background. 

In fact, it is only many years after al-Nasir’s grand program of consoli- 
dation and centralization had come to an end when we find Suhrawardl 
explicidy enunciating a vision which moves beyond his earlier affirmation 
of allegiance to a Qurayshl-'AbbasI Imam in the terms laid out by the 
siyasa shar'iyya theorists, and whether or not one can advance the idea, 
as Hartmann has done, that such an enunciation constitutes the thought 
of a powerful Hojiheologe und Ratgeber and that it represents a coherent 
ideology which fueled Suhrawardl’s earlier ambassadorial activities on 
behalf of al-Nasir between 588/1192 and 618/1221, is a matter of how 
far one wants to push the sources. The fact is that it is only in those two 
very late polemics against Peripatetic philosophy — the first composed a 
year before al-Nasir’s death in 62 1 / 1 224 and the second during the reign 
of al-Mustansir (r. 623-640/1226-1242) — where Suhrawardl explicidy 
devotes space to the subject of the caliphate and its relationship with 
the ta ’ifa for whom he spoke, the most telling enunciation, brief as it is, 
being found in two short sections of the latter work. Here, the shaykh 
locates the sufiyya as mediators between the caliphate and those below 
them, but in turn binds the caliphate to the very existential specificities 
which give the sufiyya their authority in the first place: 

God has made the caliphate a mediator ( wasita ) between Him and His 
creatures, and the Sufi, when he has reached the end of his journey and 
has attained the rank of shaykhood ( mashyakha ), the mediator between him 
and the sincere aspirant (murid sadiq ). The caliph (imam) is the absolute 
mediator and the Sufi the one who serves to mediate the surma to both 
die aspirant (murid) and the seeker (tdlib). This connection (rnunasaba) is 
rooted in the fact that the caliph’s order (amr) is God’s order and his ruling 
(hukm) God’s ruling, just as my paternal uncle Abu 1-Najlb al-Suhrawardi 
has informed us . . . God’s Messenger said: ‘He who has obeyed me has 
obeyed God and he who has disobeyed me has disobeyed God, and he 
who obeys the commander (al-amir) obeys me and he who disobeys the 
commander disobeys me.’ Furthermore, as God said: ‘if We had made 
it an angel, We should have sent him as a man, and We certainly have 
caused them confusion in a matter which they have already confused’; 
that is, ‘in the form of a man’ because his power is disposed in the phe- 
nomenal world (Jdlam al-shahada) through measuring out wisdom (hikma) 
and as such the phenomenal world is kept in order by the caliph, and 
through his beneficial agency its maintenance is ensured. God does not 
choose one for the caliphate save that he has demonstrably perfected 
the actualization of the divine attributes (akhldq alldh) in his own ethical 
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constitution, his final attainment being none other than the state of the 
Sufi, who is perfect and has reached the furthest limit, and only the state 
of prophethood is more powerful than this. 12 

Preceded by a section which makes reference to the new rule of al- 
Nasir’s grandson (al-dawla al-mustandriyya ), following this enunciation 
Suhrawardl goes on to once again articulate his vision of the existential 
and epistemic changes effected upon the psycho-spiritual constitution 
by pursing the Sufi path, legitimizing the authority of the caliphate on 
grounds already familiar to us from his earlier discourse on the state 
of the otherworldly-ulama and sufiyya. In a certain sense, he adds a 
layer to the established siydsa shariyya discourse by fusing its vision and 
prescriptions on the constitution of caliphal authority and legitimacy 
with those possessed by his own td’ifa, a group whom in turn he situates 
within a soteriologicaly consequential figuration of mediatory power and 
providential responsibility for maintaining the integrity of the original 
dispensation in time and space. However, when read bearing in mind 
Suhrawardl’s vision of the soteriological authority of his td’ifa , effected 
as it is by pursing the Sufi path and either circumscribing or excluding 
all those who do not, then the caliph is a mediator only if he possesses 
the existential state of the Sufi who, by default then, actually stands 
above him. While certainly adding to the other locations of authority 
in which al-Nasir strategically inserted himself, this statement tells us 
more about the broader symbolic implications of claiming such status 
rather than a new Chalifutstheorie which, as Hartmann has characterized 
it, rejected the principle of consensus (ijmd') in electing, maintaining 
allegiance to, and defending a legitimate imam as understood in the 
juridical formulation of khilafa/imdma. 

Indeed, Suhrawardl did defend the caliphate, but only in ways famil- 
iar to the siydsa shariyya discourse, enunciating his allegiance not only 
in his A lam al-hudd, but on numerous public occasions, not the least 
of which was his mission to the Khwarazm Shah 'Ala 1 al-Dln during 
which he unsuccessfully argued for the legitimacy and authority of a 
Qurayshl-'AbbasI imam in Baghdad on the basis of al-Nasir’s lineage, 

12 al-Suhrawardl, Idalat al J iyan, fol. 88a~89b; the Qur’anic reference is to 6:9. In 
what seems to be the oldest of the three copies of the text (MS. Bursa, Ulu Cami 
15974), this section on the caliphate is comprised of two fasts (fol. 84a-90b), of which 
the mid 7th/ 14th-century copy MS. Siiley., Hamidiye 144727 preserves only the second 
(fol. 135aM35b), and the early 8th/ 15th-century copy MS. Kop. 1589, fol. 74a~97b 
(on the margins) neither 
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not on the basis of his possessing the qualities of a Sufi shaykh. Defend- 
ing the caliphate was not Suhrawardl’s first order of business in any 
case, rather it was quite secondary to something which was ultimately 
of much greater consequence. When those texts which Hartmann has 
read as documents reflecting Suhrawardl’s role as al-Nasir’s Hofiheologe 
such as the A ‘lam al-hudd, Kashf al-fadd’ih, Idalat al-iydn , and even his 
two Persian Futuwwat-ndmas are read alongside those works concerned 
with his primary forte, the sciences of the sufiyya, it quickly becomes 
apparent that Suhrawardl pursued what amounted to a ‘dual policy’, 
one whose first aim was to establish and enunciate the authority of 
his own td’ifa and to either circumscribe or exclude all competing 
group solidarities under its master isrmd. While each of these texts can 
certainly be situated within al-Nasir’s program in spirit, it is dear that 
their primary aim was not to support the caliphate and defended its 
policies, and when the fact of the very late dates of composition of 
two of them are brought into consideration it becomes all the more 
necessary to re-examine them. 

The question then is what did someone like al-Nasir find in an indi- 
vidual such as Suhrawardl — or for that matter Ibn Sukayna, Radi al-Din 
TalqanI, or Abu Salih Nasr b. 'Abd al-Razzaq — which was valuable 
enough to enter into a patronage relationship with them in the first place 
and then to deploy it for political gain in the second? Similarly, how 
should the statements of an individual who served neither as a ‘court 
theologian’ nor whose primary concern lay in defending the caliphate 
be understood vis-a-vis the policies of the patron who supported the 
very ribats in which he lived and worked? To answer these questions 
each of the three textual instances of what might be construed as 
Suhrawardl’s participation in al-Nasir’s program must be interrogated, 
beginning with a creed composed sometime before 605/ 1 208-1 209, 
then his two Futuwwat-namas composed sometime around 618/1221, 
and finally the two polemics against Peripatetic philosophy which he 
composed in 621/1224 and sometime after 622/1226 respectively. 

A Sufi Creed 

Unlike the manuals of Qushayif and Abu 1-Najlb al-Suhrawardl, or 
later those of KashanI and Bakharzl, the Awarif al-ma ‘drif does not 
begin with a creed, something which might seem a bit unusual until 
one recalls that Suhrawardl was already transmitting a creed, the A 1dm 


\ 
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al-huda , among his disciples, a text whose ten chapters Kashani later 
reproduced almost verbatim at the beginning of his Misbah al-hidaya 
before launching into a rewriting of the first chapter of the Awdrif 
al-madrif proper. 13 As we have seen, Suhrawardl considered adherence 
to a sound creed a sine qua non for entering the Sufi path, and in addi- 
tion to the A ‘lam al-huda in fact, he treats such issues in his two shorter 
handbooks, the Jadhdhdb al-qulub and Irshad al-mundm , as well as in his 
Hilyat al-faqir al-sadiq ft Ttasawwuf. 

In all of these texts, Suhrawardl leaves little room for doubt as to his 
particular juridico-theological affiliation, presenting his readers with a 
creed which is clearly Shalil-Asbarite in perspective but which is at the 
same time quite reconciliatory and moderate. In this, the text can be 
situated in the ethos of al-Nasir’s ideological program, the da‘wa hadiya, 
a program of propaganda which called for a certain rapprochement 
between various sectarian communities and dogmatic trends and the 
(re)centralization of identity and allegiance in a broader jamad-sunm 
community under the all-embracing shadow of the caliph himself This 
program was propagated early on by, among many others, Shaft r ulama 
and Sufi masters such as the shaykh al-shuyukh Sadr al-Dln al-Nlsabun, 
and seems to have continued in one form or another throughout al- 
Nasir's reign. 

What is included and left out such a creed is telling, serving as a 
diagnostic for locating a particular author wit hin a broader field of 
discourse populated by certain theological trends, clusters of texts, and 
group affiliations. Here we find Suhrawardl firmly situating himself 
within the urban Shafi l-Sufi tradition long associated with Baghdad, 
a tradition which although rooted in a diffuse ShaffT-Aslfarite identity 
was framed by a broader /ama-f-st/tzm cornmunalism and .s/wrT-minded- 
ness which, as evinced in the synonymity between his and al-Jllam’s 
prescriptions dealing with ribat- based Sufism, transcended juridical 
identities. 14 As with most Sunni creeds, however, in the A‘lam al-huda 


13 SQ_, 0.8*36 (his doctrine on God’s attributes .and acts being discussed further in his 
creed, the Luma' ft i-i‘tiqad, at the beginning of a work on the conditions of discipleship, 
the Bulghat al-maqasid, and in another creed, the al-Fusiil fi Tusul [each in TTialath rasa’il 
li-qushqyn, ed. al-Tablaw! Sa’d (Cairo: Matbaat al-Amana, 1988)}; AdM, 1—5 / Milson, 
Rule, 28-30; Kashani, Misbah, 14—55;. and, Bakhanzl, Fusus al-addb, 3-7. Chapters 5—28 
of al-Kalabadhl’s Ta'arruf can also be considered a creed inasmuch as they deal with 
the questions usually treated in such works and are arranged in the typical fashion 
(33-57/Arberry [trans.J, The Doctrine, 14x72). The same holds for the lengthy Hanball 
creed furnished by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl in the Gfmnya (1:121-167). 

14 Much the same is evinced in the juridical and professional identities of those with 
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Suhrawardl does not speak explicitly on behalf of a particular juridical 
or theological school in any case, but rather on behalf of the Sunni 
community as a whole, the ahl al-mnna wa-l-jamaa. Such should not be 
taken as solely as an enunciation of adherence to the Nasirian da wa 
hadiya, but rather as reflective of an established discourse among the 
ulama on primary matters of faith (usul al-dm), a discourse which is 
inevitably possessed of a certain intra-theological syncretism in any 
event. Thus while clearly adhering to the Shafi'l-Ash arite definition of 
faith (man), on other questions such as the nature of the beatific vision 
(ruyat allah ) and saintly miracles (, karamdt ) he follows a Hanafi-Matundl 
line of thinking and presentation as well as displaying a certain anti- 
rationalism characteristic of the Hanbalites. 15 Such divergences should 
not be taken prima fade as a programmatic attempt at ecumenicalism 
as such, but rather inter alia as both a reflection of the fluidity and 
amorphous nature of theological discourse among early 7th/ 13th- 
century urban ulama generally and the idiosyncrasies of Suhrawardl’ s 
conception of the particular . Persmengruppe for whom he appointed 
himself a spokesmen. 


whom Suhrawardl studied as well as those students, disciples, and seekers who heard 
haMth and took the kMrqat al-tabarruk from him, a group while comprised largely of 
self-identified Shafifs also counted in its ranks no small number of Hanbalites such as 
the aforementioned Ibn Nuqta, or Kamal al-Dln al-Shahr5yam (d. 672/1273), ‘Abd 
al-Samad al-Baghdadt (d. 676/1277), Ibn al-Mukharriml (d. 688/1289), Rashid al-Dlri 
al-Sallami (d. 707/1307), and : others. 

15 In his definition of faith, Suhrawardl does not stray far from the typical Sunni 
elaboration of the Qur’anic formula as generally understand by Shafi‘l-Ash‘arites, 
namely stressing both verbal profession (iqrar bi-l-Usdn ) and internal conviction {tasdxq 
al-jinan ) on belief in God’s unicity,’ His angels, books, messengers, the Last Day, and 
the predestination of both good and evil, and that faith is subject to increase and 
decrease, works (“ amal ) generally. seen as perfecting, but not necessary, to faith (( jQb, 
fob 3a-3b, 10a; idem, Hilyat, 1 15b); see, e.g., af Ash‘an, K al-luma’, ed. and trans. RJ. 
McCarthy as The Theology of al-Ash'aii (Beirut: Imprimerie.CathoUque, 1953), 75/104; 
but cf. idem, ‘Aqida, art. 24 (a creed embedded in idem, al-Ibqna ‘an usul al-Syana r .trans. 
W.C. Klein as The Elucidation of Islands Foundation [New Haven: AOS, 1940], 49-55. 
Generally, the ShSfll-Ash'ariie definition differed from the Hanaft-Matundl which held 
that faith cannot increase or decrease and which stressed verbal profession, , e.g., Fiqh 
Mar II, art. 18; al-Tah&wi, Bay tin al-suma, art. 23; and, al-Nasaft, Aqaid, art. 20 (all 
trans. Watt, op. cit., 48-56, 62-67; 8<f-85), although this was often joined with both 
inner conviction and/or ‘knowing by the heart’ {mdrifat bi-l-qalb ), such as in the W AM 
Harnfa (trans. Watt, op. cit., 57-60). The Hanball position,, on the other hand, tended to 
privilege verbal profession ( qawl ) and works (‘ amal ) as necessary for faith, often adding 
intention (myya) as well (e.g. Aqida I, art. 1 [trans. Watt, op. cit., 33—39; and, Ibn Batta, 
K. al-sharh wa-l-ibana ‘aid usul al-sunnat wa-l-diyana, ed. and trans. Henri Laoust in La 
profession de foi d’Ibn Batta (Damascus: Institut Fran^ais de Damas), 47-50/77-83. 
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As with his forays into the Jutuwwa and his engagement in polemics 
against thefalasifa, Suhrawardl’s creed evinces his dual strategy, arguing 
for the heirship of the otherworldly-ulama / sufiyya and the necessity of 
their myaba in ensuring the perpetuation of the original dispensation in 
time and space, implicitly locating that authority under the umbrella 
of a universally recognized, Qurayshl- Abbas! imam who in patronizing 
such a ta’ifa ensures both the integrity and continuity of that niydba 
and the maintenance of the comprehensive jama%surau unity which 
it effects. In pursuit of this dual strategy Suhrawardl’s creed further 
softens the type of via media associated with certain watersheds in the 
history of the Islamic religious sciences such as al-Shafi'i (d. 204/820) 
and al-Ash'an (d. 324/935), like both looking to secure legitimacy for 
a particular epistemological element (in this case the mystical and not 
the rational) alongside the traditional sources (Qur’an, Hadlth, ijmd c ) 
championed by the Hadlth Folk/ Hanbalites as the sole generative 
materials of belief and praxis. 

In this, Suhrawardl was in no way unique, for all such ulama of 
any consequence, ‘rationalist’ and ‘traditionalist’ alike, constructed 
their respective projects as comprehensive enunciations of interpretive 
authority which, whether explicitly or implicitly, through exclusion 
or circumscription, situated themselves within and among whichever 
competing discourses might happen to share, contest, or even simply 
impinge upon the same discursive space. For the early 4th/ 1 Oth-century 
theologian al-Ash'an it was the Mu'tazilites and traditionists/Hanbalites, 
for a late 4th/ 10th-century Sunni revivalist such as Ghazall, the dialecti- 
cal theologians, Isma'llis, and philosophers, for a late-5th/l lth-century 
jurist and alim such as Ibn ‘Aqll (d. 513/1119) the Shafi'l/Hanafl- 
Ash'arites and certain circles of his own Hanball madhhab, and for a 
mid-to-late 6th/ 1 2th-century jurist, muhaddith, polemicist, and all-around 
Hanball alim like Ibn al-jawzl all of those dialectical theologians, Sufis, 
philosophers, and hidden heretics sowing dissension among the popu- 
lace of Baghdad. For an early 7th/ 13th-century Shafi'l ’alim and Sufi 
shaykh such as Suhrawardl, it was those worldly-ulama, Peripatetic 
philosophers, traditionists (Hanbalites), and rationalists (Ash'arites) 
whose varying claims to exegetical authority and mutual antagonism 
posed a challenge to his own ideal of a cohesive community of spirit- 
ual brethren organized under an authoritative shaykh, and, perhaps 
by extension, a challenge to his patron’s ideal of a unified Abode of 
Islam organized under his own person. 
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Although reflective of the ethos of al-Nasir’s da'wa hadiya in its attempt 
to effect a certain detente between the Hanbalites and Ash'arites by 
counseling both to soften their position on contentious issues and to 
take seriously the destructive consequences of impugning and antago- 
nizing one another, the A ‘ lam al-huda does not mention al-Nasir. At the 
same time, however, like al-Nasir’s da‘wa hadiya the work was clearly 
directed at a broader public, being composed in Mecca at the request 
of an individual whom Suhrawardl simply calls a ‘brother Muslim’, 
a request which as a member of the otherworldly-ulama he felt duty 
bound to oblige: 

While I was in pious residence ( mujawir ) in Mecca I was asked by a 
brother Muslim whilst he and I were circumambulating the Holy Ka'ba 
to compose for him a creed to which he could adhere . . . but I delayed 
for a while because I considered time in Mecca to be very precious, too 
precious to be occupied by things other than prayer, circumambulation, 
and reciting the Qur’an, in addition to such diversions such as eating, 
sleeping, and the matters of necessity. However, this bother’s question was 
demanding that its right {haqq) be fulfilled, and at that point I knew that 
if I were to slacken the bridle of desire — by that which the soul embraces 
the study of books, quoting authoritative works, restricting it to what is 
mentioned in supported hadtths, and studying divergent teachings — then 
there would be too many distractions from my main task for which my 
limited time could not allow. So, I sought what was best and supplicated 
at the multazam hoping for a good omen, adhered to the pillars and the 
covering of the Ka'ba, beseeching God to keep up my determination in 
hopes that my prayer be answered, that my work be made sincere in its 
objective, and that I be safeguarded from error and mistake. After seek- 
ing what was best and supplicating, I drew out the sweet uses of this 
compendium from my inner being. While composing it, I imposed upon 
myself that my heart would look to God and seek recourse with Him, 
and whenever my mind began to hesitate in anything concerning it, I 
would circumambulate the Ka'ba until I was capable of expressing it; 
and thus I entided it: The Signs of Guidance and the Creed of the God-fearing, 
arranging it into ten sections . 16 

The autodidactic procedure of composition which Suhrawardl describes 
here is important, for although only mentioning the Sufis by name once 
throughout the entire treatise, when read alongside the enunciation of 
the genealogically and existentially predicated authority of the sufiyya 


16 AH, 46 . 
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which frames his thinking, this creed clearly evinces the comprehensive 
reach of his vision, furnishing a particularly telling example of how he 
envisioned that authority being translated into actual discursive spaces 
in a systematic form. In essence, this creed is none other than that of 
the world-renouncing film, the muntahl whose soul has reached a state 
of equanimity and whose heart is perpetually enveloped in the light 
of the divine effusion: 

Praise be to God who lifts the veils of the heart from the spiritual insight 
( basair ) of the Folk of Love ( ahl al-widad ), and guides them by the light 
of him whom He has chosen to the straightest ways of guidance. He 
purifies their souls from worldly desire so that they travel the most bal- 
anced path of renunciation and protects their hearts through sound belief 
against deviation caused by the carnal passions. He conveys them to the 
spring of pure certainty so that their minds are cut off from the stuff 
of doubt and obstinacy, and the cups of their understanding are filled 
to the brim from the Kawthar of marvelous knowledge. By means of 
the constant outpourings of His assistance, the splendor of the felicity 
of mystical knowing ( manfa ) and the glad tidings of having achieved the 
goal are recognized on their faces . . . Know — may God assist you! — the 
creed which is protected against passions is a creed produced in a living 
heart through the recollection of God, a heart bedecked by piety and 
supported by guidance, a heart in which shines the light of faith, a light 
whose effects are apparent on the outer being ... it is a heart which God 
has returned to the splendor of its original nature ( fitra ) and a heart which 
He has cleansed from the effects of every hearsay which accrue to the 
najs, effects which imprint it with various idle suppositions and chimeras. 
It is a heart so fully preoccupied that suppositions and imaginative fan- 
cies are denied access, and indeed there is nothing like this heart except 
for the heart of the world-renouncer ( al-zahid ji ' l-dunya ), because he has 
a heart surrounded by light, and verily the heart surrounded by light is 
none other than the heart of the renunciant . 17 

As he would do later with the Jutuwwa, in this work Suhrawardl cir- 
cumscribes the authority of the worldly-ulama by attending to the 
language and structure of a familiar discourse, writing in a genre inti- 
mately associated with group identities (the ‘aqida) yet at the same time 
placing himself above it and those with whom it is associated by not 
seeking recourse with established authorities, analogical reasoning, or 
rational argument. His account of the composition of this ! aqida is not 
an apology, but rather a co-optative device which in its very rhetoric 


7 Ibid., 49. 
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repositions exegetical, and thus mediatory and ultimately soteriological 
authority, into the hands of the only legitimate heirs to the prophets, 
those otherworldly-ulama and sufiyya like himself who in dinging to the 
Ka'ba and supplicating God for right guidance could not be guided 
but to the straightest of paths. 

Whether or not the ‘worldly-ulama’ would have accepted such a 
configuration of authority (course most would not) is a moot point, for 
in this creed Suhrawardl was not speaking to them, but rather to those 
who have already vested this type of authority with meaning, an enun- 
ciation of authority which, as we have seen in each and every step of 
Suhrawardl’s career, not only outwardly adhered to the collective body 
of rules, norms, behaviors, genres, institutions, and forms of individual 
and collective practice shared and accepted as natural and proper in the 
broader culture of religious learning of the ulama but envisioned itself 
as participating from within that very structure in the same process of 
working out a comprehensive soteriology in real terms: 

Most Muslims adhere to a creed whose apodictic proofs ( adilla ) are firmly 
established among them, and whose decisive proofs (barahiri) are obvious 
through consideration. When the world-renouncing scholar considers 
them, however, he finds them remaining forever in imitation ( taqlld ), yet 
they persist in believing they are possessed of a complete and perfect 
theology, but when you consider their states you will find them to be but 
mere imitators of those whom they consider to be the best among them. 
Their opinions are none other than those of their eponymous authorities 
( rnashayikh ) and religious leaders ( aimrm ), and they believe that these men 
possess the capacity of knowledge and mastery of what is sound, and thus 
receive their creed and its demonstrative proofs from them, dictating their 
imaginative fancies from what they hear and thinking that they possess 
mastery, ‘each party rejoicing in that which is with itself ’. 18 

Here, Suhrawardl situates himself within the general Shaffi-Ash'arite 
distain for imitation {taqlld) on the part of commoners on basic mat- 
ters of faith {usul al-din ), but in his discussion quickly moves towards a 
characteristically Hanball conception which tended to understand the 
term, non-pejoratively, in reference to the imitation of the traditions 
of the Prophet and his Companions . 19 Finding only unanimity and no 
dissention on a single point of belief among that community due to 

18 Ibid., 50. The final reference is to Qur’an 30:32. 

19 See, e.g., Fiqh Akbar III, art. 1; Laoust, La profession de foi , 7 fn. 2, 9-10, fn. 1; 
Makdisi, Ibn Aqil , 66-68; and, for the ShafiT-Ash'arite position, Norman Galder, 
“Taklld,” El\ 10:137. 
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the presence of the Prophet, Suhrawardl implicitly connects this type 
of taqlid with the genealogically and existentially derived representative 
authority { niyaba ) of the world-renouncing ‘ alim who, if he happens to 
be a director of a ribat, possess an obligation to provide the ordinary 
believer (e.g., mustarshid ) with guidance: 

As for one who does not keep much company with scholars, he may 
still adhere to a creed, but hears it from the company he keeps and 
from those of his neighborhood and locality with whom he fraternizes. 
Thus, he adheres to that to which they adhere and charges with unbelief 
those who does not believe as they do. Sometimes, many of those who 
think such things join up with some commoner who claims that he has 
obtained a demonstradve proof, and like him they become imitators. 
Their souls are such that they absorb, are imprinted, and inscribed by 
various things of which their possessors take no notice, for they are 
naturally disposed to and have an innate propensity for such, and for 
this there is a profoundly deep and unusual interpretation. When this 
trial (fitrn) becomes a widespread affliction, there is no path to salvation 
save for sincerity of want and the goodness of seeking refuge with a 
master ( mawla) who removes obscurity and guides whosoever from the 
Muslim community (itmma) who happens to be knocking upon the door 
of request to the Absolute Truth (al-haqq al-sarf). Such a one is he whose 
heart has been denuded of passion and who has obtained the position of 
giving good guidance ijhtuldj. He looks upon those who are veiled with 
a merciful eye and not even for an instant is hard-hearted towards any 
and all of the religious scholars ( arbab ikhtilqf al-ara’ kqffat m ) or any and 
all of the Muslim masses ( ahl al-qibla min al-muslmin kqflat™); and we seek 
God’s assistance in understanding the needs of those seekers asking for 
guidance (< il-0ibin al~mustarshidm). 20 - - 

Like many Sunni creeds, the A c lam al-huda is apologetic in nature and 
hortatory in tone, utilizing the explicative and defensive method familiar 
to medieval Muslim polemic in general and dialectical theology in par- 
ticular (e.g., ‘if they say x, I sayjr’) yet the opponent whom it engages 
and the nature of its arguments are idiosyncratic to its author, colored 
by Suhrawardl’s vision of various Personengruppen being demarcated in 
existential terms and an epistemological position which privileges direct 
and unmediated experience over and against discursive reasoning and 
logic, something which inevitably limits him to traditional arguments, 
namely those arguments from scriptural authority, for those in need of 


20 AH, 50-5 1 ; cf. al-Ghazall, Faysal al-tafriqa bayna ‘ l-isldm wa-l-zandaqa, trans. Sher- 
man Jackson as On the Boundaries of Ideological Tolerance in Islam (Oxford and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 2002), 88-89. 


such a creed (i.e., non-Sufis) by definition could not validate its articles 
on epistemological grounds. Such was the type of authority which al- 
Na§ir purchased, something which if it had not possessed a ready market 
would have most certainly been more trouble than it was worth. 

Arranged into ten chapters, the A'lam al-huda more or less follows 
the standard outline of such creeds, organized into discrete sections 
devoted first to the typical theological questions iilahiyyat) and then to 
the typical traditional questions (samlyyat), affirming those things which 
would be acceptable to most within th ejamat-sunm fold, and glossing 
over or repositioning those things which might be causes for contro- 
versy and division. Thus, on the nature of God Suhrawardl affirms the 
typical Ash'arite and Maturfdl position of ‘declaring incomparability’ 
(tanzlh), affirming that God is one, utterly unique and other, existing 
sempiternally (azaliyya) and eternally a parte post (abadiyya), unrestricted 
by spatial, temporal, or modal signifiers, named ‘only by what He 
named Himself’, and known by attributes but only amodally. As with 
the divine will, the attributes of the essence and the attributes of the 
acts are inscrutable and are to be accepted without inquiring into their 
modality, they are known only through revelation and fall far beyond 
the capacity of the intellect i'aql) and its rational judgments to even 
begin to conceive their nature and significance. 21 

Likewise, on the complicated issue of freewill and predestination, 
Suhrawardl generally follows the Ash arite-Maturldl doctrine of trying 
to reconcile the divine decree (qadar) with human moral responsibility, 
stating that human acts and their outcomes are created by God and 
appropriated by creatures through the modality of acquisition ( kasb / 
iktisab), God simultaneously creating both the act and the power to 


21 AH, 52-60, 69-73; cf. idem, Hilyat, fol. 1 15a; and, IrM, fol. 32a-32b; KB, 110—1 11, 
169, 232. Following the typical differentiation between the attributes of the divine 
essence (pjat dhdtiyya ) and the attributes of acts (spat fi'liyya ), Suhrawardl states that the 
seven attributes of the essence are necessarily connected with the divine essence (al- 
dtet) but are known only through their corresponding qualifcatives, e.g. life to living 
{hayydt to hayy), power to powerful ( qudra to qddir), knowledge to knowing (‘ilm to. Wm), 
and so forth. The quintessential expression — the primary points of which Suhrawardfs 
statement is in full accordance — is found in. al-GhazSll’s “Exposition of the Sunni 
Creed Embodied in the Two Phrases of the Profession of Faith” ( Tarjamat ‘aqtdat ahl 
al-sunmiji kakmtay al-shahddal in the first section (fisl) of- the second book of the Ifiyd’ 
(2: 108-1 10 [the points of which are expounded upon in the 3rd section of the same 
book in a resume of his R. quddyyafi qawd’id al-’aqKid, a creed written for the people 
of Jerusalem during the period of his famous crisis] ; trans. W.M. Watt in Islamic Creeds, 
73-79), hereafter cited as Tarjamat ' aqida . 
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act but the latter possessing no casual efficacy. While referencing the 
doctrine of acquisition however, Suhrawardl’s analysis is elusive and he 
ultimately shifts the focus away from speculation to unqualified adhere to 
the divine law as made know through revelation without ‘asking how 5 . 22 
Similarly, on the decisive issue of God’s speech, Suhrawardl attempts 
to strike a balance between opposing views on the relationship between 
the Qur’an as verbum dei and its actual sounds and letters as reproduced 
on the tongues of men and sheets of paper, saying: 

Some say: there is no letter or sound for one who is too great to be 
present in them; while others say: there is a letter and a sound for one 
who is too exalted to be absent from them ... O’ brothers from among 
these two factions, the ideal path and the most balanced way is that you 
should abandon controversy ... for it is obvious to every intelligent person 
that when a servant says that the Qur’an is the word of God, he does 
so while believing that he is required to follow His commands and pro- 
hibitions, cling to His commandments and what He has made licit and 
illicit, give ear to His promise and threat, and carry out His rights and 
punishments . . . otherwise, when you deal with the eternal, your opponent 
deals with the created; you call him an unbeliever while he calls you the 
same. What then is your opinion about doing so without really acting 
in accordance with it? . . . Rather, engage in the recitation of God’s Book 
day and night and treat your prayers and other religious duties with cir- 
cumspection, for although the Book was sent down to you it can just as 
easily become an argument against you. The controversy in this matter is 
like their receiving a letter from a sultan which commands and prohibits, 
yet they quarrel over its handwriting, its manner of expression, and what 
it contains in terms of eloquent speech and felicitous expression; and 
thus their attention becomes distracted from that with which they were 
charged to do in the first place ! 23 

On the equally contentious issue of the anthropomorphic statements 
of the Qur’an and Hadlth he pursues the same detente, enjoining his 
reader to neither betake to anthropomorphism ( tashbih ) nor to ‘divesting 
God of His attributes’ ( ta r 0 ), saying: 

22 AH, 62^63. Conceptualizations of the doctrine of acquisition and its moral 
implications differed among various Ash'arite and Maturtdl thinkers, although was 
invariably mentioned as an article of faith, e.g., W Abi Hanifa, art. 15; al-Ash‘art, 'Acfida, 
arts. 15-16 (reflective of, idem, Ibana, 103-104, 107-111; K. al-luma', 54-69/76-96); 
FiqhAkbarll, art. 6; al-Kalabadhi, Ta'arruf, 46-47/Arberry (trans.), The Doctrine, 30-31; 
Fiqh Akbar III, art. 19; S(f, 0.35; idem, Luma' fi Ti'tiqdd, 28-29; al-Ghazall, Ihya’, 
1:131-135; and, GhT, 1:138-139 (whose use of the idea deserves further study). On 
the issue in general, see Louis Gardet, “Kasb,” EP, 4:693-694; and, idem, Les Grandes 
problemes tk la theobfe musulmane: Dieu et b destinee de hhomme (Paris: J. Vrin, 1967), 66-64, 
116-120, 128 132. 

23 AH, 65-67 (much condensed translation). 
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O’ brother Hanbalite, know that your brother Ash'arite does not betake 
to figurative interpretation except for whatever he imagines in regard 
to people being deceived by anthropomorphism and similarity. If sheer 
sitting is conceded to him he does not figuratively interpret it, so what 
need does he have for interpreting it figuratively if not for his fear of 
anthropomorphism? O’ brother Ash'arite, your brother Hanbalite is driven 
to debate and insistence due to his fear that denying and divesting is to 
recognize a hidden deception [in the revelation]. So, one should make 
peace with the other, the Hanbalite driving away from his mind the fear 
of hidden deception so that nothing of the sitting will elude him, and the 
Ash'arite driving away his fear of anthropomorphism and not persisting 
in figurative interpretation, so that the recognition of sheer sitting will 
not harm him. So let them both confirm without anthropomorphism 
and deny without divesting ! 24 

Asserting that the best position is to affirm, along with Malik b. Anas, 
that His sitting is known, but its modality ( kayfiyya ) is unknown, belief 
in it is obligatory and questioning it an innovation (bid'af Suhrawardl 
states that as one of the most complete acts of worship is the ame- 
lioration of enmity, it is imperative to understand that differences in 
interpretation are evinced only as per the relative intellectual and 
spiritual capacity of the interpreter, and that even the Prophet used to 
speak with people in accordance with their capacity to comprehend 
what he was saying. 25 

On the equally contentious issue of the beatific vision ( rfyat allah ) 
Suhrawardl affirms its reality based on the Qur’an and Hadlth, but 
qualifies it in typical Matundl fashion through an argument which 
differentiates between mere visual perception ( bi-l-absdr ) and actual 
apprehension or comprehension (idrak), positing that the vision (rufa) 
is apprehended not through the modality of physical sight but rather 
through a certain ‘spiritual eye’ which serves, like the heart, as an 
alternative instrument of perception. 26 He goes on to state, however, 


24 Ibid., 76-71; al-Tahawi, Bayan, art. 8; and, al-Ghazall, Faysal, 93, 107-108 

25 AH, 61-63. 

26 Ibid., 75-78; FiqhAkbarll, art. 17; al-Tahawi, Bayan, art. 6; al-Nasaft, Aqd’id, art. 
10; but cf. al-Kalabadhi, Ta'arruf, 42-43 / Arberry (trans.), The Doctrine, 24-26, which 
only presents al-Ash'art’s argument without mentioning the Matundl notion of vision by 
the heart, viz., al-Ash’an, Aqida, art. 22; idem, Ibana, 56-65; K. al-luma\ 32-36/45-52; 
idem, Maqdldt, 157, 213-217, 292; and, Fiqh Akbar III, art. 17; also al-Ghazall, Ihya’, 
4:577-578; but cf. the Hanball position which affirms visual perception (bi-l-absdr) and 
generally denies spiritual perception or perception by the heart, e.g., 'Aqida V, art. 6; 
GhT, 1:123; and, Ibn Qudama, ‘Aqldat, 109. On the debate and its origins, which was 
connected with much wider issues which Suhrawardl does not cover, see Gimaret 
“Ru’yat Allah,” EF, 8:648-649. 
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that the vision, which may or may not be the same as the visio beatified, 
is not limited to the Hereafter, the common believers experiencing it 
in the Hereafter just as the saints ( awliya ’) experience it in this world, 
and the elect of the saints experiencing it in the Hereafter just as the 
Prophet Muhammad did during his nocturnal journey . 27 In positing 
this idea, something which would have been vigorously objected to 
by most Hanballs, Suhrawardl certainly contradicts his stated aim of 
theological reconciliation, and one is left to wonder how this might 
have supported al-Na§ir’s da’wa hadiya. 

On those subjects generally construed as comprising the traditional 
questions ( scan fiydt), that is those things known only ex auditu (through 
the Qur’an and Hadlth), Suhrawardl affirms the basic articles of faith 
found in the vast majority of Sunni creeds. At the same time, however, 
his discussion of certain articles clearly evinces its grounding in the 
overarching vision framing his discourse on the sciences of the sufiyya 
and the role which they play in the disposition of the original dispen- 
sation in time and space. Thus, in his discussion of prophethood and 
in particular the veracity of the prophethood of Muhammad being 
evinced through evidentiary miracles (mujizdt), Suhrawardl posits a 
close connection typical of H ana ll- M a t u iTdT thinking — not generally 
shared by Ash'arites and Hanbalites as an article of faith — between 
such miracles and the reality of saintly miracles and supernatural 
feats (karamat/ ijabat), arguing that the latter are an affirmation of the 
former . 28 At the same time, he adheres closely to the line of thinking 
found in both the earlier Sufi handbooks and typical among Ash'arite 
thinkers, stipulating that saintly miracles and supernatural deeds are real 
but are qualitatively different from evidentiary miracles, and if they are 
displayed by an individual who does not perfectly adhere to the divine 
law are to be considered mere trickery and should be rejected . 29 

27 AH, 78;JQb, fol. 14b. 

28 AH, 79-82, which also affirms the importance of dream-visions and thus for his 
continual insistence on the necessity of istibhara {same in the Hanbafl Aqida I, art. 1 1); 
d-JQP, fol. 17a; and, IrM r £oL 36b-37a. The connection between evidentiary miracles 
and saintly miracles is made clear in a number of Hanaft-Matundl creeds, e.g. Ftqh 
Akbar II, art. 16; al-Nasafi, ‘Aqd’id, art. 26, but is clearly absent in ShafiT-Ash'arite 
creeds, including those written by Sufis such as Qushayi?, e.g., Luma' fi Ti'iiqad, 29-31; 
and, idem, Bulghat al-maqadd, 70-72; the various positions have been covered exhaus- 
tively by Richard Gramlich in The Wunder der Freunde Gottes (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 4987), 19-73. 

29 AH, 80; and, AM, fol. 2a, 36b-37b; see SL, 113. 1-1 18.6; Kalabadhl, Ta'amtf, 7 1-79 / 
Arberry {trans.j, The Doctrine, 57-66; SQ_, 0.35, 38.4, 52. 1 — 61 ; and, KM, 276-303/ 
Nicholson, The Kashf, 218-239. See further my entry “Karama,” Elr (forthcoming). 
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Having taken care of this issue, Suhrawardl then moves on to the 
perennially vexing issue of the Family and Companions of the Prophet. 
Here, he is transparently apologetic in his pronouncement, prefacing 
his discussion with a broad statement of inclusion which circumscribes 
the respective positions of the Sunnis and Shiites in a nebulous compre- 
hensiveness which links his vision of spiritual maturation as embedded 
in his delineation of the Sufi path with the politics of partisanship; 

Know that the inheritance ( mirath , ) of prophethood is knowledge (‘Urn), 
and that both the Prophet’s Companions ( ashab ) and the members of 
his House (ahl baytihi ) have inherited it. It is incumbent upon you to 
love all of them without inclining towards one or the other, for that is 
not but mere passion. This desire will not be taken away from you until 
something of the special love of God (mahabbat khassa) setdes down in 
your inner being. At that moment you will be freed from passion and 
will occupy yourself solely with what you have been given. Possessing 
a new clarity of vision, their good qualities will be revealed to you and 
whatever you may object to about one of them will be covered up, for 
being preoccupied with partisanship and examining their affairs is the 
occupation of the idle. 30 

Perhaps articulated in support of al-Nasir’s program of cultivating the 
ImamTs, Suhrawardl states that it is incumbent upon all believers to 
unconditionally love each and every companion and member of the ahl 
al-bayt without inclining to one or the other, saying that it is obligatory 
to love not only Abu Bakr, 'Umar, Uthman, and ‘All but also Fatima, 
al-Hasan, and al-Husayn, it being but the machinations of the nqfs which 
engenders debate about their affairs and relative virtues . 31 Implicitly, 
then, those in possession of the higher state of special love (mahabbat 
khassa) — which as we have already seen Suhrawardl connects with 
that critical point at which the nafs makes its transition from blaming 
(lawwdma) to tranquil ( mutma’inna ) and the voyager his transition from 
voyaging to flying — are existentially non-partisan in their leanings, 
embodying the jamat-sunni ideal of comprehensive moral and com- 
munal unity which al-Nasir tried so hard to localize the caliphate and 
Suhrawardl in the Sufi ribdts , 32 


30 AH, 83; cf. idem, Hilyat, fol. 1 15b; similar in al-TahSwl, Baydn, arts. 38-41; also 
'Aqida I, art. 12; and, al-Ash‘art, Aqida, art. 34; cf. Ibn Bafta, Ibana, 64-65/123-125. 

31 The pro-Imamt policies of al-Nasir were open and well known, something often 
earning him the disparagement of later historiographers who often speak about his 
Shiite leanings { mutashayyi '). On this and for references, see: Mr., 136-172; and, idem, 
“Al-Nasir,” El 2 , 7:1001. 

32 AH, 83-86; the typical article in Sunni creeds being to posit only the excellence, 
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On the final traditional questions normally dealt with in such creeds, 
eschatological matters, Suhrawardl affirms the cardinal points shared 
between the Shafi'l-Ash arites, Hanafi-Matundls, and Hanbalites as 
opposed to the Mutazilites and Philosophers, namely the cognizance 
of the deceased, the interrogation, pressure, and punishment of the 
grave, the physical resurrection of the body, the eschatological portents, 
the sensate nature of punishment and bliss, and, although debated, the 
eventual removal of the believing sinner (Jasiq) from the Fire. Likewise, 
the possibility of intercession is affirmed as is the reality of the pool 
(hawd), the scales ijmzdn), and the bridge (sir at), all of which Suhrawardl 
asserts — in a veiled criticism of those faldsifa and materialists who 
‘do not know how to weigh things save by essences and accidents yet 
believe themselves to be the salt of the earth’ — cannot be subject to 
rationalization and figurative interpretation but must be accepted as 
realities without inquiring about their nature or modality. 33 He closes 
the creed with the affirmation of the veracity of the caliphate and his 
adherence to the ijrna of the Sunni community quoted earlier. 

While the A ‘ lam al-hudd unequivocally enunciates its author’s adher- 
ence to the QurayshT-'AbbasI caliphate and the disposition of its 
authority as envisioned by the svydsa shariyya theorists, and while its 
call for reconciliation is reflective of al-Nasir’s program, it is clear 
that Suhrawardl wrote this work neither to defend the caliphate nor 
to localize sectarian identity under his person. What he did, rather, is 


in descending order, of the Prophet, Abu Bakr, TIthman, ‘All, and — either, explicitly 
or by implication — their right to the caliphate, e.g., W. Abi Hamfa, art 10; ‘Aqida I, art. 
13; ‘Aqida II, art. 13; al-Ash'art, Aqida, art. 35; idem , Ibdna, 133-136; Fiqh Akbar II, 
art. 10; Ibn Batta, Ibam, 61/113-115;. al-Tahawl, Bayon, art. 39; al-QushayrT, Luma‘ 
fi idem, Bulghat ql-maqasid, 77; al-GhazalJ, Tarjmnat ‘aqida, art. 25: idem, 

Ihyd\ 1:137; idem, al-Iqtisadfi ’1-i‘ltqhd, ed. Ibrahim Agah (jubukgu and Hiiseyin Atay 
(Ankara: NurMatbaasi, 1962), 242-246; al-Nasaft, ‘Aqald, arts. 27-28 ;GhT, 1:157-162; 
and, Ibn Qudama, ‘Aquket, 111. 

33 All, 87-91; cf. W. Abi Hamfa, arts. 19-21, 25; Aqida I, arts. 6-8; 'Aqtda V, arts. 
9 — 12; al-Ash‘aii, Aqida, arts. 4-5, 26-27, 30-31, 44-45, 48; idem, Ibdna, 130-132; 
al-KalSbadhl, Ta'arruf 54-57/Arberry (trans.). The Doctrine , 39-42; Fiqh Akbar II, 
arts. 20-21, 23, 29; al-Tahawl, Bayern, arts. 10-11, 25, 32-33, 43; Ibn Batja, Ibdna, 
53-55/93-100, 58/106-107; al-Nasaft, Aqd’id, arts. 17, 19; Fiqh Akbar in, arts. 25-27; 
al-Ghazaft, Tarjamat ‘aqida, arts. 1 7 — 24; idem, Ikya\ 1:135-137, 4:525-535, 543-563; 
idem, Iqifidd, 213-220; GkT, 1:140, 142-158; and,. Ibn Qudama, ‘Aqidat, 110-111. 
It should be noted that on each and every one of these points, the vast majority of 
Sunni creeds are in concordance with one another, the issue being to defend against 
metaphorical interpretation or denials of the corporality of those things associated 
with the eschatological narratives found in the Qur’an and Hadlth by the Mu tazilites 
and other rationalist thinkers. 


to argue for the authority of the particular Personengruppe for which he 
appointed himself a spokesmen, using the generic vehicle of the ‘ aqida 
to engage, and then circumscribe, the exegetical authority of those 
non-Sufi, worlclly-ulama, populating the same discursive and physical 
spaces in which he himself moved, grounding his exposition in the same 
existential and epistemological arguments framing his exposition of the 
sciences of the sufiyya, som e thing which many years later he would again 
deploy in his polemic against Peripatetic philosophy. Before reaching 
this point, however, Suhrawardl had to negotiate yet another aspect 
of his patron’s program, one concerned not with fundamental beliefs 
and theological arguments but rather with another source of potential 
disunity within the Abode of Islam, the fitly an. 

A Sethian Genealogy 

It is important to remember that a major part of al-Nasir’s broader 
program of centralization centered upon a sweeping project aimed at 
reorganizing the young-men’s clubs (Jutuwwa), a largely urban form 
of intentional social organization often identified with both the Iraqi- 
Iranian ‘Ayyartln and Syrian Ahdath who since the 4th/9th century 
had caused major headaches for rulers in times of crisis, transition, and 
political weakness. 34 Forging contacts with the jitydn of Baghdad shortly 
after his accession, al-Nasir was initiated into one of their branches 
in 578/1182-1 183 and thereafter slowly began to promulgate a series 
of moral and legal injunctions which eventually concentrated absolute 
authority for its rites and regulations in his own person. 35 The caliph’s 


34 Research on the Jutuwwa during the Islamic Middle Periods is fairly substantial, 
the works of Franz Taeschner and Claude Cahen being fundamental. Overviews with 
further references in Siileyman Uludag and Ahmet Yajar Ocak, “Fiitiiwet,” TDVtA , 
13:259-265; Claude Cahen, ‘“Ayyar,” Fir, 3:159-160; and, idem and Franz Taeschner, 
“Futuwwa,” EF, 2:961-962. 

35 The branch, which the Baghdadi fitydn called a bayt (pi. buyut), being the Rahha^yya 
and the initiation taking place at the hands of its current master, Shaykh ‘Abd al-jabbSr 
b. Salih al-Hanbaft (Ibn aI-Mi‘mar, K al-Jutuwwa, ed. MustafS Jawad and Muhammad 
Taqi ai-Dln al-Hilaft [Baghdad: Maktabat al-Muthanna, 1958], 146-147; al-Malik 
al-Mah?ur, Midmar al-kaqd‘iq wa-sirr al-khala’iq, ed. Hasan Habashi [Cairo: A'lam al- 
Kutub, 1968], 86; TIsl, 46:47 [kawddith, anno 578]; idem, Ibar, 4:232; and, At}, 3:409; 
also: Claude Cahen, “Notes sur les debuts' de la futuwwa d’aFNafiL” Oriens 6 (1953): 
18-19; Deodaat Breebaart, “The Development and Structure of the Turkish Futuwah 
Guilds” [Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 1961], 52-53; and, Ak, 94-96). Reforms 
included things such as a prohibition on shooting with pellets (ramy bi-l-btmduq) save 
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relationship with the jutuwwa was a life-long one, and some twenty-five 
years after having become an initiate, in 604/1207 he finally issued 
a decree in which he proclaimed himself its qibla and the apex of its 
hierarchy, outlining a series of principles and norms with which non- 
compliance was a capital offense. 36 

An important part of this reform was genealogical, for in addition 
to concentrating absolute authority for the Jutuwwa in his own person 
on the basis of prophetic hadith , al-Nasir promulgated a new initiatic 
chain which brought it from ‘All b. Abl Talib down to his own person, 
and on its basis sent out specially designated agents to initiate sultans 
and princes, instituted what developed into a niqaba intended to rep- 
resent the entire corporate body of Baghdadi fityan, and sponsored 
the composition and dissemination of manuals outlining its principles 
and practices. 37 It is in conjunction with one of his official missions on 
behalf of al-Nasir where we find Suhrawardl engaging in at least one 
of these reforms, composing two handbook on th e Jutuwwa which seem 
to have been intended for dissemination in Seljuk Anatolia. 

Perhaps more so than the others, however, these treatises call into 
question the nature of Suhrawardl’s support for his patron’s program, 
clearly evincing his dual strategy of privileging his own program of 


with his permission as well as a prohibition on flying carrier pigeons (al-tuyur al-mmasSt) 
save with birds obtained from his own aviary, the latter obviously aimed at regulating 
communications networks (KT, 10:400; al-Malik al-Mansur, Midmar, 1 80; MZ, o. 1 :437; 
Breebaart, op. cit., .52-53, 58; Msr., 97-98; and, idem, ‘Al-Nasir,” Ef,999), - 

36 JM, 221-222 (text of decree cited on 223-225; also idem, ai-Manaqib al-‘abbadyya 
iva4~majakhir al-mustmdnyya, MS. Bibliotheque Nationale de France 6144, fob 138b- 
139b, in Ibn al-Mi‘mar, K al-Jutuwwa , 297-301); al-Khartabirff, Tukfat al-wasqya, fol. 
1 1 7 a- 1 1 7b (citation, next note); Cahen, “Notes,” 20-21; Mr., 101-102; and, idem, 
"Al-Nasir,” EF, 7:999. 

37 Franz Taeschner, “Futuwwa, eine gemeinschaftbildende Idee im mittelalterticher 
Orient und ihre verschiedene Erscheinungsforme,”: &hweiyerische$ Archiu jur Votksbmde 
52.2-3 (1956): 136-143; Cahen, “Notes,” 18-23; Msr., 92-107; and, idem, *&i-NsS$ir, M 
EP, 7:998—999. Despite the quick demise of the Na$irian Jutuwwa following the Mongol 
destruction of the Abbasid caliphate in 656/1258— although it did survive in Mamluk 
Egypt for a time— at least two such, manuals have been preserved, namely the afore- 
mentioned K. aljutumua composed by a high-ranking HanbaS Jutuwwa master known as 
Ibn al-Mi'mar (d. 646/ 1 248) and a short treatise entitled TMfijat al-wa$ay& imposed by 
one Ahmad b. Eyas al-NaqqSsh .al-Khartabirtt. The first was. edited by Mustafa Jawad 
and Muhammad TaqI al-Dln al-Hil&ll on the basis of a single unique manuscript (M$. 
Tub, MA VI 197) as A. al-Jutuwwa (ref. above), whereas the second, found in the same 
collection. as Suhrawardl’s two Futuwwat-namas, (MS. Siiley., Aya Sofya 2049, fol. 108a- 
1 1 7b) was published in facsimile with a Turkish translation by Abdiilbaki Golpinark in 
his collection of jutuwtvat-nanm : “Islam ve Turkillerinde futiiwet tejkilati ve kaynaklan,” 
Istanbul Dniverdksi Ik&sal Fakultesi Mecmuasi .11,1-4 (1949-1951): 205-231. 
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consolidation and dissemination at the expense of that of the patron 
who installed him in the very ribats from which he pursued it in the 
first place. Although Baghdad’s mutually antagonistic Han halites and 
Ash aritcs could most certainly be targeted as groups for circumscrip- 
tion by the sufiyya, in the case of the city’s fityan this would have been 
quite unwise, for to try to circumscribe or co-opt their institutions 
would be to challenge al-Nasir himself, and thus the shaykh had to 
look elsewhere. For this, he found a space just as heavily populated by 
Sufis, sympathetic ulama, and a particular grouping of fityan who by 
all accounts were closely associated with the Sufis, Seljuk Konya. 

Sometime after the death of his brother Kay KawQs I in 617/1220 
and his subsequent accession to the throne, the celebrated Seljuk sul- 
tan of Rum ‘Ala’ al-Dln Kayqubad (r. 616-634/1219-1237) seems to 
have sent word to Baghdad requesting a diploma of investiture over 
the domains he had inherited and perhaps with it the trousers of the 
Nasirian /sitaewa, his brother having received them from an envoy of 
al-Nasir (Majd al-Dtn Ishaq) after the conquest of Sinop in 611/1214. 
7k with a similar request sent many years earlier by the Ayyubid sul- 
tan al-Malik al-'Adil, al-Nasir responded by sending Suhrawardl, an 
individual who despite his age Of almost eighty lunar years was by all 
accounts still an active and vigorous presence in the ribdpi over which 
al-Nasir had confirmed his mashyakha following his mission to the 
Khwarazm Shah some four years earlier. By all accounts too, this was 
an important journey for Suhrawardl, one during which the shaykh 
not only received an honorable welcome from the sultan and met the 
aspiring Kubrawi master Najm al-Dln al-Razi Daya, but also seems 
to have developed important contacts with certain groups of fityan and 
ribdt - based Sufis populating the flourishing city of Konya. 

Certainly an event of little interest to the Iraqi and Syrian historiog- 
raphers, the details of the shaykh’s journey and his meeting with ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Kayqubad are preserved solely in the chronicle a chancellery 
official of the Rum Seljuk administration, Ibn-i BlbT(d. c. 683/1284), 
an account which in a florid Persian typical of the time evinces the 
well-known policy of the Rum Seljuks of supporting and patronizing 
religious scholars and Sufis. He begins: 

When the news of the waxing political power and good fortune of sultan 
‘Ala’ al-Din Kayqubad became known to the Caliphal Presence and the 
Court of the Imamate, al-Nasir li-Dih Allah, a decree of dominion and 
vicegerency over the jurisdiction of the lands of Rum was promulgated, 
and the caliph recognized his rulership by sending the divine— the Abfl 
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Yazld of the age and the second Junayd, who sits in the center of the 
dome of the saints and the god-fearing, heir to the knowledge of the 
prophets, quintessence of virtue and pure of the pure, knower of divine 
realities and scaler of heights and divine mysteries, the Flame of the 
Community and the Faith, Shaykh of Islam and of the Muslims, guide to 
kings and sultans, he who calls people to cleave to the Master of the Day 
of Judgment— Abu ‘Abdullah 'Umar b. Muhammad al-Suhrawardl — may 
God be pleased with him — to present him with the tokens of kingship: 
the sword and the signet ring . 38 

The honorifics which Ibn-i Blbl heaps upon Suhrawardr— while cer- 
tainly not stylistically unusual— clearly resonate with the representa- 
tions of the shaykh we have already encountered in the hagiographies, 
namely the unification of short and mystical knowledge, heirship to the 
knowledge of the prophets (varith-i ■ ulum-i anbiya ), and most importandy 
his role as guide to sultans and kings. In fact, Suhrawardl addressed a 
letter of recommendation to ‘Ala 5 al-Din KayqubSd on behalf of the 
aspiring Najm al-Dln RazT Day a, the author later dedicating his com- 
prehensive Sufi manual, the Mirsad al-‘ibad, to this particular patron, a 
manual which includes sections devoted specifically to the wayfaring 
(suluk) of kings and ministers. 39 

Like al-Nasir, as well as Saladin and a number of the later Ayyubid 
princes, ‘Ala 5 al-Din Kayqubad was a patron of religious scholars and 
Sufis, something well evinced in his having installed Baha 1 al-Din Valad 
in Konya’s Akin Apa Madrasa upon his arrival in the city some years 
later (c. 626/1229), perhaps replicating the practice of Nizam al-Mulk 
whose Siyasat-nama he is said to have read. 40 The setup complete, the 
stage was now set for the meeting of these two luminaries, one a patron 
of ulama and Sufis, and the other no stranger to such men. Ibn-i Blbl 
continues: 

When the sultan was informed of the arrival of the luminous shaykh at 
Ak Saray he sent numerous amirs with supplies to receive him, and when 


38 This and the translations which follow are based on the combined reports preserved 
in Ibn-i Blbl, al-Awamir al-ald’iyya, ed. Necati Lugal and Adnan Sadik Erzi (Ankara: 
Turk Tarih Kurumu Basimevi, 1957), 1:229-231; idem (anonymous Persian epitome), 
Mukhtasar-i saljuqnama, in Recueil de textes relatifs a I’histoire des seldjoucides, ed. M. Th. 
Houtsma (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1902) 4:94-97; and the Turkish epitome of Yazicioglu ‘Alt, 
Tawmkh-i dl-i saljuq, in ibid., 3:220-227/H.W. Duda (trans.), Die Seltschukemgeschichte des 
Ibn Bibt (Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1959), 101-104. 

39 PGB, 11-12, 45-46, 48-49, 56-57, 395-444. 

40 Claude Cahen, The Formation of Turkey, trans. P.M. Holt (London: Logman, 2001), 
53, 162-163, 168; and, Lewis, Rumi, 74-81, 


he arrived at the way station of Zinjirlu as many groups as possible went 
out to greet him: judges, imams, shaykhs, Sufis. (: mutmamifa ), notables, and 
‘Akhls’ ( ikhwan / fipdn ). +1 With a fully decorated army, the sultan himself 
set out to meet him, and when his eyes fell on the blessed countenance 
of the shaykh he said, ‘this face resembles that visage which during the 
night a day ago freed me from the imprisonment of sleep/mounted me 
on a steed, and said that the special favor ( hirmnat ) of ‘Umar Muhammad- 
i Suhravardl will be with me continuously.’ When he finally drew near, 
they embraced and shook hands, and the shaykh said, ‘since the night 
of imprisonment the thoughts {khatir) of 'Umar Muhammad-i Suhravardl 
have been continuously directed towards the sultan of Islam and we owe 
thanks to God that before descending into the orbit of ease, it is necessary 
for one to acquire that which cannot be replaced, so ‘praise be to God 
who has removed from us all sorrow’.’ After exchanging greetings, and 
with an extraordinary sense of happiness and elation, the sultan hurried 
to kiss the shaykh’s blessed hand. By this, the ‘articles of his creed’ were 
doubled and his reverence for the shaykh reached the utmost limit, and 
thereupon he wished, like Ibrahim b. Adham, to take the way (tanq) of 
Jesus, son of Mary . 42 However, the shaykh— by way of his illuminated 
vision (mujir-i nuram) — was able to apprehend the inspirations and thoughts 
of the sultan and he gave a reply to each and every one of them, allaying 
the confusion born of a desire which had been placed in his being on the 
Day of the Primordial Covenant iruz-i akst). 43 He offered an interpretation, 
reciting: ‘not one of us but has a place appointed’, and ‘every duty has 
its man’, enjoining him to dispense justice and nourish religion. And so 
by the time the sultan arrived in the city he had disposed of all his royal 
trappings, pride, haughtiness, and forgetfulness; and like the soul of an 
angel, he could do no wrong. 


) . 41 The lists and designations differ somewhat. The Awamir itself reads: “judges, 

imams, shaykhs, Sufis, ! notables, brethren (akhis?), and the fiiydn of Konya” (qudat o 
a’irrnm e nmhdfikh o mataswjvtfa o- aydn o ikhvdn o fitydnA qunya) (1:230); the Mukhtasar 
I leaves out ‘the fityan of Konya’ (94—95); whereas Yazicioglu 'All has only “judges, 

imams, shaykhs of the Sufis, and notables” ( qadilan ve a imma ve mashayikh-i mutasawifa 
ve a \dm" { Tawarikh , 220). 

j 42 Ibrahim b. Adham (d. c. 161/778), one of the earliest paragons of the Sufi tra- 

j dition, is remembered as a prince from Balkh who underwent a sudden conversion 

j experience which led him (like the figure of Gautama Buddha) to renounce his position 

V an d pursue the path of spiritual asceticism; see al-Sulaml, Tabaqat, 35-42 (+ fn. 3 for 

refs, to other sources); and, al-Isfahanl, Hilyat, 7:426-452. 

43 That is, the primordial ‘Day of the Covenant’ ( yawm al-mithdq) referred to in 
Qur’an 7:172 when God called out the pre-created human souls from the loins of the 
not-yet-created ! progeny of Adam and asked them: “am I not your Lord?” (a-iaslu bi- 
rabbikum ), to which they replied: “Yes, we witness it” {bait shahidim), a reference which 
came to be endlessly expounded upon— as existential event, idea, and poetic image — in 

I ; the works of numerous Sufis and others; see: Louis Massignon, “Le “jour du.covenant” 

(yawm al-mithdq ), ” (Mens 15 (1962): 86A12. 
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Beyond the typical hagiographical figuration of Suhrawardi as a Sufi 
master possessed of great cardiognostic skills (firasa) and the standard 
trope of the king renouncing his kingdom to pursue the spiritual life, 
Ibn-i Blbi’s enumeration of those particular groups who came out to 
meet Suhrawardi is important, in particular the last group which he 
mentions, the brethren (ikfiwdn) andjilyan of Konya. 

As in Baghdad, Seljuk Konya was possessed of a well-entrenched 
form of ‘chivakic’ organization, a grouping of fityan which seems to have 
existed alongside the courtly jutuwwa as envisioned by al-Nasir and the 
organized solidarities of the Sufi ribats and khdnaqahs as envisioned by 
Suhrawardi. These were the Turkic Akhl brotherhoods, a specific form 
of the Jutuwwa (akJiijilydn) known to us through a number of contem- 
porary accounts, documents, treatises and inscriptions. 44 As a form of 
social organization, dkhilik was an urban phenomenon, an intentional 
community of like-minded, usually unmarried, young men linked to 
certain coEectivities of urban artisans and neighborhood militias who 
adhered to the ideals of the jutuwwa and pursued a communal way 
of life centered around a lodge (zdrmya/ astana). It is to this group in 
particular, to whom we shall return presently, where Suhrawardi seems 
to have directed the butt of his attention after discharging his official 
duties on behalf of the caliph: 

The following day, the shaykh was called to the royal pavilion so that the 
sultan could don the caliphaf robe of honor and place upon his head 
the turban which had already been wrapped in Baghdad. And in front 
of an assemblage of people forty blows were struck on the sultan’s back 
with a baton ( ( asa) which is customarily kept in an honored place in the 
dar al-khilafa, and then a steed from the same place, shod in gold, was 
brought in, and in the presence of the assemblage the sultan kissed the 
hoof of the Imam’s horse. Thereupon, the great shaykh mounted him 
upon the steed and the entire assemblage quietly observed the sultan in 
his new position. When things returned to normal and the tables were 
returned and set, professional singers ( qawwalan-i khass) began to perform 
the sarna. Some advanced aspirants — who were disciples of shaykhs Gur 
. and Najd — had been crossing through and they immediately fell into 
ecstasy iwajd). And from the tasting ( dhawq ) of that sarna 1 desire manifested 


44 On. which, see Nej’et Qagatay, “Fiituwet-Ahi Mtiessesesinin- Men$i Meselesi,” 
Ankara Onwerdted IWtiyat Fakultesi Dergsi 1 (1952): 59-84, 1.2-3 (1952): 61-84; Taesch- 
ner, “Futuvvwa, eine gemeinschaftbildende Idee,” 144-151; Breebaart, “Development 
and Structure,” 109-145; Taeschner, “AMu,” EP, 1:321-323; Claude Cahen, “Sur les 
traces des premiers Aihis,” in Melanges Fuad Iwpriilu (Istanbul: Osman Yal§in Matbaasi, 
1953), 81-91; and, idem, The Formation of Turkey, 116—121. 
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itself in each and every person present. Thereupon, the sultan and the 
other amirs., especially Jalal al-Dln Qarataj, carried out the ritual shaving 
(miqra-kdn), and when the shaykh alighted upon the blessed station he 
favored the sultan with his absolute and undivided attention. 

Both the presence of Sufis and the performance of the samd' in the court 
is of obvious importance, but beyond that is the investiture ceremony 
itself. Marked as it is with some familiar tokens, namely the caliphal robe 
of honor (khiTat-i khilafat), sword ( husam ), and signet ring inigin) , it is clear 
that the ceremony was indented to convey the delivery of a diploma of 
investiture (tashnfi shakryan), similar to that conducted by Suhrawardi 
for the Ayyubids in Damascus many years earlier. As with this mission 
as weU al-Malik al-'Adil and his sons already having received the 
trousers of the jutuwwa some five years earlier (599/12G3) 45 — it is not 
entirely clear if Suhrawardi actuaEy initiated Ala ! al-Dln Kayqubad 
into the Nasirian jutuwwa, for Ibn-i Blbl does not mention the most 
important token of initiation: the trousers (sirwak, pi. sardwif). 

At the same time however, the presence of the turban, the ritualized 
striking, the performance of the ritual of shaving ( miqra-kdn ), aH seem 
to point to some type of initiation ceremony distinct from the delivery 
of a diploma of investiture, although in the absence of corroborating 
sources, it is difficult to define what it might have been. Perhaps it is 
reflective of a local form of initiation associated with the akfu-fipdn, for 
the practice of the sama c among the Akhls is mentioned by Ibn Battuta 
as weE as in the versified late 7th/ 1 3th-century Persian aklufitydn manual 
of Nasin and in the late 8th/ 14th-century Turkish akhi-fitydn manual 
of Yafiya b. Khalil (Qoban) al-BurgazI, as is the ritual of shaving. 46 Be 
that as it may, our court chronicler then ends his account with a state- 
ment reflective the type of authority which such individuals possessed 
in the eyes of such rulers, underscoring the sanctity associated with 
Sufi masters such as Suhrawardi: 

AE the while during the shaykh’s residence in Konya, the sultan found 
himself again and again benefiting From his blessing { baraka ). During the 


MJ, 8.2:513; DhR, 33; SN, 22:194, and, Jlsl. 48:50 ( hawadith, anno 599); 14V. 
13:34; Breebaart, “Development and Structure,” 53-54: jVk, 107: and idem “Al- 
Nasir,” EP, 7:998. 

46 Nasirt, Futmmat-nmm, ed. Franz Taeschner {Leipzig: Deutsche Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, Kommission Verlag F.A. Broekhaus, 1944), lines 798-852; and, Yafiya b. 
Khalil al-BurgSzr, FtiMmetname, ed, Abdiilbaki Golpinarii in “BurghazI ve Fiitiiwet- 
namesi, ” Istanbul Unwersitesi Ikdsat Fakiilted Mtcmuasi 15.1-4 [1953-1954], 137, 147. 
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time when the shaykh was coming and going from his immediate pres- 
ence, the khardj of the Christians and Armenians amounted to 100,000 
dirhams, and 5000 gold sultan’s dinars, either 500 or 150 mithqal in weight, 
were struck with the ‘Alai; mint stamp. Also, other types of good fortune 
came to him through associating ( dar suhbat) with Qarataj and Najm al- 
Dm TusI such as administrative expenditures remaining the same. He 
then bid farewell to Zinjlli- — which is one farsakh from Konya — and he 
would ask for help from the spiritual favor which accrued to the place 
from his being there. 

By all accounts, Suhrawardl seems to have made quite an impression 
in Anatolia. In addition to the narrative of Ibn-i Blbi and Najm al- 
Dfn Razi Daya’s account of his meeting with the shaykh in Malatya, 
Suhrawardl’s visit to Anatolia was also preserved in the collective 
memory of the Sufis of Konya for a least a century. In his Man&qib 
aT'drijtn, the great Mevlevi hagiographer Shams al-Dm-i Aflakl vividly 
recounts the shaykh V— chronologically implausible — meetings with 
both Baha ; al-Dln Valad and Sayyid Burhan al-Dln during his visit to 
the Seljuk imperial capital, emplotting Suhrawardl’s presence in his 
grand hagiographical drama as an legitimating device. 47 As already 
discussed, such meetings were re-imagined for other purposes, but what 
is important for us is the persistence of the memory. Alongside this, 
throughout his narrative Aflakl evinces connections between Anatolian 
akhilik and the Mevlevi masters, citing numerous episodes which find 
Sufis and Akhls associating with one another and, in no small num- 
ber of cases, frequenting the same masters. The persistence of such 
a memory evinces the early importance of social and institutional 
connections between the jutuwwat and nascent tanqa-hmcd Sufism in 
Turko-Iranian Sufi landscapes which would become ubiquitous two 
centuries later, 46 a connection which although not easily discernable 
from Ibn-i Bibi’s account of his visit, is clearly evinced in Suhrawardl’s 
two Futuwwat-namas. 

Unlike Ibn al-Mi'mar and al-Khartabirtl, Suhrawardl does not 
mention his patron’s name in either of his two Futuwwat-mnw, some- 
thing which seems quite unusual for a Ratgeber und Hoftheobge who had 


47 Aflakl, The Feats of the Krwwers of God, 14—17, 34—35, 53-54; see also Cahen, “Sur 
les traces,” 83-91. 

48 This is well evinced in the Futuwat-ndma-yi sultani of Husayn Va‘iz-i Kashift 
(d. 910/1504), on which see Jean-Claude Vadet “La ‘Futuwwa’, morale professionnelle 
ou morale mystique?,” REI 46:1 (1978) 57—90; and, Kathryn Babayan, Mystics, Mon - 
archs, and Messiahs: Cultural Landscapes of Early Modern Iran (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2002), 165-204. 




developed a comprehensive new Chalifatstheorie predicated on a union 
between Sufism, the jutuwwa, and the caliphate. 49 Given the content 
and language of the works, this would have made little sense anyway 
since they were clearly not written with the Nasirian jutiwwa in mind, 
but rather for those Anatolian akhi-filydn whom Ibn-i Blbi reports came 
out in great numbers to greet the shaykh during his visit. 

In a much more immediate way than what an Abbasid genealogy 
for the jutuwwa might have done for him, Suhrawardl was already — or 
perhaps at this time enunciated— a personal connection to the jutuwwa , 
in specific a connection to those particular akhl-fitydn populating the cities 
of Anatolia. This connection in fact comes within Suhrawardl’s own 
nisbat al-khirqa, an isnad he himself transmitted to one of his disciples, 
one which up until today is repeated as such and accepted without com- 
ment among the Suhrawardiyya. In the nasab of the very khirqa which 
was bestowed ujxm him by Abu ? 1-Najlb and which Suhrawardl then 
passed on his disciples and they to theirs, we find the figure of none 
other than Akhl Faraj Zanjani (d. 457/1Q65), the patron saint of Ana- 
tolian akhilik?" In his account of his nisbat al-khirqa, Suhrawardl states 
that Akhl Faraj had invested his great-uncle Wajih al-Dm al-Suhrawardl 


49 Hartmann, “Conception governementale,” 56-57, 60; Mr., 111-118; idem, “Al- 
Na?ir,” El 2 , 7:1000; idem, “al-Suhrawardl, ghihab al-Dln Abu Hafr TJmar,” EF, 9:779; 
often repeated (e.g., Black, History of Islamic Political Thought, 133—134). I am not the 
first to raise such, objections (e.g., Vadet, “La futuwwa,” 71-72, fii. 1 >. It is, of course, 
quite possible that at some point Suhrawardl did claim an Abbasid genealogy for the 
futuwwa. Such a connection, in fact, is found in the Futuwwat-nama of Najm al-Dln 
Zarkub (d. 712/1313), the son of one of Suhrawardl’s disciples from Shiraz, ‘Izz al- 
Dm Zarkob (d. 663/1264-65) in a section arguing for the legitimacy of the ritual of 
drinking salted water: “I heard that our master, king of the ulama and fiiyrn, pillar 
of the community and the faith, is reported to have said: ‘our genealogy {shajara-yi 
mdj is the genealogy of the shaykh of the shaykhs, paragon of the poles,- master of 
seekers, the late Shaykh Shihab al-Dlh-i Suhravardl. His method of training ( tariqa-yi 
tarbiyyaf in the tanqat, shafat,- faupqat, and Jutuwwat was perfect, and he possessed an 
initiatic genealogy for the futumat from the caliph Nasir (Had nisbat-i jutumiat ba khaltfa-yi 
jahan nadr-i khalifa buda ast ); it is written in his own hand that: the Commander of the 
Faithful 'Ah b. Abl Talib used to give salted water ( namak o ab mi-dad).” (Najm al-Dm 
Zarkflb, Futuwwat-ndma, ed. Sarraf in Trades, 191); cf. the detailed genealogies of the 
Na$irian Jutuwwa given by Ibn al-Mi ! mar (K. al jutuwwa, 143-149) and Khartabirtl 
(Tuhfat ai-wasayd, 205-206). 

50 A contemporary of HujwM, alleged pir of the great Persian poet Ni?aml (a 
chronological impossibility), and a disciple of Abu l-'Abbas Nihawandf (whence the 
link in Suhrawardl’s nisbat al-kMrqa), HujwM mentions Akht Faraj Zanjani among the 
modern. Sufis of Quhistan, Azerbaijan, Tabaris tan, and Kumish, calling him “a man 
of -good mannersjmaraf nigu-siyar) and admirable doctrine {situda tanqaf” (, Kashf 215/ 
Nicholson, TheHashf, 173; see also: Jans, Mfahdt, 150-151; Taeschner, “Futuwwa, 
eine gemeinschaftbildende Idee,”. 145; idem, “Akfii,” El 2 , 1:322; idem and Cahen, 
“Futuwwa,” EF, 2:966; and, Cahen, “Sur les traces,” 81-82). 
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with the khirqa in a simultaneous investiture ceremony connected along- 
side his father, Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah, both khirqas reaching back to 
al-Junayd, and from him to the Prophet through a generic Junaydl nasab 
al-suhba evinced in many later tari^z-lineages as well as through a second 
line through the Shiite Imams up to ‘All al-Rida, also not usual in the 
initiatic genealogies of later tari^a-lineages . 51 Although not mentioned in 
his two Futuwwat-namas, nor in any of his other texts save in a number 
of ijazas, there is litde reason to doubt that Suhrawardl would not have 
made this genealogy known to those whom he addresses as ‘ akhis ’. 

What then might have been Suhrawardl’s connection, if any, to the 
N asi rian fuluwwa and how have he might have envisioned himself and 
the ta'ifa for whom he spoke within it? Quite in contradistinction to the 
handbooks of Ibn al-Mi‘mar and al-Khartabirtl, his two Futuwwat-namas 
oiler no answer. In fact, throughout the nearly one-thousand pages 
of printed text and manuscript folios constituting his entire mare, he 
devotes no more than a dozen lines to the issue, certainly not develop- 
ing any type of grand Chalifatstheone revolving around some effective 
union between the caliphate, Sufism, and the Jutuwwa as Hartmann 
has asserted. Given what we have seen so far, and this should not be 
considered unusual, the sole reference which Suhrawardl makes to the 
‘Nasirian jutuwwa! comes late, in fact very late, namely following his 
enunciation of the connection ( mundsaba ) between the caliphate and 
Sufism in the Idalat al- lyan quoted earlier. As Suhrawardl makes quite 
clear, at this point the Jutuwwa itself was no longer Nasirian in any case, 
but rather Mustansirian: 

The honorable caliphate is a register ( dajhr ) of which Sufism is a part 
(juz’) and Sufism a register of which the Jutuwwa is a part. The Jutuwwa 
is distinguished by pure morals (akhlaq zakiyya), Sufism by the unification 
of pious praxis with noble spiritual litanies ( bi-jam‘ bayna al-a‘mdl al-saliha 
wa-l-awrad al-‘aziza ), and the honorable caliphate by the unification of 
noble spiritual states ( ahwal sharifa), pious praxis, and pure morals. In a 


51 This nasab is given by Suhrawardl in an ijaza he wrote for ‘All b. Ahmad al-RazI 
(MS. Siiley., Musalla Medresesi 20 l4 , fol. 295b; also: Msbat al-khirqat al-Suhrawardi I, 
MS. Tub., Ma VI 90ga, fol. 132a; Msbat al-khirqat al- Suhrawardl II, MS. Siiley., Fatih 
2741, fol. la; MJ, 3:40-41 [s.v. Najm al-Dln Kubra]; Jam!, Mafahdt, 558-559 [no. 
546]; and, Ma'sum'allshah, Taraiq al-haqa’iq, ed. Muhammad Ja'far Mahjub [Tehran: 
Kitabkhana-yi Baranl, 1950], 2:309—310, 322, 442). Although completely lost on the 
later Suhrawardiyya sources, given the connections between the early Safavids and the 
Anatolian akhis and the fact that this msbat al-khirqa (from Abu ’1-Najlb) figures in 
the early Safawiyya silsila (see Chapter Two, Chart 3), this node probably retained some 
of its initial resonance even after the 7th/ 13th century. 
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moment, we will recount some tales (hikayat) of the fityan and explain 
the Jutuwwa of the most munificent of successors, the fortunes of whose 
star has risen and whose rain clouds have burst forth to renew a most 
honorable dress ( libds ), a link between ( irtibat bayna ) the two Imams, the 
Commander of the Faithful ‘All and the Commander of the Faithful 
al-Mustansir bi-Llah, a link which strings the pearls: Hashimi, then 
Qurayshl, then MudarT . . . all of the fityan being strung in an honorable, 
centuries-old order . 52 

Whether a comprehensive alternative to the dydsa shariyya discourse— 
which Suhrawardl upholds in a text which was actually composed during 
al-Nasir’s heyday (the A \ lam al-huda) in any event — can be constructed 
m a few dozen lines seems highly unlikely. This point must be kept in 
mind when reading the shaykh s two Futuwwat-namas, for they really only 
make sense when disconnected from al-Nasir’s vision of th e Jutuwwa and 
situated where they rightly belong, in Suhrawardl’s own program of 
disseminating his ribat- based Sufi system, in this case in a very specific 
place and among a very specific group of fityan. 

Like the Awdrif al-mafirij or the K. al-jutuwwa of Ibn al-Mi‘mar and 
the Tuhjat al-wasdyd of al-Khartabirtl, Suhrawardl’s two Futuwwat-namas 
were written as guidebooks, and like them, and much like the akhi-fitydn 
manuals of Nasirl and Yahya b. Khalil goban, the history of their 
preservation is deeply telling. Although the rest of Suhrawardl’s oeuvre, 
comprised of over fifty treatises in both Arabic and Persian was carefully 
preserved by Suhrawardiyya communities and others in Iran and India, 
and whose manuscript record is scattered from Cairo to Istanbul and 
from Tehran to Lahore, not one of the many anthologies (majmuat) in 
which Suhrawardl’s works are found preserve even a single quote from 
either of these two texts. In fact, only a few copies of Suhrawardl’s 
two Futuwwat-namas are extant at all, the longer of the two only in an 
anthology of treatises on the. Jutuwwa which was most certainly copied 
in Anatolia and is now held in Siileymaniye Library in Istanbul , 53 and 

, U h, rawardl , IddIat > foL 89a-89b; cf. Hartmann, “La conception gouvernemen- 

n 5 ®> n lde ?’ } 16 ’ idem > “al-Narir,” EF, 7:1000; and, idem, “al-Suhrawardi,” 
tJ , 9.779, who save m all but one instance fails mention the reference to al-Mustan?ir. 
i he relationship between the Nasirian Jutuwwa and the Sufism of Baghdad’s nbats is 
unclear in any case. Although careful to differentiate the N&jirian Jutuwwa from it Ibn 
al-Mi mar, for instance, states that there is no harm in the fata frequenting ribats (K. 
al-jutuwwa, 151, 233), but this tells us little. A thorough study is much needed, which 
would first require a careful sifting of the historiography and prosopography in search 
oi individuals who populated both spaces. 

53 That is, the K. fi fifutuwwa which is preserved solely in MS. Siiley., Ayasofya 
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the shorter in three manuscripts copied in Turko-Persian milieux, the 
most important of which is contained in an anthology copied in the 
Crimea in the 8th/ 14th century now held in the Bibliotheque Natio- 
nale in Paris. 54 

As with the particularities of their contents, this textual memory cer- 
tainly accords with the picture of a certain type of widespread, urban 
futuwwa/ javanmardl tradition associated with trade guilds, tanqa- based 
Sufism, and various urban collectivities as a phenomenon localized 
almost wholly in Turko-Persian landscapes after the Mongol invasions. 
In short, like the handbooks of Ibn al-Mi mar and al-Khartabirtl which 
were no longer applicable following the destruction of the Abbasid 
caliphate at the hands of the Mongols in 656/1258, and consequendy 
were not copied, Suhrawardl’s two manuals were simply not of inter- 
est to those of his disciples who propagated his teachings outside of 
Anatolia — places like Syria, Egypt, Iran, and North India having litde 
need for manuals on akhilik. At the same time, they did remain relevant 
to the akhi-fityan of Anatolia prior to the gradual submergence of their 
traditions in other social collectivities in the profound transformations 
wrought by the Ottoman imperial project, and thus like the Futuwwat- 
namas of Nasin and Yahya b. Khalil Coban, were copied for a time at 
least. Not in Baghdad, Cairo, Isfahan, or Ucch, but rather in places 
like southern Anatolia and the Crimea. 

When read alongside Suhrawardl’s other works, these two texts pres- 
ent a number of things worthy of note. First, as in his works on Sufism 
where we find him laying claim to and then refashioning the textual 
past of the particular strand of the Junaydl Sufi tradition to which he 
considered himself an heir, in these two works the past undergoes a 
decisive transformation, a shift in content, focus, and language which 
takes the moral and ethical elaborations characteristic of earlier Sufi 


2049| 6 , fol. 1 58b — 1 81b, part of an extremely important anthology comprised of 25 
texts on th e futuwwa. The text was edited by Morteza Sarraf in his important collec- 
tion of Persian treatises on the futuwwa ( Traites des compagnons-chevaliers, 104-166) which 
includes a short analysis of the work by Henry Corbin (“Introduction anaiytique”, 
49-59). Franz Taeschner has provided a summary of the work {fiiinjk und Bruderschqften 
im Islam, 254-256; also, idem, “Eine Schrift des Sihabaddln Suhrawardl iiber die 
Futuwa,” Oti® 15 [1962]: 278-280). 

54 That is, MS. Bibliotheque Nationale de France, Supplement Persan 1 13, fol. 50b 
60b, the R. fi ’l-futuwwa (Shajaral al-jutuwwa hilyat li-ahl al-muruwwa). Much shorter than 
the K. fi ‘ l-Jutuwwa , this text was also edited by Sarraf ( Traites des compagnons-chevaliers, 
90-102), and is also extant in MS. Stiley. , Ayasofya 2049i5, fol. 154a-158b, and, MS. 
Suley., Ayasofya 3 1 35 4 , fol. 185a-190b. 
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discourse such as Sulami’s K. fi Ffiituwwa or Qushayn’s chapter on the 
futuwwa in the Risala and subjects them to the same institutionalizing 
vision. 45 Much like the transformation in Suhrawardl’s conceptualiza- 
tion of the Sufi tradition, in fact, the transformation which the futuwwa 
undergoes in his works decidedly attends to the specificities of his 
historical moment, reconfiguring the past by blending the ethical and 
moral qualities constituting the discourse of SulamI and QushayrI with 
a systematized and thoroughly rule-governed vision of behavior and 
praxis situated squarely within the type of jama i- sunni communalism 
undergirding his vision of a complete and universal nte-based Sufi 
system. 

As already noted, in the main this shift was from the personal to the 
institutional and from the theoretical to the practical, articulated in a 
rhetoric which self-consciously asserts control over multiple locations 
of authority and then systematical positions and deploys that authority 
from a new center. As in his works on n/w/-based Sufism, in Suhrawardl’s 
two Futuwwat-namas three broad thematic clusters emerge as the pri- 
mary pivots of a broader institutionalizing vision: 1) the enunciation 
of a mytho-historical genealogy which is programmatically projected 
into the present; 2) the systematization of hierarchies of affiliation; and, 
3) the prescription of socially regulated and rule-governed modes of 
behavior through which such hierarchies are maintained. Let us take 
each in turn. 

As with the praxic and institutional linkages which Suhrawardl 
draws between the futuwwa and the rzto-based system of Sufism which 
he championed, the genealogical connections which he forges in his 
Futuwwat-namas were neither accidental nor chosen haphazardly. As in 
his other works, Suhrawardl programmatically unearths li nka ges both 
between and among self-constituted solidarities, in this case connecting 
Anatolian akhilik and perhaps the urban artisan guilds from which at 
least some of their constituency was drawn — to the hierarchical yet 
socially open form of hto-based Sufism which he had quite successfully 
cultivated in Baghdad. As with the genealogy of the sciences of the 
Sufis which Suhrawardl lays out in the Awarif al-ma firif in his Futuwwat- 
namas the shaykh characterizes the futuwwa as an Adamic inheritance, 

55 . al-Sulaml, K. al-jutuwwa, in MA, 2:220-333. In that ever important anthology of 
futuwwa texts (MS. Stiley., Ayasofya 2049) there is also a is also a short work ascribed 
to ‘Abdullah-i Ansart which covers much of the same ground (fol. 149a-154b; see: 
Ahmet Ya§ar Ocak, “Fiituwetname,” TDVtA , 13:264). 
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a discrete body of knowledge and praxis grouped alongside the entirety 
of the crafts and trades [sanJat o hirfat) which Adam bequeathed to his 
progeny. Genealogically, the Jutuwwa is associated with Adam’s son Seth, 
an individual who according to Suhrawardl was not only the recipient 
of the complex of attitudes and praxis of the primordial Jutuwwa from 
his father Adam but also the first to practice the craft of weaving, 
being the first to weave a woolen garment and consequendy the first 
human being who could properly be called a Sufi . 56 Here, we run into 
the issue of specification, for as Suhrawardl reminds us, just as the 
sciences of the Sufis were not formally constituted as a discrete body 
of transmittable knowledge and endeavor until the age of the salqf al- 
salih. so too was the Sethian inheritance originally an undifferentiated 
science which comprised the totality of what would later become the 
Jutuwwat and the tariqat proper. 

According to Suhrawardl, the formal differentiation between the 
Jutuwwat and the tariqat took place under Abraham in response to 
the difficulties inherent in the latter, some of his companions having 
complained that they were simply to weak to wear the khirqa of the 
tariqat and thus he divided the complex into two into parts, he and his 
companions setting sail on the ocean of the tariqat until they finally 
reached the island of the Jutuwwat at which point some disembarked . 57 
In turn, Abraham passed on both the Jutuwwat and the tariqa to his son 
Ishmael, and he to the generations which followed up to the Prophet 

j6 al-Suhrawardi, R. Ji ’ ijutuwwa , 91—92. The idea of a Sethian genealogy for the 
Jutuwwa neither originated nor stopped with Suhrawardl, being evinced in the lost 
Jutuwwa manual of the 5th/ 1 lth-century litterateur and leader of a group of Baghdadi 
fityan (who was accused and tried as a propagandist for the Fafimids) Ibn Rasflll (Abu 
Nasr Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Baql Khabbaz) whom according to Ibn al-Jawzi posited 
the same genealogy from Adam to Seth to Muhammad given by Suhrawardl (MT, 
8:326-327). Likewise, the Sethian genealogy of the Jutuwwa given by Suhrawardl was 
repeated later, such as by Kashift (Futuwwat-namayi sultani, ed. Muhammad JaTar Mahjub 
[Tehran: Bunyad-i Farhang-i Iran, 1350 (1972)] , 6—7); cf. SulamI who a century earlier 
than Ibn Rasull also mentions Seth, saying: “the first to follow the call of Jutuwwa was 
Adam . . . Abel (Habll) took it up when Cain (Qabd) rejected it and Seth adhered to its 
right and protected it from everything improper.” (K. al-Jutuwwa, in MA, 2:225-226). 

37 al-Suhrawardi, R. fi ijutuwwa, 92-94; Taeschner, “Eine Schrift,” 278; and, Bree- 
baart, Development and Structure,” 118; same in Kashift, Futuwwat-mma-yi sultani , 
7; but cf. Ibn al-Mi'mar who clearly places the origin of the Jutuwwa and its initiatic 
lineage (mabda’ al-Jutuwwa wa-mansha’uha ) in the figure of Abraham, the ‘father of all 
chevaliers’ ( abu i-fityari). ( K. al-futuwwa, 140-141); similar statement and somewhat dif- 
ferent genealogy by Nasin ( Futuwwat-nama , lines 47-84 [partial], 1 64—220, 462-486, 
539-548 [Gabriel invests Abraham with the trousers (shahdr) + eventual transmission 
to the Banu Hashing Muhammad to ‘All and on to Salman-i Farisl]). 
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Muhammad who subsequently passed it on to his cousin and son-in-law 
‘All. As Suhrawardl takes great pains to explain, from Seth to Abraham 
and from Ishmael to Muhammad both the Jutuwwa and tariqat were 
passed on concomitantly with prophethood (nubumwat), but with 'All only 
the former two became his inheritance ( mirdth ). 58 From here, both the 
Jutuwwat the tariqat became the patrimony of the house of A It passed 
on to al-Hasan and al-Husayn (and a portion to Fatima) at which point, 
where we would expect him to bring it down to the House of ‘Abbas, 
he ends the narrative. Certainly, for the authors of manuals on the 
Nasirian Jutuwwa such as Ibn al-Mi‘mar and al-Khartabirtf leaving this 
out would have been unthinkable. For Suhrawardl and the akhi-fttyan 
of Konya, however, it made little difference. 

The second thematic cluster is institutional and organizational. While 
the moral and ethical dimensions of the Jutuwwa presented in the works 
of SulamI and Qushayn p l ay a n important role in Suhrawardfs two 
treatises on the subject, they are subordinated to the organizational and 
institutional particulars of the tradition as configured in the forms of 
social organization embedded in urban landscapes of medieval Islam- 
dom. As in his works on hto-based Sufism, Suhrawardl’s Futuwwat- 
namas display a marked concern with structure and form, configuring 
identity and process as a determinant of content and prioritizing the 
actual organizational and institutional structures of the Jutuwwa over and 
against the moral and ethical attitudes underlying them. This conver- 
gence is expressed in real terms, specifically in the overt linkages which 
Suhrawardl makes between the Sufism of the ribdts and the Jutuwwat of 
the akhi-Jitydn, using the same terminology of hierarchy and affiliation 
found in the manuals of Nasin and Yahya b. Khalil Coban. 

Here, a number of linkages stand out as primary. The first has to 
do with descriptive connections between the actual constituents of the 
ribat and what Suhrawardl calls over and over again the ‘jutuwwat-khdna '’ , 
namely the hierarchy of affiliation and levels of participation which were 
allowed to obtain in each. Like the Sufis of Baghdad, he presents the 

58 al-Suhrawardi, R. ft i-jutuwwa, 100-101; and, idem, K fi i-jktuwwa, 112; also 
Taeschner, “Eine Schrift,” 278-279. His comments evincing what one would naturally 
expect from Suhrawardl as well as hinting at the particular context in which he wrote 
the work. He mitigates this, however, by quoting the typical hadiths one often meets 
with in such jutuwwat-namas, such as “there is no valiant youth (fata) save ‘All, nor a 
sword save Dhu ’1-Fiqar”, “I am the city of knowledge and ‘All its gate”, “O’ ‘All, 
you are to me as Aaron was to Moses”, and so forth (K. fi i-jutuwwa, 108-109; cf. Ibn 
al-Mi‘mar, K. al-Jutuwwa, 136; and, Nafin, Futuwwat-nama, lines 15-27). 
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Akhls of Anatolia as an intentional community, a group of brethren 
( baradaran ) tied together by both a certain esprit de corps and commonality 
of purpose revolving around a shared allegiance to a particular master 
{ustad). In both spaces, the position of master is presented as central and 
absolute, and as long as his dictates do not contradict the shari‘a or the 
rules of the Jutuwwat, he is not to be challenged or questioned for any 
reason. At the same time, the institutional organization of the Jutuwwat- 
khdna as represented by Suhrawardl mirrored the general trend towards 
a more open mode of affiliation and participation characteristic of his 
Baghdad ribats. In both spaces, individuals were invited to participate in 
the life and praxis of the community at a level of their own choosing, 
each bringing with it certain rights and responsibilities. 

Like the Sufi ribat , Suhrawardl describes the population of the Jutuw- 
wat-khana as being set into two main tiers, and in his Futuwwat-namas 
both of these tiers are explicitly identified as being equivalent to the two 
main tiers of the Sufi ribat. Drawing an explicit connection between the 
two, the first differentiation he makes is between the ‘verbal member’ 
(‘ qawlijata ) whom he equates with the mutashabbih who is characterized 
by his taking the khirqa-yi tabarruk and the ‘sword-bearing member’ {sayji- 
fata ) whom he equates with the murid who is characterized by his taking 
the khirqa-yi bi-haqq (i.e., the khirqat al-irada ). 59 As with the mutashabbih 
in the Sufi ribat , the qawlijata of the jutuwwat-khana associates himself 
with the master and community as a ‘lay member’, making a verbal 
pronouncement to uphold the virtues of the Jutuwwat but not being 
obligated to fulfill all of its requirements. On the other hand, like the 
murid of the ribat the sayfijata of the Jutuwwat-khana is spoken of as a 
‘full member’, one who makes a formal commitment Valid), in this case 
to fully uphold all the rules and regulations of the Jutuwwat and place 
himself under the direction of a master . 60 

As with the murid in the Sufi ribat, Suhrawardl speaks of the sayfi- 
Jatd in the Jutuwwat-khana as being a student of a master, specifically an 
‘apprentice’ ( tarbiyeh ) who just like his equivalent relates to his master 
{ustad / sahib-i Jutuwwat) as a child [farzand/ pesar) to his father ( pedar ). This 
relationship is described in familiar terms, the tarbiyeh owing absolute and 
unfailing good will towards his ustad just like the murid to his shaykh. In 


59 al-Suhrawardl, R. fit i-Jutuwwa, 101-102; and, Taeschner, “Eine Schrift,” 279-280; 
cf. Yahya b. Khalil Qoban who uses the same (kavli, seyfi) ( Futiivvetndme , 123-125). 

60 al-Suhrawardl, R. fi i-Jutuwwa, 119-120; and, idem, K. fi i-Jittuwwa , 125-147; the 
same general distinctions are made by Na§in and Yahya b. Khalil (Joban in their own 
descriptions of the difference between the qaivU - and sayfi-fitydn (see following note). 


the second place, just as there are various grades of murids in the ribat 
there are also various grades of apprentices in the Jutuwwat-khana, from 
the actual akhi who, like the mutasawwij in the Sufi ribat, has already been 
accepted and initiated into the Jutuwwat and has reached an intermedi- 
ate stage, to the actual possessor of chivalry ( javanmard / Jutuwwat-dar) 
who like the muntahi (or sufi properly speaking) has reached the goal, 
but who may or may not serve as an actual master {sahib-i Jutuwwat / 
ustad). These correspondences can be represented as follows: 


Table 1 . Correspondences between the Hierarchy of the Sufi ribat 
and the Hierarchy of the Jutuwwat-khana 

SUFI RIBAT FUTUWWA T-KHANA 


mutashabbih : a ‘pretender’ 
affiliated through the khirqa-yi 
tabarruk who is not held to the 
discipline of the tariqat. 

murid: an ‘aspirant’ affiliated 
through the khirqa-yi bi-haqq who is 
held to the discipline of the tariqat 
through the master-disciple 
relationship. 

mutasawwif: an intermediate 
murid. 

sufi [muntahi): the one who has 
obtained the goal of the tariqat and 
is no longer a murid. 

shaykh: a Sufi who actually serves 
as a master, training murids and 
counseling the mutashabbih. 


qawli-fata: a ‘vocal chevalier’ 
who commits verbally but is not 
held to all the requirements of the 
Jutuwwat. 

sayji-fata / tarbiyeh: a ‘sword- 
bearing chevalier’ or ‘apprentice’ 
who is held to all the requirements 
of the Jutuwwat. 

akhi. an intermediate tarbiyeh. 

fu tuwwat-dar/ javanmard: 

‘possessor of chivalry’, a fully 
accomplished chevalier. 

sahib-i jutuwwat / ustad: 

‘master of chivalry’, a Jutuwwat-dar 
who actually trains apprentices. 


Much like his delineation of the hierarchy of the Sufi ribat, Suh- 
rawardl’s delineation of the hierarchy of the Jutuwwat-khana does not 
seems to have been wholly a theoretical ideal, for both in the terms he 
applies to its constituents and their respective roles within the institu- 
tion itself resonate in no small way with those found in the manuals of 
Nasin and Yahya b. Khalil Coban. hl Furthermore, just as in the Sufi 


M For his part, Na$irl distinguishes first between the tarbiya and akhi proper (derived 
from a Turkish root and not the Arabic ‘my brother’ as Ibn Battuta supposed [see 
Taeschner, “Akhi.” EP, 1:321]) and then between the qawli- and sayji-fityan and sahib-i 
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ribat Suhrawardl states that the affiliates of the jutuivwat-khana at all levels 
relate to each other as brothers ( baradaran ) and are held responsible for 
performing acts of generosity ( sakhavat ) and service (khidmat) to their 
brethren, performing them solely for the good of the community and 
without expectation of recompense. Just as in the Sufi ribat too, the 
relationship between each of these affiliates is governed by a complex 
set of formal manners {adab) and formally definable mutual expecta- 
tions and rights (huquq), and as in the Awarif al-ma anf, in his K. ji 
jjutuwwa Suhrawardl carefully lays out a set of conditions (short), rights, 
and proper manners (tartib o adab) which the tarbiyehgdn are expected 
to observe with the sahib-i jutuwwat and vice versa. The bulk of the K. 
fi jjutuwwa, in fact, is concerned with prescribing these manners and 
customs, divided into five sections which stipulate seven rights possessed 
by the master with regard to his apprentice and forty-one rules which 
the apprentice must observe in regard to his master, especially during 
the communal feast. 62 


jutuwwat ( Futuwwat-nama , lines 135—163, 300—318; see also: Breebaart, “Development 
and Structure”, 125-127). For his, YahyS b. Khalil Qoban distinguishes between 
three primary levels: 1) j nuitlik (“bravery’ or ‘courage’; yiuit = fata)) 2) akhilik ; and, 3) 
shqykhlik first, and then the qawli- and sayfi-fityan second (Filtwvetmme, 113-120; see 
further Breebaart, “Development and Structure,”, 131-132). Later, as evinced in the 
10th/ 16th-century Turkish ‘Great Filtumietmim’ (Futuwwat-nama-yi kabir) of Sayyid ‘Ala’ 
al-Dln al-Husaynl al-Radawt, the three principle grades of akhilik were absorbed into 
the three grades of tradesmen: apprentice (terbjye/ftrak), journeyman (kalfa: Ott. qqlfa), 
and master {usta). 

62 al-Suhrawardl, K. fi Ffiituwwa, 121-149; cf. ‘AM, 2:155-159, 206-212, 217-222/ 
GE, 43.1-14, 51.1— 13, 52.2-13; many being similar to the rules lain out by NafitT (e.g., 
Futuwwat-nama, lines 149-163, 445-459, 590-673). In terms of the early 7th/ 13th-cen- 
tury milieu; the institutionalizing vision which Suhrawardl applied to both the Sufi ribat 
and the jutuwwat-khana of the afdn-jityan finds a parallel in the Nafirian Jutmlma which 
(at least as described by Ibn al-Mi‘m5r) was highly organized and tighdy controlled. In 
brief, the fundamental unit was the relationship between the kabir or ab (senior/father, 
also jadd [‘grandfather’] which is used to refer to the master or masters [kabir al-kubara’] 
of a particular house) and the saghlr or ibn (junior/ son). The former are responsible 
for training the latter in the art of the Jiituwwa, and demand much the same respect 
as a murid to his shaykh. In turn, each individual fata ( kabir, saghlr, jadd) belongs to a 
particular house (bayt, pi. buyut) such as the one into which al-Nafir was initiated (bayt 
al-rahhasiyya), individual bayts being further sub-divided into parties ( hizb , pi. ahzdb) led 
by a single kabir. Individual fitydn associate with members of their own tiizb as com- 
panions ( rafiq , pi. rufaqaj and are not allowed to move from hizb to another, although 
movement between individual bayts, is allowed, admission being controlled by the kabir. 
Admission was effected through a ceremonial girding of the waist ( shadd ) representing 
the oath of fidelity ( ‘ahd ) taken by the saghlr to uphold the precepts of the jiituwwa 
as mediated through his kabir. When his training was complete ( takrml ), he was then 
invested with the libas al-fatuwwa which consisted of the trousers (sardwll), a ceremony 
which according to al-Khartabirtl was conducted by a representative inaqlb ) and not 
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After die genealogical and organizational linkages, the final thematic I 

complex in which Suhrawardl forges linkages between the jutuwwat and } 

nto-based Sufism revolve around institutions and praxis. It is here where I 

he makes the most overt connections, not only linking it to the Sufi 
tanqat on an organizational level, but systematically attempting to co-opt I 

its socio-religious authority-^ which is also reflective of his later com- ? 

ments on the Mustansirian/t/taTOa — by repositioning it as a derivative 
of Sufism. Once again employing the ternary sharfdt-tanqat-haqiqat to 
describe the totality of the spirit’s journey back to its source, Suhrawardl ; 

makes room for the Jiituwwa in a larger soteriological scheme by iden- i 

tifying it, in no uncertain terms, as a part (jug) of the tanqat. 63 This, as f 

we have seen, was supported both genealogically and organizationally ( 

but at the same time was also supported materially, for according to 
Suhrawardl the actual clothing of th e jiituwwa, the under-shirt (zir-jame) 
is in reality but a part (juz) of the Sufi khirqa, originally woven by Seth 
as the undergarment which completes the costume (libas) of the true i 

worshipper ( ‘dbid). M In this way both the universal jutuwwat and its 
specific Anatolian articulation are cast as derivatives of the universal f 

tanqat and its specific Baghdadi articulation, the former being validated ; 

only inasmuch as it is linked with the former i 

As such, to participate in the jutuwwat meant to subscribe to rules and / 

regulations which structure the tanqat , although certainly at a lesser level [ 

and with certain dispensations (rukhas) from its more difficult require- 
ments. In his jiituwwat-mmas, such finks are many. For example, as with ?; 

the prerequisite for setting out on the tanqat Suhrawardl prescribes that 
strict adherence to the stum at is a fundamental condition for participa- 
tion in the jutuwwat. The requirements which are lain upon the tarbiyeh f j 

in this regard are the same as those expected of the mubtadf. As in his ) ] 

works on Sufism, in fact, Suhrawardl expends a great deal of energy ) j 

on trying to foreground the necessity of strict adherence to the short at ! 1 


by the kabir himself. (Ibn al-Mi'mar, K. al-futwsswa, 190-255; Ibn al-Khartabirtl, Tuhfat 
al-wasaya , 221-224; and, Breebaart, “Development and Structure,” 75-101). 

63 al-Suhrawardl, R. fi f jiituwwa, 93-94; and, idem, K. fi 'l-jutuwwa, 105-106 (later 
adding marifat as a fourth through the parable of the crossroads [ibid., 109-1 12; a 
discussion which deserves further study; see: Corbin, Trades, 51-55]); cf. Nafiri, Futuw- 
wat-ndma, lines 443-444; and, Kashift, Futuwwat-noma-yi sultdm, 5. 

64 al-Suhrawardl, R. fi T-jutxwwa, 94; but cf. Ibn al-Mi'mar, K al-jutuwwa, 150-151; 
just as with Ibn al-Mi‘mar, both Nafiri and YahyS b. Khalil (Joban describe initiation 
through the ritual of girding the waist (shadd) and completion through investiture with 
the trousers ( Futuwwat-nama , lines 386-403, 443-576). 
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with the praxis of the jutuwwat , going so far as to propose an alterna- 
tive derivation for the term jutuwwat itself, deriving it not from fata but 
rather from fatwd. Although philologically implausible, the importance 
of this novel etymology lies in its signification for like the petitioner 
soliciting a legal opinion from a qualified mufti, the potential jutuw- 
wat-ddr presents himself to a qualified master of the jutuwwat (sahib-i 
jutuwwa ) in hopes of soliciting an informed and authoritative opinion 
on the ‘legal validity’ of his actions vis-a-vis its rules. 65 

Other convergences can be noted as well. In its capacity as part of the 
tanqat, for example, Suhrawardl describes the jutuwwat as being possessed 
of twelve pillars, six outward stations ( maqdm-i fakir) and six inward 
stations (maqdm-i bdtin). The first six, to which the akhi must adhere 
after his initiation, are: 1) sexual purity (band-i shaivar ); 2) restraining 
his stomach from illicit foods; 3) restraining his tongue from idle talk; 
4) retraining his eyes and ears from distracting things; 5) restraining 
himself from meddling in the aflairs of others; and, 6) restraining his 
desire for fame and fortune in this world in anticipation of the next. 66 
The six inward stations, while enjoined upon the akhi, are obligatory for 
the jutuwwat-dar.- 1) generosity (sakhavat); 2) nobility (karamj 3) humility 
(tavazu j; 4) forgiveness and mercy ( 'cifv o rahma ); 5) self-eflacement (rdsti 
az manly at): and, 6) prudence (hushydn), a very similar complex of ethics 
(akhlaq) which we have already noted Suhrawardl outlines in the Awdnj 
al-ma 'miff There is, of course, no discussion of the higher spiritual 
stations or mystical states which are integral to the Sufi tanqat, for as a 
derivative and lower form of the tanqat, such stations represent the same 
virtues, attitudes, and behaviors which Suhrawardl defines elsewhere 
as the preparatory stages of the Sufi path itself 

Thus, as a social space possessed of communal and spiritual authority, 
for Suhrawardl the futuwwat-khdna of the Anatolian akhi-fitydn finds its 
equivalent in the Sufi ribat. While such organizational forms seem to 
reflect the real state of the early 7th/ 1 3th-century jutuwwa organizations 


65 ai-Suhrawardl, K. fi i-jutuwwa, 104-105, 117-119 (where he employs hisab to 
equate the two, finding twenty five -qualities [khaskt] each of which begin with one of 
the letters f-i-w); and like the Sufi shaykh the sahib-i Jutuwwa is qualified to train (tarbiyat) 
an akhi because of his fixed inner state. As to be expected, in the Na^irian Jutuwwa 
too, strict adherence to the shako, was a cardinal principle (e.g., Ibn al-Mfmar, K. al- 
jutwmva, 139, 163, 180). 

66 ai-Suhrawardl, Rjt ijutuwwa, 94-96; and, idem, K fi ijutuwwa, 116; cf. al-Khart- 
abirtl, Tukfat al-wasaya, 209-210; and, Na$irt, Futuwwat-nama, lines 749~797. 

67 al-Suhrawardl, R. fi i-Jutuwwa, 96-98; and, idem, K fi ijutuwwa, 109. 


f 



at some level, for they are described as such shortly after Suhrawardl, 
it is the particular way in which he went about authorizing and legiti- 
mating them which betray the centralist aims of his program. As with 
the vision of n'Mi-based Sufism which he enunciated in Baghdad, the 
vision of the jutuwwa which he presented to his Anatolia audience 
inscribed authority in absolute and universal terms. In making the 
jutuwwat a derivative of the tanqat in the most comprehensive of terms 
(genealogy, organization, and praxis), Suhrawardl once again circum- 
scribes through inclusion, inviting the fityan and their jutuwwat-khanas to 
identify and affiliate with the suftyya and their ribdts, and thus just like 
the mutashabbih, and perhaps even the mustarshid, join the ranks of the 
circle of the chosen. In a sense, in Suhrawardl the prolonged flirta- 
tion between Sufism and the jutuwwa finds a certain consummation, a 
textual one to be sure, but one which brings a certain closure to the 
sustained back and forth which had existed between the two since at 
least the time of Sulaml. In this, the shaykh seems to have made little 
room for the concerns of his patron, for that particular chaperone had 
been left back in Baghdad. 


Polemic in Service of Statecraft? 

We are informed by al-Dhahabi that while in Damascus during his mis- 
sion to the Ayyubids of 604/1207-1208 in addition to participating in 
the investiture ceremony for al-Malik al-‘Adil and his sons, Suhrawardl 
also held a number of well attended preaching assemblies. During one 
of them, the shaykh addressed al-Ashraf Musa himself, telling him that 
he personally sought out each and every copy of Ibn Slna’s K. al-shija 1 
in the libraries of Baghdad and washed the ink from every page. Later 
during the course of his address Suhrawardl mentioned that over the 
past year much of the populace of Baghdad had fallen violently ill, 
and apparently not pleased with the shaykh’s attempts at purification, 
the sultan remarked: “and why not, since you have eliminated the Shifa ‘ 
from it!” 66 Be this as it may, Suhrawardl seems to have been quite 
proud of his action, for many years later in his two polemics against 


68 W, 22:377; and, Tabaqat, 2:837; obviously in some confusion with Ibn Sina’s 
Qaaun fi i-tibb, but the iconicity is important. Some years later, the shaykh al-shuyukh of 
Damascus, Sadr al-Dln Hamm uva (d. 617/1220) got in serious trouble for reciting a 
verse of Ibn Ssta at the Umayyad Mosque during one of his preaching sessions (77 si, 
50:36 [hawadith, anno 617]). 


i 


f 
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the tradition of Peripatetic philosophy {falsafa ) associated with Ibn Sina, 
he states that he did just that. 69 

In al-Nasir’s Baghdad such a public act was nothing unusual, and 
in his vituperative attack on those whom he called the ‘folk of inno- 
vation and misguided passions’ (aid al-bida ‘ wa-l-ahwa’), Suhrawardl’s 
polemic against the Peripatetics, materialists ( dahtiyya ), and all of those 
whom he saw as following their teachings was but part of a much 
larger program comprised of all manner of public denunciations, the 
deliberate destruction of philosophical literature, and the harassment 
of numerous prominent ulama who were unlucky enough to be caught 
dealing with the ‘ancient sciences’ fulum al-awdll).‘ u At the same time 
however, as with the A ‘lam al-hudd and his two Futuwwat-ndmas the nature 
of the relationship between these texts and al-Nasir’s policies are dif- 
ficult to judge. The Kashf al-fada ih was composed very late in al-Nasir’s 
reign, the shaykh completing it just a year before his patron’s death 
in 622/1225 and although explicitly dedicating the work to al-Nasir 
and transmitting it publicly in Baghdad, like the Idalat al- ‘iyan it was a 
project which seem to have come far too late to be of any consequence 
to al-Nasir himself. 71 

Like the A‘1dm al-hudd and his two Futuwwat-ndma s, the content of 
these polemics can be located in al-Nasir’s program, but in spirit only. 
Perhaps in regard to the Idalat al- 'lycin at least there is something to be 
said for Suhrawardl maintaining an allegiance to the caliphal program 
in general. At the same time, however, although composed during the 

69 KF, 86; same in idem, Idalat, fol. 85b. The former was also translated into Persian 
by Mifln al-Dtn ‘Ah b. Jatel al-Dln Muhammad al-Ya 2 dt (d. 789/1387) which has 
been edited with a very useful introduction by Najlb Mayel Heravt (TehranfChap va 
Nashr-i Bunyad, 1365 sh. [1986]), and has. been studied by Angelika Hartmann in 
“Eine orthodoxe Polemik gegen Philosophen und Freidenker,” Der Islam 56.2 (1979): 
274-293. Like al-Ghazall’s Tahqfut al-fatdsfa, it also became the subject of a rejoinder, 
namely the Kashf al-asrdr al-imaniyya voa-kaik al-astdr al-hutdmiyya composed by Diya’ al- 
Dln b. Mas'ud b. Mahmud (d. 655/1257-1258), a disciple of Fakhr al-Dln ai-Razi. 

70 Individual cases covered by Nsr., 255-262; cf. idem, “al-Nasir,” El 2 , 8:1000; which 
included the public denunciation of the Hanball faqih and uncle of ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jilanl, Rukn al-Dln Abd al-Salam al-Jllanl (d. 611/1214) on account of being in 
possession of philosophical literature such as the Rasa’il of the IkhwSn al-Safi’ and Ibn 
Sma’s K. al-shifa’ written in his own hand (Ibn al-Sa'T, Mukhtasar akhbar al-khulaja ’, quoted 
in idem, JM, 81-82, fn. 1; Ibn Rajab, DhR, 2:71; TIsl, 49:13 [hawadith, anno 603]; and, 
Nsr., 256-260). In his polemics against Peripatetic philosophy Suhrawardl also indicts 
dialectical theology (‘ibn al-kaldm), seeing it as a derivative of the former (KF, 190) and 
in the Idalat refers specifically to al-Na§ir’s offensive against the falasfa (fol. 85b). 

71 KF, 66-67 (dedication to al-Na?ir); &V, 22:375; and, Dawudl, Tabaqat, 2:10 (on 
the transmission of the text in Baghdad). 
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reign of al-Mustansir and providing an explicit enunciation of fidelity 
to the caliphate, given the fact that al-Mustansir denied Suhrawardl’s 
son ‘Imad al-Dln the mashyakha of the Ribat al-Marzubaniyya in favor 
of Awhad al-Dln KirmanI upon the death of his father in 632/1234, 
one is left to wonder how cordial the relationship between the aged 
shaykh and the new caliph really was. 72 Should these two polemics 
be considered something of an anachronism or was Suhrawardl, in 
his continued transmission of the Kashf al-faddlh in Baghdad and his 
composition of the Idalat al-‘iydn after al-Nasir’s death, worried about 
al-Mustansir’s support for the mashyakha of the ribat?, which he had 
been granted by his grandfather? Or, as with the A ‘lam al-hudd and his 
two Futuwwat-ndmas, were these two texts primarily concerned with 
self-referentially enunciating the legitimacy and authority of his own 
tdija and only secondarily with the patron(s) who supported it and its 
institutions? 

A partial answer to this question is found in the language, rhetoric, 
and content of the works themselves. In contradiction to the A ‘lam 
al-hudd and his two Futuwwat-ndmas, where Suhrawardl pursues a clear 
policy of inclusion through circumscription, in his two polemics against 
Peripatetic philosophy he pursues a strict policy of exclusion, and 
although displaying a certain familiarity with the philosophic lexicon 
and the main currents of the Peripatetic tradition, identifies them as 
a single, unified tdifa, singling out by name al-Farabl and Ibn Sina as 
their chief representatives and lumping them together with all man- 
ner of materialists, dualists ( thanawiyya }, Magians ( majus ), Sabaeans and 
others. 73 In these polemics Suhrawardl casts these ‘folk of passion and 


n KH, 101, this however must be tempered with the fact that at some point, ‘Imad 
al-Dtn served as one of the leaders of the hajj under al-Mustan§ir (ibid., 202-203) and 
well as later taking over the mashyakha of the Ribat al-Ma’mumyya. Like his grandfa- 
ther, al-Mustan?ir continued to patronize Sufis and ulama from the same families, for 
[ instance endowing a new ribat in the Dar al-Rum neighborhood for the grandson of 

\ 'Abd al-Qadir al-JUSm, Abfl Salih and his disciples in 626/1229 as well as patronizing 

I the shaykh al-shuyukh family, in one instance sending an embassy led by one of the sons 

\ of Ibn Sukayna, Abfl ’1-Barakat Abd al-Rahman (to whom al-Mustan§ir had granted 

$ the niqdba of the Abhasid jutuwwa) to Akhlat to invest, of all people, the Khwarazm 

Shah Jalal al-Dln Mangubirdt with its accoutrements, (ibid., 16, 21, 31, 116; on the 
latter, cf. TIsl, 50:38 [hawadith, anno 627]). 

73 Naming al-Farabl and Ibn Sina as the twin icons of the falasifa is also found in 
al-GhazSlI ( al-Mmqidh , McCarthy trans., 30-31; idem, Tahqfut, trans. Marmura as The 
Incoherence of the Philosophers [Provo: Brigham Abung UP, 2000), 4; which also makes 
reference to dahtiyya, the first order [sinf [ and ‘sect’ [t&‘ifd\ of the Ancients whose views 
he explicidy connects with al-Farabl and Ibn Sina [see Goldziher, “Dahriyya,” El 2 , 
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innovation’ as a group who present a particularly insidious threat to 
the Muslim community, sowing iniquity and dissention from within 
its very ranks by teaching their sciences under the guise of legitimate 
religious knowledge (film aTshafiyyd). Stating in no uncertain terms that 
they fall far beyond the pale even of the People of the Book, he finds 
little trouble in branding them manifest apostates (ridded ‘an islam) and 
unbelievers {kujfdr), individuals who are to be excluded from the Muslim 
community in the strongest of terms. 74 In no small measure, what this 
amounts to is a fatwa of lak/ir promulgated by a trained Shafi l jurist, 
one which portrays the falasifa in categories of deviance easily separated 
from the Sunni moral center from which Suhrawardl was wri ting and 
whose population both ai-Nasir and al-Mustansir cleariy supported. 

At the same time, Suhrawardl’s polemics are intimately tied with his 
own program. Unlike Ghazall in his infamous Jahdfut al falasifa, there 
is little in the way of turning the philosophers’ rational methodology 
against them in order to refute their theses, and none too surprisingly 
in both the Kashf alfada ih and Idalat al-iyan Suhrawardl argues from 
the same two vantage points employed in the A ‘lam al-hudd, namely sup- 
porting his arguments on the basis of the existential authority derived 
from pursing the Sufi path supported, of course, through proof texts 
drawn from the Qur’an and Hadith. Here again, the shaykh’s dual 
strategy is apparent, for in the process of excluding the philosophers 
from the corporate body of the Muslim community he programmati- 
cally reasserts each of the primary points framing his discourse on the 
sciences of the sufiyya found in the ‘Awdrif al-rm‘drif and his other works 


2:95 96]). In addition to these two moderns (muta'akhkhirin) Suhrawardl also indicts 
those ancients (mutaqaddimin) in the following order: 1) the celebrated 3rd/9th century 
‘philosopher of the Arabs’ al-Kindl; 2-3) the Nestorian translators Hunayn b. Ishaq 
(d. 260/873) and Yahya al-‘Adi (d. 363/974); 4) one Abu ’1-Faraj al-Mufassir (prob- 
ably the Nestorian philosopher Ibn al-Tayyib [& 980/1043]); 5) the celebrated tttid- 
4th/ 10th-century humanist Abu Sulayman al-Sijist5nI; 6) Aba Stdayman Muhammad 
al-Muqaddasl (al-Bustf), one of the authors of the RasaUIkkwan al-§qfa ‘ ; 7) the famous 
Sabaean translator Thabit b. Qurra (d. 288/901); and, 8) Aba Tammam YOstrf b. 
Muhammad al-NisabOrl. (KF, 178) 

74 KF, 85 86, 89-92, 94-97, 1 19-120, 133-140, 159-160, 197-199; and, idem , Idalat, 
fol. 84b, 92a, 95a, 101b, 104b-105a; see also: Hartmann, “Cosmogonie et doctrine,” 
164, 173-174; idem, “Kosmogonie und Seelenlehre,” 136-137'; and, Muhammad 
Karlnil ZanjanT, “Rashf al-na§aih,” m Dairat al-im’arfd bnzurg-iisldrm fhhraiv. Markaz-i 
Da’irat al-Maarif-i Buzurg-i Islam!, 1367- sh. [1988-]), 8:251-252, This, of course, is 
much unlike Ghazall who limited charging with unbelief (tokfir) to very specific points, 
seeing the bulk of the sciences and -knowledge associated with the falasifa as meriting 
only the charge of innovation (tab&f or that of neutral status (al-Ghazall, al-Munqidh, 
31 -42: idem, FciysaL 109—112; and, idem, Tahafht, 226 227 [where out of twenty specific 
errors, he identifies only three meriting takfirf). 


on Sufism, namely his conception of the journey of ascent, its anthro- 
pogony, epistemological bases, and their connection to the disposition 
of the original dispensation in time and space. As with the A‘ldm al- 
hudd as well, both the format and language of these polemics (although 
more so in the Kashf al-fadaih than in the Idalat al-‘iym) is t elling , being 
written in a deliberately dense, stylized, and aflected prose which was 
obviously carefully crafted for rhetorical effect. 

In the Kashf a l- facia ih at least, all of this is pervaded by an appeal 
to the authority of al-Nasir in his role as a member of the ulama. In 
the beginning of this text Suhrawardl states that Ms primary aim is to 
provide an anecdote for those otherwise well-intentioned seekers who 
have been beguiled by the philosopMc sciences through refuting their 
arguments on the basis of the Qur’an and Hadith, something which he 
does specifically through recourse to a body of carefully chosen hadith 
which he makes clear he had been granted an ijaza to transmit direcdy 
upon al-Nasir ’s authority. 75 Certainly drawn from al-Nasir’s Ruh al-arijin, 
a work wMch Suhrawardl is reported to have disseminated in Aleppo, 76 
the isnads of the reports wMch he quotes in the Kashf al-faddVi are also 
telling in a wider sense, passing through individuals with whom both 
he, Abu l-Najff), the descendants of A'azz al-Suhrawardl, and a host 
of their teachers, associates, disciples, and students had direct dealings. 
These isndds can be grouped as follows: 

1. al-Nasir li-Dln Allah — 'Ml b. ‘Asakir al-Bata’ihl — Abu ’1-Waqt al- 

SijzT — "Abdullah-i AnsarT; l a : 'All b. ‘Asakir — Abu ‘All al-Hasan b. 

Muhra al-Haddad — Abu Nu'aym al-Isfahanl; l l( : 'All b. ‘Asakir — Abu 

Talib 'Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad b. YusQf; l c : ‘Ah b. ‘Asakir — Abu 


75 KF, 67-70. In addition to the hadith transmitted to him by al-Nafir, a number of 
ha&th which Suhrawardl collected during his student days under Abu PNajlb make 
an appearance in the Kashf al-fada’ih, namely those transmitted to him by: 1) Abu 
1-Najib al-Suhrawardl (ibid., 1 1 1, 1 14); 2) Abu 4-Man$ur Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. Khayrun (ibid., 137); and, 3) Abu ’1-Mu'ammar Khudhayfa al-Wazzan (ibid., 170, 
172, 173, 174, 175, 178). 

76 SM, 22:197, The RSh ul-’drifm was a compilation of seventy hadith collected by 
al-Nasir from prominent transmitters. He promulgated it in 607/1210-1211, from 
whence it was transmitted from Baghdad to Mecca, and from Damascus to Marv 
(DhR, 69; Mf 8.2:543-544; AY, 22:197-198; and, Tlsl, 49:29 {/mvdddh, anna 607]). 
A partial version entitled Futuh al-waqt v/As compiled by ‘Abd ahLapf al-Baghdadl 
(d. 629/1231) and is extant (Br, Mus. Or. 5780 and 6332; see: Elfis and Edwards, A 
Descriptive List of the Arabic Manuscripts Acquired iy the Trustees of- the British Museum Since 
1894 [London: The British Museum, 1912], 16-18; list of transmitters in Georges 
Vajda, “Une liste d’autorites du Calife al-Nasir li-dto Allah,” Arnbica 6 [1959]: 173-177; 
contents in Mr., 221-232]). 
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Zur'a ai-Maqdisi; and, l d : ‘All b. ‘Asakir— Abu ’1-Waqt al-Sijzi— Abd 
al-RahmSn Muhammad al-Dawudl. 77 

2. al-Nasir li-Din Allah— ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl— 
Abu Zur'a ai-Maqdisi; 2 a : ‘Abd al-Razzaq — Sulayman b. Mas'ud 
al-Shahhaml; and, 2 b : ‘Abd al-Razzaq— Abu T-Waqt al-Sijzi— ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Dawudl. 78 

3. al-Nasir li-Din Allah— ‘Ubaydullah b. ‘All al-Farra’— Abu 1-Fadl 
Muhammad b. Nasir. 79 

4. al-Nasir H-Din Allah— Ibn Kulayb— Sa‘id b. Sayyar al-HarawI. 80 

5. al-Nasir li-Dm Allah— ‘Abd al-Mughlth b. Zuhayr— Abu T-Waqt 
al-Sijzr ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Dawudl; and, 5 a : ‘Abd 
al-Mughlth b. Zuhayr— Hibatullah b. Muhammad b. al-Hu§ayn. 81 

6. al-Nasir li-Dfn Allah— Shuhda bt Ahmad b. al-Faraj b. ‘Umar al- 
Ibarf— Ibn Bundar. 82 


77 12 haM ( KF ; 74, 77, 79, 81, 85, 92, 93, 94-95, 97); ‘All b. ‘Asakir (d. 572/1177) 
was a Hanball muhaddith and Qur’anic scholar (MT, 10:267 [no. 359]; SN, 20:548-550, 
and, 77sl, 46:100-101 [anno 572, no. 45]; Ibn Rajab, Dhayl,- 1:335-337; and, Vajda’ 

Une lisle, 175 [no. 1 2]};. for the .Hanball Sufi Abu. J-Waqt al-Sijzi, see Chapter Two, 
s.v. “A'azz b. 'Umar al-Suhrawartfr (d. 557/1 162) and Sons”; ‘Abdullah-i An$an scarcely 
needs an introduction. l a = 5 feffl (KF, 84, 150, 164, 177, 178); Aba ‘All al-Haddad 
was a disciple of. Aba Nu‘aym al-Isfahanl. l b = KF, 102, 159; Aba T&lib Yusuf was 
a Hanball muhaddith (cf. Ta’rikh, 46:101). 1„ = 4 hadith from Abu. Zur'a al-Maqdisl’s 
(d. 566/ 1170) riwaya of the Sunan Ibn Maja which he also transmitted to al-Suhrawardl 
(KF, 153, 154—155 204). H — 2 hadith (KF, 212—213, 240); al-Dawfldi was a prominent 
Hanball muhmhhlh. . 

78 9 hadith (KF, 79, 80, 82, 95 [2 hadUh], 110, .140, 168,. 202); ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
(d. 605/ 1 209) was the son of 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jiianl and a well-known Hanball muhaddith 
and Sufi (on whom see, in addition to my entry “‘Abd al-RazzSq b. ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jilanl,” Encyclopaedia of Islam Three [Leiden: Brill (forthcoming)], TW, 2:116-117 [no 
980]; JM, 214-215; TIr, 1:296; SN, 21:426-428 [no. 222], 77V, 49:119-121 [anno 
605, no. 134]; Vajda, “Une liste,” 174 [no. 9]); ai-Maqdisi as above. 2 a =5. 2 hadith 
(KF , 128, 227), al-Shahframr could not be found. 2b — 1 hadith (KF, 143); al-SijzT and 
al-Dawfldl as above. 

- 79 1 hadtih (KF, 1 1 7); ‘Ubaydullah was a prominent Hanball muhaddith of Baghdad. 

m 1 hadith (KF, 121); Ibn Kulayb was another prominent Hanball transmitter- 

81 1 hadith (KF, 13 1-132); (Abd al-Mughlth b. Zuhayr b. ‘Alawl al-Harbl al-Hanbafi 
(d. 583/1 187) was a Baghdadi muhaddith who, among other things, composed a Fadd’il YasM 
for which he drew the ire of Ibn aljawzx, something which al-Nasir interrogated him 
on later (Ibn Nuqfa, Taqpd, 388-389 [no. 504]; TW, 1:63 [no. 1 1]; Ibn Rajab, Dhayl, 
1:354-358 [no. 174}; & V, 21:159-161 [no. 79], and, TIsl, 47:155-157 [anno 583, no. 
91]; and, Vajda, “Une liste,” 174 [no. 6]); al-Sijz! and al-Dawudl as above. 5 a = 1 hadith 
(KF, 211), al-Hu$ayn (not al-Hu^m) is often mentioned in the mods of the time. 

1 hadith (KF, 193); Shuhda al-Ibail (d, 574/11.78), known as Fakhr ai-Nisa J was 
the daughter of Aba Na?r Ahmad al-Dlnawari (d. 506/1 1 12), a Shafi‘1 muhaddith and 
Sufi who gave her hand to Abu I-Hasan. al-Duraynl (d. 549/1154), an official in the 
administration of the caliph al-Muktaft (r. 530-555 / 1 136-1 160) who endowed a 
Shafil madrasa- and adjoining ribdt- in the Azj neighborhood. A talented scribe (kMiba) 


m 


This list presents a couple of things worthy of note. First, the presence 
of Sufis, and Hanball Sufis in particular, in its lines of transmission 
is important. As we have already seen, al-Nasir’s mother, Zumurrud 
Khatun, was well known for patronizing Sufis and for her support 
for the Hanbalites in particular, and as al-Nasir must have received 
many of these hadith early in his life— in the case of ‘All b. ‘As akir 
and Shuhada bt. Ahmad certainly before assuming the caliphate — and 
given the close relationship between him and his mother presented in 
the sources, there is little doubt that as a youth, he had contact with 
many such individuals. Although certainly reversing his father’s policy 
of more-or-less blind support for HanbaHtes upon assuming the caliph- 
ate, he certainly carried forward the policy of his mother regarding 
the Sufis, patronizing not only Suhrawardl (whose first ribdt, the Ribat 
al-M.a'mumyya, was financed by Zumurrud Khatun herself) but also 
individuals such as the ShafiT ‘alims and Sub masters of the shaykh al- 
shuyukh family, Sadr al-Dm ‘Abd al-Rahim and Ibn Sukayna, as well 
as the grandson of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl, the latter two in fact also 
serving as the respective ShafiT and Hanball representatives to whom 
he granted the first ijdzas for the Ruh al- 'dn/mP 

Second, it is further telling that al-Nasir received the same recension 
of the Sunan of Ibn Maja which Suhrawardl received from Abu Zur'a 
al-MaqdisT, 84 and as such the shaykh could have just as well quoted from 


and very active muhad£tha, she. transmitted to and from all of the ‘big names’ in 
Baghdad (al-Sam'ant, Ansdb, 1:1I8;M7] 10:288 [no. 374]; Ibn Nuqfa, Taqyid, 501 [no. 
689]; 77r, 1:98 ffi (see index); Ibn al-DubaythT, Mukhtasar, 2:263-265 [no. 1409}- WA 
2:477-478; MZ, 8.1:352; KW, 16:190-192 [no. 224]; SN, 20:542-543 [no. 344]’ and’ 
TIsl, 46:145-147 [anno 574, no. 113]; and, Vajda, “Une liste,” 176 [no. 27]; on Ibn 
Bundar (d. 566/1170)) the seventh authority in Suhrawardfs Mashyakha (fob 90a), see 
Arberry. “The Teachers,” 348-349 (no. 7). 

83 The Hanatl representative being Diya al-Dm Ann ad b. Mas'fld al-Turkistanl 
(d. 610/1213) and the Malik! representative Taq! al-I)in All b. Jabir al-Maghribt In 
addition, al-Nasir also granted ijazas to numerous uiama for the Musnad of Ahmad b. 
Hanbal (DR, 78; MZ, 8.2:556; and, 77V, 49:35 [hawde&th, anno 608]). 

The Shafil muhaddith and native of .Rayy, Abu Zur'a ai-Maqdisi, who is number 
four in Suhrawarcft’s Mashyakha (fol. 87a-88a), figures quite prominently in the 'Awarif, 
where he is cited as the authority for over fifty prophetic hadith and Sufi akhbar. Calling 
him a Sufi, in his Mashyakha Suhrawardl records five hadith which he heard from him, 
the first on 13 Rabi I, 588/29 March, 1192, as well as mentioning that Abu Zur'a 
transmitted the entire Sunan of Ibn Majaio him, the riwaya of which Suhrawarrte would 
later transmit to his disciple Zahlr al-Dln al-Zanjam (d. .674/1276). The less than 
illustrious son of the famous muhaddith, author, and Sufi Abl ’l-Fafil Ibn al-Kaysaranl 
(d. 507/1 113), Abu Zur a al-Maqdisi was a trader (tdjir) and widiadduh who after the 
death of his father set himself up at Hamadhan from where, every year, he would 
join the pilgrimage caravan and travel to Baghdad in order to engage in business and 
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his own riwaya for which he had an ydza directly from al-MaqdlsT, but 
instead choose to quote it from al-Nasir’s riwaya. In the Idalat al-iydn , 
however, the situation is reversed, for although quoting many of the 
same hadith Suhrawardl does not make use of al-Nasir’s recension of 
Ibn Maja’s Smart, but rather his own. It is what Suhrawardl did with 
these hadith however which, once again, evinces the dual nature of his 
program, for just as in the A tarn al-hudd and his two Futimwat-namas, 
these two polemics evince much more of a concern with arguing for 
the legitimacy and authority of his own taifa than with supporting the 
program of al-Nasir or later that of al-Mustansir, 

The overarching argument which runs through the fifteen dense 
chapters of the Kashf al-jada’ih and which is repeated, although not in 
its entirely, in the Idalat al- 'iydri aims to prove the superiority of prophetic 
knowledge over the derived knowledge of the philosophers, the upshot 
of its critique being to show how the epistemological bases of apodictic 
knowledge necessarily preclude the philosopher from apprehending the 
truths and verities of the spiritual realms (‘ awalim al-ghuyub) from which 
the prophets, and by extension those who are their heirs, derive veridi- 
cal knowledge of the realities enunciated in revelation. 

The root of Suhrawardl’s argument lies in connecting the anthro- 
pogony which he laid out earlier in the, Awdnf al-rna an/’and elsewhere 
with the philosophers’ own system of thought, namely connecting it 
to a comprehensive ontology, cosmology, and epistemology articulated 
in the language of Neoplatonized Aristotelianism characteristic of the 
falsqfa of the central and eastern lands of Islamdom since the time of 
al-Farabl. Although explicitly rejecting the foundational Neoplatonic 
postulate that ‘from the One only the one can emerge ’, 85 Suhrawardl 
pursues his critique squarely from within the framework of this system, 
positing what amounts to a series of successive ‘higher emanations’ 

proceeding from God through whose divine command (awr) -which he 

also identifies with the Qur’anic ruh. qudsi blown into Adam— proceeds 
what he calls either the ‘greatest spirit’ ( al-ruh al-a jam) or the ‘universal 
spirit’ {al-ruh al-kulli) . Acco rdin g to Suhrawardl, the philosophers have 


to transmit hadith. On him, see: Ibn al-Dubaytht, Mukhtayar, 2:1 19-120 (no. 740); WA, 
s.v. Abu J l-Fadl b. al-Kaysaranl; SA) 20:503-504 (no. 320), and, Tit/, 45:246-247 (anno 
566, no. 223); and, KW, 16:406-407 (no. 441). 

85 KF, 103-104, 1 14, 124—126; idem, Idalat, fcl. 109a— 109b; the expression he uses 
being ‘layujid min at-waMd ilia waMd, which is usually expressed by the Muslim Neopla- 
tonists as ‘al-wahid Idyusdum ■ imhu ilia al-mahtd (‘ex urm rum jit nisi unumj; cf. Hartmann, 
“Kosmogonie und Seelenlehre,” 141. 


mistaken this necessitator (mujib) as the ‘being necessary in itself’ iwdjib 
bi-ijdb wajib al-wujud) and the prirna causa {Wat al-ilal) when in reality it 
is a contingent existent (mumkin al-imjud). Assisted by God’s command, 
from this spirit emerges the primordial intellect {al- c aql al-fitn ), in form 
and function akin to the first hypostasis of Plotinus (the masculine .Nous) 
and the first intellect {al-‘aql al-awwal) of the philosophers . 86 

Generally, Islamic Neoplatonism posited that the first intellect engages 
in two acts, an initial act of self-contemplation through which it effects 
the second intellect and then an act of contemplating its author through 
which it effects the third intellect, akin to the third Plotinian hypostasis, 
the feminine Psyche. In the emanationist scheme of both the Ikhwan al- 
Safa and Ibn Slna, this third effect {al-ma lid al-thalith ) is called either the 
passive intellect (al- 'aql al-munfa il) or the universal soul ( al-nqfs ab-kullx), 
and although explicitly denying a dual act on the part of the primordial 
intellect and stating that the philosophers are wrong in identifying it 
as the third effect, Suhrawardl uses the very term al-nafs al-kulli to describe 
the ‘hypostasis’ engendered by the primordial intellect f 'aql fitn). 

The type of Islamic Neoplatonism with which Suhrawardl seems to 
have been familiar generally posits that from the initial three acts of 
emanation proceed a series of creative cosmic emanations, each one 
engendering a constituent part of the cosmos (the higher celestial 
spheres, the sphere of fixed stars, the spheres of the planets, etc.), 
and although explicitly denying the creative agency of emanation, 
Suhrawardl implicitly validates its cosmological implications, positing 
that the effects (la ’liar) of the universal spirit, primordial intellect, and 
universal soul constantly filter down from the world of divine command 
{Slam al-amr = Slam al-ghayb / al-malakut) through the cosmic isthmus 
{Slam al-jabarut; i.e., the celestial spheres) to the sublunar world. It is the 
continual descent of the effects of the three hypostases belonging to the 
world of divine command into the world of creation {Slam- al-khalqj- 
al-shahada/ al-mulk/ al-mahsus) which according to Suhrawardl effects the 
vivification of individual sentient beings, beings which in their own bod- 
ies mirror the respective relationships obtained between the universal 
spirit, the primordial intellect, and the universal soul in the manner of 


86 KF, 65-66, 101 104, 1 12-1 13, 146-147, 165-166 (key passage), 197, 231-236 (key 
passage), 242, 245-246; and, idem, Idalat, fol. 94b-95a, 96a-96b, 97b-98a, 99b-100a, 
108b- 109a (key passage), 114a, and 128a; Hartmann, “Cosmogonic et doctrine,” 
168A69; idem, “Kosmogonie nnd Seelenlehre,” 140-142; see further Majid Fakhry, 
A History of Islamic Philosophy, 2nd ed. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1983) 
118-120,152-157. • 1 ; 
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micro- to macrocosm . 87 After vivification, created beings continue to be 
influenced by way of sympathies with the corresponding universals. 

Thus, according to Suhrawardl the human psycho-spiritual constitu- 
tion as manifest in the ‘alam al-khalq is but a particularization of the 
corresponding universals of the ‘alam al-amr, the human translunar spirit 
( al-ruh al-insdni al - ‘ulwt) being a particularized spirit (ruhjuz’I ) proceeding 
from the universal spirit (ruh kulli) and the soul a particularized soul (nafs 
juz 'i) proceeding from the universal soul (nafs kulli). As with the aql fitri 
in the world of divine command which serves as the isthmus (barzakh) 
between the ruh a farn and the nafs kulli, the heart (qalh) born from the 
meeting of the mhjuz’i and nafs juz f in the world of creation serves as 
the isthmus between them. As a mediating agent, the heart then takes 
on one of two possible aspects, either being infused with the descend- 
ing light of the primordial intellect ( ‘aql fitri) through the sympathies 
engendered by prophethood (nubuwwa), or by extension the sympathies 
engendered by the ubudiyya of the accomplished Sufi, or remains mired 
in the darkness of the creatural intellect ( 'aql kkilqi; sometimes ‘ aql tab 1 ) 
through its sympathetic connection with the universal soul in the case 
of all those who are not possessed of nubuwwa or ‘ubudiyya 

Here, the essential argument which Suhrawardl advances is that 
due to its connection to the universal soul, the creatural intellect of 
the philosophers and all those who are spiritually immature can only 
apprehend the ' alam al-shahada whereas by virtue of the light of the ‘aql 
fitri, the prophets and those who follow their path are able to penetrate 
into both it and the spiritual realms fawdlim al-ghuyub). m This scheme 
can be represented as follows: 


87 In her two articles on the subject Hartmann has read this as a reiteration of 
a typical Late Antique Gnostic Mythos articulated in a Neoplatonic framework, the 
masculine ruh hulli playing the role of the Logos {- universal father/ Adam) and the 
feminine nafs MB that of Sophia (= universal mother/Eve) which, as we have already 
seen in the case of Suhrawardt’s description of the psycho-spiritual constitution in 
the ‘Awarif, is replicated in the individual human person, a microcosm (‘ alam saghir) 
of the universal macroanthropos ( al-insan al-kabtr ); see: Hartmann, “Cosmogonie et la 
doctrine,” 166 IE; and, idem, “Kosmogonie und Seelenlehre,” 138 IE). 

88 KF, 116-117, 124-125, 130-131 (key passage), 159-167, 171-172, 227, 231, 
233-235 (key passage), 242-243; and, idem, Idalat, fol. 99a-99b, 100a-102a; see also 
Hartmann, “Cosmogonie et doctrine,” 165-168; cf. the parallel in al-Ghazall, Iliya’, 
3:17-19, which speaks of ‘two doors of the heart’, one opening to the malaMit and the 
other to the ‘alam al-mutk. 

89 KF, 113-119, 123-130, 141-142, 159-164, 180, 183-184, 206-207, 226-227, 
229-231, 239-240, 246-247; idem, Idalat , fol. 93a, 95a-95b, 97a 97b, 100a, 104b; see 
also Hartmann, “Kosmogonie und Seelenlehre,” 143; cf. al-Ghazall, Faysal al-tafriqa, 
87-88; and, idem, al-Munqidh, 60-62. 


Table 2. Prophetic and Philosophic Consciousness 



Point of 
Origin 

Active 

Agent 

Mediating 

Agent 

(Isthmus) 

Passive 

Agent 

Locus of 
Apprehension 


‘alam al-amr 
(masculine) 

ruh MB 

' i 

‘aql fitri 

i 

nafs MB 

i 

‘alam al-ghayb 
( balm ) 




Prophetic Consciousness — » 


Philosophic — » 
Consciousness: 

‘alam al-khalq 
(feminine) 

ruh juz ’i 

<— ‘aql khihfij qalb — > 

nafs juz 7 

‘alam 

al-shahada 

(zdhir) 



It is in this enunciation where Suhrawardl brings his earlier vision of the 
human psycho-spiritual constitution to its logical Neoplatonic conclu- 
sion, positing a microcosm-macrocosm relationship through mapping 
correspondences and then, in a fashion typical of most gnostic and 
Neoplatonic mysticisms, vesting it with epistemological and, ultimately, 
soteriological meaning. It is in the meeting of these two schemes where 
Suhrawardl’ s dual strategy is patently evinced. Throughout both polem- 
ics, the fundamental ideas of the ‘Awarif al-ma ‘arfi all make a reappear- 
ance: the difference between the worldly- and otherworldly-ulama and 
the latter’s claim to prophetic heirship, the idea of spiritual rebirth, the 
epistemological state of the illuminated prophetic or saintly heart and 
its resultant charisma, and the four-fold movement of the tariqa are all 
woven into his discussion, serving as argumentative proofs against those 
“folk of innovation and misguided passions” posing such an insidious 
threat to the unity of the wider Muslim community and, by extension, 
to the prophetic heirs whose job it was to ensure its preservation in 
time and space . 90 

Arguing squarely from within the framework of this vision, like 
Ghazall Suhrawardl identifies a number of specific points to refute 
as heretical, namely those three issues which the former saw as merit- 
ing the charge of takfir, viz. the denial of the corporality and sentient 
nature of the Qur’anic eschatological narrative, the denial of God’s 
knowledge of particulars, and maintaining the eternity of the world 


90 KF, second spiritual birth (wilddat ma’nawiyya): 65-66, 188; prophetic charisma 
(jadhba and rabita): 74-82, 161-162, 206-207, 211-214, 219-221 (idem, Idalat, fol. 
9Qb-91b, 101a); heirship/combination of ‘ilm and ‘amal: KF, 106-107, 132, 225, 
229-230; the four-fold movement (i.e., iman — tawba nasuh — zuhd fi ’l-dwiya — ‘ubudiyyd) 
and its corresponding levels of attainment: idem, Kashfi 153-158, 187-188, 193-194 
201-202, 218; idem, Idalat, fol. 103b-104a. 
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sempiternaUy and eternally a parte post, a list to which Suhrawardl adds 
a number of others, the most important being what he sees as the 
philosophers’ doctrine of the immortality of the soul (mfs) and their 
denial of miracles ( khawdriq al- e adat). m For Suhrawardl, however, there 
is no Ghazalian compromise, and in rooting each and every denial 
and challenge which the philosophers and materialists pose to revela- 
tion in the inability of their creatural intellects to penetrate the dlrnn 
al-ghayb and thus apprehend the ontological truths and spiritual verities 
which are apparent to the prophets and their followers, he program- 
matically connects takfir with the superiority of gnostic and ecstatic 
cognition ( ; ifdniyya wa-l-wajdaniyya) over and against discursive cognition 
(i hurhmiyya ), 92 and thus connects the o th e rworl clly- ul tuna/ sufyy a to the 
Prophet and, although not explicitly but perhaps by extension, to the 
disposition of that spiritual authority through the authority of a caliph 
who serves to ensure its continuity by supporting and patronizing those 
who are its rightful heirs. 

As with the publication of his creed and forays into the world of 
die jutuwwa, ultimately Suhrawardl’s stance on Peripatetic philosophy 
had already been prefigured by the constraints of his own program 
and that of his patron. While al-Nasir could easily accommodate the 
Sunni ulama, ImamI Shia, fitydn, and n&zi-based Sufis in his program, 
and Suhrawardl the competing strands of the Sufi tradition, Hanbalites, 
Asfi antes, and Akhls in his, unlike the sufiyya, mutually antagonistic 
Sunni juridico-theological movements, or the Jutuwwat, the falasifa were 
not as easily accommodated. Vesting authority and soteriological ambi- 
tion in locations well outside the narrative of Abrahamic dispensation 
framing the very identity of jamai-sunm, shan'a- minded ulama such as 
Suhrawardl, the falasifa were possessed of a vision of identity which 
could not readily be circumscribed under a master isndd, and since it 


91 KF, 97, 104-106, 112-114,. 143-151, 194-198, 208, 217, 221-228, 240-243; 
and, idem, Iddlat, fol. 95a- 96a, 97a, 106b-107b, 109b— 1 10a; see also: ZanjanT, “Rashf 
al-nasa’ih,” 8:252; cf. al-Ghazall, Tahajut, 12-54, 134- 143, 208-225; idem, al-Munqidh , 
36; and, idem, Faysal al-tajnqa, 109-1 10. 

92 This is not to posit a strict, positive bifurcation between the respective epistemolo- 
gies associated with dianoetic and mystical cognition in the minds of all Peripatetics 
and theosophically-inclined Sufis of the Middle Periods, but is rather simply indica- 
tive of a particular line of thinking associated with figures such as Suhrawardl. On 
this generally, see Oliver Leaman, An Introduction to Classical Islamic Philosophy, 2nd ed. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002), 191-199; which, however, needs to be 
read within the still unresolved debate over the exact nature of Ibn Slna’s ‘mysticism’ 
(on which, see D. Gutas, “Avicenna [V Mysticism],” Elr, 1:79-83). 


could not be co-opted, it had to be excluded. Whether this exclusion 
was enunciated in support of al-Nasir’s program first — long after it 
had already come to an end m any case — and of his own program 
second is a matter of whether or not an ‘Umar al-Suhrawardl a/s Rat- 
geber und Hoftheologe des Chalifen first and shaykh al-tarbiya and champion 
of his own tdfa second can be extracted from the sources, something 
which in both the representation of himself in his own texts and the 
representation of him preserved in the texts of others, ultimately seems 
to favor the latter. 




CONCLUSION 


Although replicated in some measure by al-Nasir’s grandson al-Mustansir 
and continuing on a much smaller scale with al-Musta'sim (d. 656/1258), 
the destruction of the Abbasid caliphate at the hands of the Mongols 
just a mere twenty-four years after al-Suhrawardl’s death brought a 
decisive end to what was already a very much yet-to-be-completed 
program. At the same time, however, this moment of destruction was 
possessed of great creative potential, and as with the moments of 
before and after which came to converge in the swan song of the once 
glorious and self-assured Abbasid caliphs of Baghdad, the vision of 
one of the many members of its choir came to serve as a moment of 
before and after for those who followed. Unlike the Nasirian jutuwwa 
(although surviving for a brief time in Mamluk Egypt) the system of 
organization and praxis which Suhrawardi systematized in Baghdad 
became the inheritance of a number of just as important and influential 
beneficiaries, individuals who forged continuities with their benefactor 
by replicating many of his policies, and it is in their activities where 
the origins of the Sufi order bearing his name are to be sought. 

In the case of the eponym himself, in charting the contours of the 
political history of the central and eastern lands of Islamdom between 
the 4th/ 10th and 7th/ 13th centuries as they came to converge in the 
figure of al-Nasir U-Dtn Allah, we have seen why someone like this 
particular caliph may have found it useful to capitalize upon the author- 
ity wielded by someone like Suhrawardi. Here, the idea of a coherent 
and systematic political program simultaneously drawing upon multiple 
locations of authority and legitimacy already woven into the very social 
fabric of medieval Islamic urban landscapes is of primary importance. 
No small part of this program included capitalizing upon the authority 
of a group ob literate, elite, urban shana-mmdtd Sufi ulama populat- 
ing the endowed ribats and rmdrasas of Baghdad, and indeed, other 
major urban centers of the central and eastern lands of Islamdom 
during the 6th/ 12th-7th/ 13th centuries. In this, al-Nasir did nothing 
new, for his Seljuk and Abbasid predecessors did much the same, as 
did his contemporaries, most notably the Ayyubids in Syria and Egypt 
and the Rum Seljuks in Anatolia. Although not the most important 
or consequential member of this group nor a powerful Ratgeber und 
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Hoftheologe, as a member of this body, Suhrawardl did participate and 
play a role in al-Nasir’s program at some level, entering into a patron- 
age relationship which brought with certain rights, obligations, and 
expectations for both parties. 

This model, with differences certainly, would be replicated by indi- 
viduals such as Bah&’ al-Dln Zakariyya Multan! (d. 661/1262), the 
most consequential propagator of Suhrawardfs vision in the Indian 
Subcontinent 1 , and by NajTb al-Dln ‘All b. Buzghush (d. 678/1279), 
the chief exponent of Suhrawardl’s teachings in the important south- 
ern Iranian city of Shiraz. 2 Like their master, each of these men (and 
no small number of others who also participated in the dissemination 
of Suhrawardl’s vision) belonged to the same broad group: both were 
trained Shah 1 ! ulama hailing from respectable scholarly families, both 
were active in the transmission of haddth and other texts, both directed 
endowed ribats within which they invested individuals with the khirqa 
and trained disciples, and both passed on the khirqa which they received 
from Suhrawardl to many, many disciples, supported by the same ini- 


1 After ‘All b. Buzghush, certainly the most important figure in the spread of the 
Suhrawardiyya in the eastern lands of Islamdom. Allegedly of Qurayshl descent, his 
grandfather left Mecca, ended up in Khwarazm, and from there emigrated to Mul- 
tan. Baha’ al-Dln left Multan for Khurasan and spent a number of years studying in 
Bukhara, made the haj, spent five years in Medina, went to Jerusalem, and finally 
arrived in Baghdad where he attached himself to Suhrawardl. According to his biog- 
raphers, he spent a mere seventeen days under the tutelage of Suhrawardl before he 
was invested with the ‘khirqat al-khilafa\ He was ordered by the shaykh to return to 
Multan, where he established a hereditary silsila which crystallized into the line which 
would give birth to the Indian Suhrawardiyya. His most important disciples included 
his son $adr al-Dln al-'Arif (d. 684/1286), Sayyid Jalal-i Bukhan (d. 690/1291), Fakhr 
al-Dln ‘Iraqi (d. 688/1289), and Husayn-i Husayn-i Sadat (d. c. 718/1318). On him, 
see Dara Shukuh, Safinat, 114-115; ‘Abd al-Hayy al-Husaynl, al-Eldm bdman Jt ta’nkh 
al-hind min al-a c tam (Beirut: Dar Ibn Hazm, 1999), 1:99-100 (no. 99); GE, 6 (no. 21); 
and, Athar Abbas Rizvi, A History of Sufism in India (New Delhi: Munstfiram Manohaiial 
Publishers Pvt. Ltd., 1978-1983), 190-194, 202-206. 

2 Along with Baha’ al-Dln Zakariyya Multanl, ‘All b. Buzghush was one of the 
major players in the diffitsion of Suhrawardl’s teachings in the eastern Islamic world 
after his death. Hailing from an immigrant family, his father (a wealthy merchant) came 
to Shiraz from Syria where he married the daughter of Sharaf al-Dln Muhammad 
al-Husaynl. A man with a propensity for reclusiveness, we know little about his early 
life nor when he first met Suhrawardl, although he was definitely in Baghdad in the 
middle of Muharram, 624/January, 1227 where he was present at a reading of the 
Awarif'm the Ribaf al-Ma’muniyya (MS. Suley., Lala Ismail FT 180. ( , fol. 234a). He 
died in Shiraz in Sha'ban, 678/December, 1279, and came to serve as a node in 
the lines of a number of later Sufi teaching lineages. On him, see Zarkub-i ShlrazI, 
Shimznama, ed. Bahman-i Kartml (Tehran: Intish5rat-i Bunyad-i Farhang-i Iran, 1350 
sh. [1972]), 131 -132; Junayd-i ShlrazI, Shadd , 334-338; Khwaffi, Mujmal, 2:347; Dara 
Shukuh, Safinat, 114; Ma'sum'allshah, Tard’iq, 2:3 10 — 3 12; and, GE , 6 (no. 20). 


tiatic genealogy that Suhrawardl claimed for himself when investing 
them. Like him too (although the details are much clearer in the case 
of Baha’ al-Dln) both of these individuals enjoyed the support and 
patronage of political powers, serving the interests of their respective 
patrons through the spiritual, social, and religious authority with which 
their status endowed them. 

In the figure of Suhrawardl himself, we find al-Nasir patronizing an 
individual who was thoroughly convinced of the validity of the claim 
of his particular Pmonengruppe to prophetic heirship, an individual who 
in no uncertain terms presented himself as an authoritative spokesman 
for a group whom he saw as self-consciously marking itself out from 
all other Personmgruppen who might impinge upon that claim. Given his 
life-long association with members of this group, it is naive to assume 
that al-Nasir was not well aware of the categorical comprehensive- 
ness with which Suhrawardl viewed his particular id if a. Likewise, it is 
equally naive to assume that such was lost upon those non-affiliates, 
both among the ulama and masses alike, who inhabited the neighbor- 
hoods which played host to the very ribats, madrasas, and public pulpits 
which they populated. 

At the same time, this particular Sufi shaykh and ShafiT ‘dlim was not 
the only one to do such, for although neither leaving behind texts nor 
becoming eponyms of later tanqa - lineages much the same can be said for 
others such as the aforementioned members of the shaykh al-shuyufdi fam- 
ily Sadr al-Dln (Abd al-Rahlm and Ibn Sukayna, Suhrawardl’s disciple 
and close associate Sa'd b. Muzaflar al-Yazdl 3 (d. 637/1239), and the 
grandson of 'Abd al-Qadir al-Jllanl, Abu Salih Nasr b. 'Abd al-Razzaq 


* Hailing from Yazd, Abu ffalib al-Yazdl set himself up at the Baghdad Nizamiyya 
teaching ShsSdlfiqh. After a time, he became a disciple of Suhrawardl and settled down 
in the Riba( al-Zawzam, abandoning jurisprudence in favor of the path of .asceticism, 
solitary retreat, and spiritual austerities. He accompanied Suhrawardl to Syria during 
his mission to the Ayyubids of 604/1207-1208, and according to (pseudo-)Ibn al-Fuwap 
also preached at the madrasa of Abu 1-Najlb. At some point, he fell into the good graces 
of al-Nasir’s vizier al-‘AlawI and subsequently entered into his service, being granted the 
position of executor ( waktl ). When al-‘AIawT was removed from the vizierate, al-Yazdl 
“returned to the dress of the Sufis” until he was called upon by al-Nasir to perform 
a number of diplomatic missions which, according to Ibn al-Najjar, included one to 
the Khwarazm Shah ‘Ala’ al-Dln in Iraq — possibly in connection with Suhrawarch’s 
mission to him in 614/1217-1218— and then to Syria, Egypt, Rum, and Pars. Near 
the end of his life, al-Mustan?ir granted him the mashyakha of the Ribat al-SaljUqiyya, 
which he held until his death on the 26th of Muharram, 637/28 August, 1239 after 
which he was interred in the Shunlziyya Cemetery On him, see: Ibn al-'Adlm, Bughyat 
al-talabfi ta’nkh Halab, ed. Suhayl Zakkar [Damascus: n.p., 1988], 9:4275-4276; and 
KH , 153, 162-163. 
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(d. 633/1236), all of whom directed their own ribats, invested individu- 
als with the khirqa, and performed key tasks in support of al-Nasir s 
program, most of them to a much greater extent than Suhrawardl ever 
did. Important as they were however, because such individuals neither 
became eponyms of a particular tariqa - lineage nor possessed a body of 
disciples and heirs who took it as their task to preserve their memory 
and the texts which they may have composed, any role which they might 
have played in the development and systematization of the particular 
form of institutionalizing ribbt-bustxl Sufism which they most certainly 
championed is nearly unrecoverable. At the same time, there is tittle 
reason to doubt that such individuals — individuals located in the same 
social, discursive, political, and even physical spaces— would not have, at 
least in part, shared Suhrawardl’s vision of the comprehensive spiritual 
and religious authority possessed by the ‘otherworldly-ulama’ and their 
responsibility to discharge that authority through the instruments — the 
institutions of process and institutions of place — which generated that 
authority in the first place. 

Shielded as they were by the safety of a broader jama i-sunm com- 
mitment to the ideals embodied in the siyasa shar tyya discourse rooted 
in the moral (and in al-Nasir’s case increasingly politically validated) 
authority of the caliphate as the de jure guarantor of a broader shar'd 
order supported and effectuated through a diffuse body of Sunni ulama, 
such individuals not only posed tittle challenge to al-Nasir’s program 
as such, but in fact were in possession of a type of authority which 
could be deployed to effect it. Always carefully conscious of the wider 
implications of his public enunciations, it is doubtful if al-Nasir would 
have systematically capitalized upon the authority of Baghdad’s Sufi 
ribats and those who populated them if they did not already serve as 
repositories of types of authority already circulating in a broader socio- 
religious economy. As evinced in the particular figuration of authority 
in the circles in which Suhrawardl moved, those who populated the 
upper tiers of Baghdad’s ribats could be of consequence to such a patron 
precisely because they were linked with types of authority well embed- 
ded in the social world characterizing the major urban landscapes of 
medieval Islamdom, authority which, layered and multiply located to 
be sure, was neither insular nor unique. 

It is here where the convergence between those twin institutions of 
the madrasa and the ribdt becomes especially important, for as we have 
seen not only did Suhrawardl and his teachers, students, disciples, and 
associates move seamlessly between both spaces but more importantly 
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the very social practices, cultural codes, and figurations of authority 
and identity its enunciation, conservation, and perpetuation through 
texts and social practices — structuring the transmission of both religious 
learning and mystical knowledge converged and overlapped in a shared 
language, practice, and symbol. In attending to these convergences, 
it becomes clear that it is both naive and irresponsible to schematize 
Sufism generally, and the particular nM-based Junaydl tradition rep- 
resented by Suhrawardl in particular, as a closed system set in binary 
opposition to some monolithic orthodoxy championed by certain bodies 
of well-situated ulama, certainly a foregone conclusion for those with 
any grounding in the literature of the period, but an idea which is still 
tenaciously clung to by many. If indeed the overlapping and converg- 
ing nature of the madrasa and ribat in Suhrawardl’s Baghdad can be 
admitted (and I believe the sources evince that it can) then what we 
see is that at its core the ribdt was indeed highly regulated, almost cur- 
ricular, in nature, designated solely for a particular self-identified group 
commonality and possessed of clear functional categories of individual 
participation at its center, but at the same time it was a place whose 
margins were porous, its fluidity providing for varying levels of affilia- 
tion and participation. Added to this is the clear presence of a certain 
transregional solidarity and group identity focused on the institution 
itself, something embedded in the very terms which Suhrawardl uses to 
describe the constituency of his ribats and something which is exempli- 
fied in his detailed prescriptions of travel for the faqtr. The convergence 
between this figuration of community and the practices which forge 
its identity and the transregionality of the culture of religious learning 
as evinced in that eminendy important ‘institution of process’ of talab 
al-'ilm is so clear as to scarcely deserve further comment Similarly, the 
configuration of social relationships obtaining in both spaces as being 
regulated by a complex of normative practices and behaviors rooted 
in a shared culture of formal manners ( adab ) and the clear semiological 
overlap between the transmission of religious learning in the madrasa 
and the transmission of mystical knowledge in the ribat points to a 
broader institutional confluence which, in turn, is reflected in both 
Suhrawardl’s own representation of himself and the td ifa for whom 
he spoke in rhetorical terms as well as in the seventy or so individual 
cases of members of his circle preserved in the historiography and 
prosopography in representational terms. 

As it relates to both the systematic enunciation of the authority of 
his own Personengruppe and the Nasirian project in general, not only do 
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we find in Suhrawardl an imminendy public figure preaching at places 
such as Baghdad’s Badr al-Shanf Gate or inside the Ha ram al-Shanf 
in Mecca, but also an individual who in a very real sense looked to 
exteriorize the interiorizing, /wrafcz-saturated, inner sanctum of the ribat 
and its charismatic community of spiritual frontline fighters by attend- 
ing to the porosity of its margins, investing any and all with the khirqat 
al-tabarruk, counseling those whom he granted permission to train their 
own disciples to respect the rights of those irmslarshidm who might come 
to them seeking guidance and religious or spiritual consul, and engaging 
in a public enunciation of spiritual and religious authority the depth 
of whose self-assuredness and moral confidence was as real to its affili- 
ates as it was to its detractors, something well evinced in Suhrawardl’s 
indiscretion of 605/1208. It is this institutional and social confluence 
which provides a link between the dominance of political program and 
the third cluster of before and after which converged in Suhrawardl’s 
moment, the discourse and authority of the text. 

As with the institutional confluence, in reading those traces which 
Suhrawardl left behind in his own texts, we have seen that the discursive 
enunciations of such an individual should be located within a broader 
economy of religious discourse among the ulama. In publicly writing 
his own identity through that of the particular td ‘if a for whom he spoke 
Suhrawardl pursued a strategy of inclusion through circumscription, 
programmatically attempting to draw various self-constituted com- 
monalities and sectarian affiliations within the orbit of an increasingly 
socially-open and accommodationist riMf-based Sufi system. In the case 
of those real or imagined Persmengruppm who could not be accommo- 
dated under the master isnad of a broader GanVi-m inded jama ‘i-sunm 
identity in which Suhrawardl and the circles of elite, largely Shafi‘1 
urban Sufi ulama of which he was a part located themselves, the same 
type of norm-writing was used as a device of exclusion. In the case of 
Suhrawardl and the particular strand of the Sufi tradition which he 
had inherited and for which he appointed himself a spokesman, this 
discourse proceeded from an established center, one populated, certainly, 
by otherworldly-ulama, but ulama nevertheless. 

In this, the thrust of his project differed litde from that of the Sufi 
systematizers of the 4th/ 1 Oth oth/ 11th centuries from whose works he 
quotes repeatedly (Sarraj, Abu Talib al-Makkl, Kalabadhi, Sulaml, Abu 
Nuaym al-Isfahanl, and Qushayn), re-inscribing genealogies inherited 
from the past in a newly constituted, institutionalizing, present; a present 
where my aba was existentiaBzed solely through the sciences of the sufiyya 
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and the mediation of that niyaba to the aspirant, mendicant, pretender, 
and all those mustarshidin seeking religious and moral guidance, solely 
through the very personhood of the shaykh, an individual who was at 
one and the same time a muntahi and muqarrab, an ab ma c nawi and na’ib 
nabawi, a wall and ‘alim salih, an individual who derived his authority 
from multiple locations but then centered it in the institutional forms 
of social organization and rule-governed praxis framing his presence 
in actual brick and mortar institutions. It is this underlying conception 
of authority and its articulation in the activities of the tdifa who pos- 
sessed it which framed and guided Suhrawardl’s policy of maintaining 
a ‘dual-strategy’ vis-a-vis his own program and that of his patron. 

Furthermore, in examining the issue of the discourse and author- 
ity of the text as it came to express itself in Suhrawardl’s historical 
moment, we have seen that in many ways the particular tanqa~hased 
trend of Sufism which Suhrawardl championed can be viewed as a 
textualizing tradition, a tradition which utilized textual strategies shared 
with a much larger culture of religious learning. As with jurists, hadxth 
transmitters, theologians, and others such individuals, Suhrawardl con- 
structed the text as an instrument of affiliation, identity, and authority, 
vesting it with both social and soteriological meaning. Here, texts served 
as both repositories of memory and instruments of authority. As to 
the first, texts served as repositories of authoritative and, ultimately, 
salvific patterns of behavior which could be replicated in the present, 
whereas to the second, they served as instruments by which one could 
participate in a broader collective endeavor which conferred status and 
authority upon its practkioners. In this, his system was possessed of a 
built-in replicability. The interplay between the two dearly constituted 
a particularly powerful discursive technology, a contested instrument 
which as with Ibn Slna’s K. al-shifa' could literally be washed away, an 
instrument of norm writing and institutionalization ( Awarif al-maarif, 
Irshad al-mundin. Jadhdhdb al-qulub, the R. and K. fi l-futuwwa), an enun- 
ciation of exegetical authority and religious or spiritual legitimacy 
(A ‘ lam al-hudd, Kashf al-faddilu Iddlat al~ lydn), or even an instrument for 
preserving the near physicality of a relationship rooted in perceived 
psycho-spiritual affinities between master and disciple (wasdya and ijdzdt 
1 drama ), between mentor and protege, between spiritual father and 
spiritual son, between the very representative of the Prophet and those 
frontline fighters in the struggle against the nafs who saw themselves as 
his companions (. sahaba ). It is here where the position of Suhrawardl’s 
own program seems to represent — when set alongside those of the other 
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eponyms (and their immediate disciples) of the early ton^a-lineages — a 
certain culmination, or final systematization, of a process of institution 
building which had been slowly gaining momentum since at least the 
late-4-th/10th century. 

There was a reason why Suhrawardl expended energy in writing an 
extended universalizing doxography in the Awarif al-ma an/ and a reason 
why he was so careful in crafting a rhetoric of inclusion in his Fuluw- 
wat-ndmas, for the akhi-fitydn and a rhetoric of exclusion in his polemics 
against Peripatetic philosophy. Here, we witness the cumulative pressure 
of a particular shan ti-minded Junaydl past coalescing in Suhrawardl’s 
moment, a past sensitized to discursive and social location and deeply 
concerned with securing identity in a discursive field where claims to 
religious and spiritual authority— and the very genealogies upon which 
they were predicated— were contested. It is vitally important to recall 
that in the particular Sufi ribdts which al-Nasir patronized we meet 
with what was certainly a powerful and creative articulation of the Sufi 
tradition on the ascendancy, but nonetheless a strand of the Sufi tradi- 
tion located within a broader complex of differing and often competing 
strands which in certain cases were equally as powerful players within 
the tradition itself. It was in keeping such competing strands in view 
(in what might be seen as a re-enactment of the earlier victory of the 
sufiyya over the Malamatiyya and KarrSmiyya) which in a sense frames 
Suhrawardl’s contribution to the development of this particular figura- 
tion of the Sufi tradition, a figuration which would come to dominate, 
but in no way obliterate, others. While critiques such as those of Ibn 
al-Jawzi in the late 6th/ 12th century and Ibn Taymiyya in the early 
8th/ 14th are certainly a bit exaggerated, they are nonetheless deeply 
telling in that they evince the presence of a very real polyphony within 
Sufism in the central lands of Islamdom before and after Suhrawardl. 
Much the same being be found in the comments of individuals such 
as Dhahabl and Ibn Kathir, both of whom were keen observers of the 
various religious, political, and intellectual trends of their day and age, 
and who like Yaqut in his entry on Suhraward quoted at the beginning 
of Chapter Two, knew what it meant to be a member of the sulaha ’ 
and what it meant to be a member of whichever antithesis —qalandan, 
maldmafq hululi, iuihadt, falsafi, etc. — might serve as its opposite in any 
one time, place, or— more often than not— discursive location. 

While battling with these competing trends, located as he was near 
the moral center of a broader jamdt-sunnf communalist ethos, for 


Suhrawardl enunciating the legitimacy of the sufiyya was certainly not 
a matter of trying to effect some type of reconciliation between the 
ulama and the Sufis from the outside, but rather consolidating the 
position of a group who were already well-established; a group deeply 
entrenched in a culture of religious professionals toward whom the 
state looked for support and legitimacy and the people for religious 
guidance and intercession. Here, we find an author who just like his 
biographers emplotted his retelling in established rhetorical modes, 
engaging in the composition and programmatic dissemination of texts 
as part of a broader program of reform and centralization which aimed 
to circumscribe various self-constituted commonalities and sectarian 
affiliations within the orbit of what was perceived as a comprehensive 
and increasingly accommodationist ribat- based Sufi system. Because of 
its privileging of the authoritating apparatus of genealogy, the delinea- 
tion of strict hierarchies of affiliation, the foregrounding of detailed 
prescriptions for a program of praxis effected in actual brick and 
mortar institutions, and the way in which this vision would later come 
to constitute itself in discrete teaching lineages (turuq), I have called 
this particular Junaydl mode of Sufism 'tafiqa- based Sufism’, although 
it is eagerly hoped that further research on the individuals, texts, and 
trends associated with the rise of the early teaching lineages will bring 
this term into question. 

What is apparent, in fact, is that applying the attributive ‘Suhrawar- 
diyya’ to those circles of Sufis comprised of SuhrawardrY immediate 
disciples is at best an anachronism. As with each of the early tanqa- 
lineages, it not clear when those who saw themselves as heirs to 
Suhrawardl, or others for that matter, began to use the attributive 
‘Suhrawardiyya’ to refer to a self-identified teaching lineage nor when 
an awareness of being initiated into a particular self-constituted and 
eponymicly-denominated tanqa emerged. Part of the reason for this, 
although much more work needs to be done on the sources before a 
real answer can be furnished, seems to be rooted in the fluidity and 
indeterminate nature of what it meant during the 7th/ 1 3th 8th/ 1 4th 
century to enunciate affiliation with a particular nisbat al-khirqa or nisbat 
talqin al-dhikr, something well evinced in the convergences of (mostly 
back-projected) lines of initiatic affiliation reaching back to Abu ’1-Najib 
al-Suhrawardr (see Chapter Two, Chart 3). 

Contemporaries of Suhrawardl, such as the shaykh al-shuyukh Ibn 
Sukayna, engaged in the same type of activities which Suhrawardl is 
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remembered for, transmitting hadith — including to Suhrawardi’s son 
‘Imad al-Dln (d. 655/1257) 4 — directing ribats, investing disciples with 
the khirqa, and enjoying the patronage of officials, yet did not become an 
eponym of a later tariqa. Similarly, we know, for example, that the khirqa 
of al-Qushayrl was transmitted in Baghdad during the time of 
Suhrawardl (and indeed well into the 8th/ 14th-century), and that his 
ribat in Nlshapur, which had become a hereditary possession, was an 
active center until at least the mid-7th/13th century, yet no tariqat al- 
qushayriyya emerged from this lineage nor did he or his descendents 
become objects of hagiographic narration, two things which seem to be 
intimately connected. The same can be said for any number of others. 

While his wasaya make it abundantly dear that Suhrawardl envi- 
sioned a transregional dissemination of the particular way (tariqa) of 
a particular ta : ifa (the sufiyya) throughout the lands of Islamdom, how 
systematic both the vision and consequence of such a dissemination 
might have been is not at all clear. Even though the South Asian 
hagiographies would have us think differently, neither the term khalifa 
nor muqaddam is ever used by Suhrawardl himself, neither in the many 
wasaya in which he granted permission to disciples to return to their 
home countries and transmit on his authority, nor even in the extremely 
important ijaza which he granted to Baha’ al-Dln Zakariyya Multan! 
in Mecca on the 26th of Dhu ’1-Hijja, 626/15 November, 1229 where 
he explicitly grants him permission to train disciples. 5 Ultimately, to 
understand how these documents might fit into the complex history 


4 Born in 578/1182, ‘Imad al-Dln was the product of Suhrawardi’s marriage to j 

Abu ’1-Najtb’s granddaughter, Sayyida bt. ‘Abd al-Rahlm. Not much is preserved about j 

him save that he went by the name ‘Abfl 1-Ja'far. (lie son of the shaykh Shihsb al-Dirf ( 

and, along with many others, heard hadith from both Ibn aljavvzl and Ibn Sukayna. | 

He is also reported to have traveled to Damascus where he heard hadith from Baha’ i 

al-Dln al-Qasim b. al-Hafiz. Both his son, Jamal al-DTn 'Abd al-Ralimfln, and his Y 

grandson, Abfl ’1-Qasim ‘Abd al-Mahmfld, are reported to have transmitted on his 
authority .According to al-Safadl, ‘Imad al-Dln was well known as a Sufi and teach- \ 

ing shakyh. He invested individuals with the khirqa, and his K zad al-musqfir wa-adab ] 

al-hadir evinces the continuity of his vision with that of his father. Although denied J 

the mashyakha of the Ribat al-Marzubaniyya by the caliph al-Mustanjir. he inherited j 

the mashyakha of the Ribat al-Ma’mflniyya, being buried there on the 10th of Jumflda l 

II, 655/Jun. 25th, 1257, its mashyakha then passing to his son Jamal al-Dln. On him, j 

see KH, 353 ( anno 655); SN, : 22:377 (s.v: al-Suhrawardl). and, TIsl, 47:291 (births, anno \ 

578), 49:255 (s.v. ‘Abd al-Wahhab [Ibn Sukayna]), and 54:216 ( anno 655, no. 221); KW, \ 

4:262 (no. 1795); Ritter, “Philologika IX,” 46 (no. 60); GE, 7 (no. 26); and, Duzenli, 1 

“Suhreverdi,” 20-21 (no. 1). I 

5 al-Suhrawardl, Ijz- li-Baha' al-Dm Zakariyya MuUam, fol. 71b-72a. 1 


of the diffusion of Suhrawardi’s khirqa — as well as the diffusion of the 
‘Awarif al-ma ‘arif through translations / re-writings and its incorporation 
in other manuals — requires us to make sense of what Suhrawardl might 
have envisioned when he prescribed in his rules of travel for the faqir 
(prior to his investment with the khirqa) that one should visit multiple 
nfes in order to learn about the ways of its denizens, fifes which he 
characterizes as the outpost of a broader spiritual family of frontline 
fighters in the struggle against the nafs. Despite a careful enunciation 
of his own nisbat al-khirqa, whether or not Suhrawardl envisioned — as 
was to become increasingly common in the two centuries which fol- 
lowed — this broader commonality of brethren as organized primarily 
around a particular initiatic lineage is not readily apparent. What is 
clear, however, is the foregrounding of the ethos of the institution of 
talab al-'ilm, the faqir traveling in search of knowledge of a particular 
science dispensed by particular masters located in particular places, a 
prominent part of the wider culture of religious learning throughout 
medieval Islamdom. 

As it relates to the rise of the Sufi brotherhoods, what we can speak 
at this particular moment in time is the dissemination of a system 
of organization and praxis, a particular way or method of spiritual 
discipline supported by an initiatic lineage reaching back to Prophet 
Mufiammad through an eponym, orienting itself on his teachings, 
and affiliated with the physical space of endowed fifes and khdnaqahs. 
Although this can certainly be mitigated with further research, due to 
the fractured state of the sources, the general fluidity of the early tariqa- 
lineages themselves, and the indeterminate nature of the activities of 
Suhrawardi’s disciples and the generation following them, it is difficult 
to reconstruct anything beyond a rudimentary history of the diffusion 
of this particular ‘ tariqa ’ with any precision. As reflected in the sources 
interrogated in this study, there are, in fact, only three distinct lines of 
this lineage during the 7th/ 13th into the early-8th/ 14th century whose 
connection with the khirqa Suhrawardl inherited from Abu J-Najlb can 
be ascertained with any certainty, the first in Shiraz which seems to 
have evolved into a hereditary ta ifa stemming from ‘All b. Buzghush, 
an initial line in North India stemming from Baha’ al-Dln Zakariyya 
Multani, and a hereditary line in Baghdad stemming from Suhrawardi’s 
son 'Imad al-Dln (see Charts 5-7). 

Alongside these three lines, the diffusion of both Suhrawardi’s khirqa 
and the Awarif al-rm‘drif in Syria, Egypt, and the Hejaz by individuals 
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* al-Wasip, Tnyaq, ,61;JamI, Mfa/mt, 492-495 (nos. 510-511), 558 (no. 546); Chishff, Mir’at al-asrar, 2:159-162; Dara Shuktih, SafitcU , 114-115; 
Ma'sum'ahshah, Tara’iq, 2:311-312; al-Husaynt, al-Tldm, 3:234 (no. 22), and 252 (no. 92); Kissling, “Aus der Geschichte des Chalvetijje Ordens,” 
table 1; Triniingham, Sufi Orders, Appendix C; Norris, “The Mir’at al-Tdlibin”; Gramlich, Dmvischorden, 1:10; 57-58; Shams, ‘“Arifen-i suhravardiyya,” 
104-1 16; and, Mojaddedi, Biographical Tradition, Appendix 4. 
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such as Najm al-Dln al-Tiflisi and Ibn al-Qastallani 6 (d. 686/1287) as 

well as the presence of disciples of the shaykh who directed khanaqahs 

in Isfahan may have constituted others lines of transmission. Alongside 

this is the question of how and why both Abu 1-Najlb's Adah al-mundm 

and Suhrawardl’s Awarif al-ma c arif came to serve as such important 

texts in early Kubrawl circles and in turn what this may have meant 

for the development of other tariqa - lineages associated with Transoxi- 

ana and Central Asia. As has already been noted in Chapters Three 

and Four, just as Suhrawardl preserved the works of Kalabadhl, Abu 

Talib al-Makkl, SulamI, and Qushayn in his own manuals, so to do the 

manuals of Najm al-Dln Kubra, Najm al-Dln RazI Daya, and Yahya 

al-BakharzI preserve his, and given both the extent of the migration 

of ‘Suhrawardl Sufis’ from Transoxiana into the Indian Subcontinent I 

beginning in the 8th/ 14th century and the connections between the j 

nascent Suhrawardiyya and YasawT and other lineages one occasion- i 

ally comes across in the sources for the region, there is little reason to j 

doubt that much could be gained from exploring the nature and extent 

of such associations. In addition to the massive amount of literature ; 

preserved on the early Suhrawardiyya in South Asia, the same, I think, j 

should be done for the early Shadhiliyya in Egypt and North Africa, \ 


6 An individual whom Trimingham quite wrongly characterized as a man who 
“could barely be called a Sufi” ( The Sufi Orders, 36), Ibn al-Qastallani was a Shafi‘1 
muhaddith and Sufi known for his extraordinary asceticism and piety. Born in Egypt (27 
Dhu ’1-Hijja, 614/27 March, 1218) into a family of prominent Shafi'T ulama, as a 
young boy he was brought to Mecca and journeyed widely in search of hadith, visiting 
Damascus and Baghdad, and from there Hints, Aleppo, and Jerusalem. After the death 
of his brother, he took over his position as director of the Dar al-Hadlth al-Kamiliyya 
in Cairo where — with frequent trips back to Mecca — he distinguished himself as a 
muhaddith, mufti, faqih, and author of treatises on hadith, asceticism, and Sufism. In 
Dhu ’1-Hijja, 627/September, 1230, he heard the ’Awarif from Suhrawardl in Mecca 
as well as taking the khirqa from him (‘Awarif al-ma'arif MS. Kopriilu 750, fol. 130b; 
another copy of the same riwaya is preserved in ibid., MS. Stiley., Izmir Yazmalan 293, 
fol. 302b). According to al-Sha'ranl, he would invest individuals with the khirqa on the 
authority of the Suhrawardl ( Tabaqat , 2:349) and as attested in the manuscript record, 
was vigirous in transmitting the ‘Awarif his riwaya being transmitted in Cairo for gene- 
rations after his death. Ibn al-Qastallani had something of a rivalry with Ibn Sab 'In 
(d. 669/1269), and is reported to have polemicized against him quite often in Mecca 
as well as composing refutations against those whom he saw as following such teach- 
ings, beginning with al-Hallaj (d. 309/922) and ending with ‘Afif al-Dln al-Tilimsanl 
(d. 690/1291). He died while teaching in the Dar al-Hadlth al-Kamiliyya (Cairo) on 
the 28th of Muharram 686/15 March, 1287. On him, see: TIsl, 57:277-279 ( anno 686, 
no. 408); KIV, 2:132 134 (no. 480); al-Kutubl, Fawdt, 3:310 (no. 433); MJ, 4:202-203 
(anno 686); TShK, 8:43 (no. 1065); Ibn Raff, Muntakhab, 173-175 (no. 148); BN, 13:310; 
Nf, 7:373; and, ShDh, 7:694 -695 ( anno 686). 
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the numerous instances of the transmission of the Awdnf al-maarif 
from the nwaya of Ibn al-Qastallanl in Cairo and Mecca up through at 
least the 8th/ 14th century to a diverse body of western Sufis (includ- 
ing scholars from as far away as Andalusia) needs to be examined, as 
does the presence of Suhrawardl’s works in later Shadhill literature 
and in the nisbat al-khirqas of North African, Egyptian, and Syrian Sufis 
of the late 7th/ 13th through the late 9th/ 15th century found in the 
hagiographical compendia of al-Sha ranl and al-MunawI. 

In conclusion, to write the history of the institutionalization of Sufism 
(or perhaps a history of its particularly vocal institutionalizing trends) in 
a larger sense and the rise to prominence, and in no small way the rise 
to dominance, of this particular strand of Junaydl tanqa - based Sufism 
within it, means to write the way in which such beneficiaries came to 
translate Suhrawardl’s vision into the particular linguistic, geographic, 
political, discursive and social spaces in which they moved, attending to 
the same types continuities and disjunctions of before and after which I 
have attempted to attend to here. It is my sincere hope that the excava- 
tion and display of those traces which this particular actor left behind 
offered here will serve to frame that writing, for it is there where the 
history of Abu Hafs ‘Umar, the son of Muhammad from Suhraward 
ends and the history of the tanqat al-suhrawardiyya begins. 
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al-Farabl, 293, 298 
Farghana, 149 

al-FarisI, ‘Abd al-Ghafir b. Isma'll, 3 1 
al-Farra’, ‘Ubaydullah b. 'All, 296 
Fars, 20, 104, 307n. 3 
al-Faruthl, ‘Izz al-Dln, 74n. 39, 

1 1 4 — 1 1 5n. 165, 318 (chart) 
al-Fasthl, Abu ’1-Hasan ‘All, 76 
Fatima, 269, 285 
Fatimids, 18, 24, 284n. 56 
al-Fayyuml, ‘All b. Muhammad, 122 
fitpan, 271, 273, 288n. 62, 291, 293n. 

72, 302. See also Akhls; Rahha§iyya 

Gabriel, 174n. 93, 200n. 23, 226n. 96, 
284n. 57 
Gardet, Louis, 2 
Gautama Buddha, 275n. 41 
Genghis Khan, 104 
Georgia, 106 

al-Ghazall, Abu Hamid, 47, 52, 70, 

86n. 67, 138, 143, 180n. 115, 193, 
218, 221, 251, 260, 265n. 21, 292n. 
69, 293n. 73, 294, 300n. 88, 302 
Ghazall, Ahmad-i, 61, 70, 71 (chart), 

76, 108, 224, 240 
Ghazna, 98, 100 
Ghaznavids, 17, 18, 20 
Ghijduvanl, ‘Abd al-Khaliq, 217n. 68 
Ghiyath al-Dln, 104-105 
Ghurids, 20, 22, 98-99, 100 
Ghuzz (Oghuz) Turks, 20 
Gibb, H.A.R., 48, 25 In. 4 
Goldziher, Ignaz, 35-36 
Golpinarli, Abdiilbaki, 272n. 37 
Gottschalk, Hans, 104, 105 
Gramlich, Richard, 8, 107, 123, 126, 
174n. 93, 268n. 28 
Gril, Denis, 1 19 
Giindtiz, Irfan, 8 
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al-Habash, Rashid al-Dln, 243 
Habib al-'Ajami, 71 (chart), 211 (chart) 
al-Haddad, Abu 'All, 57, 295 
al-Haddad, Abu Hafs, 204 
al-Haklm al-Tirmidhl, 138n. 4, 155 
al-Halabl, Khalil b. Badran, 134n. 211 
al-Hallaj, 132, 154, 319n. 6 
Hama, 95 

Hamadhan, 57n. 1, 73n. 33, 100, 101, 
102, 124, 297n. 84 
Hamd Allah Mustawfl, 57n. 1, 135n. 
213 

Hammad al-Dabbas, 76 
Hammuya, Sa'd al-Dln, 129, 134n. 212 
Hammuya, Sadr al-Dln, 29 In. 68 
Hanafis, 259, 260, 268, 270, 297n. 83 
Hanbalites, 25, 62, 70n. 23, 92, 116, 
193, 258n. 13, 259, 260-261, 263, 
267, 268, 270, 273, 292n. 70, 296nn. 
77-80, 302 

al-HarawI, Sa'id b. Sayyar, 296 
Hartmann, Angelika, 7, 9, 104, 105, 
132, 254-255, 256-257, 28 In. 52, 
292n. 69, 300n. 87 
Harran, 92n. 84 
Harwan, 124 
al-Hasan, 269, 285 

al-Hasan al-Basn, 71 (chart), 200n. 23, 
211 (chart), 225 
Hasan-i Sabbah, 124 
Hasanawayh al-Kurdl, 67 
Hasidim, 1 

Hejaz, 133, 2 lOn. 51, 315, 318 (chart) 
Herat, 100 

Heravl, Najlb Mayel, 8n. 12, 292n. 69 
Hibatullah b. Muhammad b. al-Husayn, 
296 

al-Hilall, Muhammad Taqi al-Dln, 

272n. 37 
Hints, 319n. 6 
al-Hlra, 57n. 1 
al-Hltl (al-Haythl?), 214n. 62 
Hodgson, Marshall G.S., 3-4, 17, 26, 33 
Homerin, Th. Emil, 122-123 
Hudaybiyya, 212 

Hujwlrl, ‘All b. ‘Uthman, 226, 231, 

235n. 124, 240, 279n. 50 
Humad, Jalal al-Dln, 8 
Hunayn b. Ishaq, 294n. 73 
Husam al-Dln Chelebl, 124 
al-Husa)m, 100, 211 (chart), 269, 285 
Husayn-i Husayn-i Sadat, 306n. 1 
al-Husavnl, Sharaf al-Dln Muhammad, 
306n. 2 


Ibn ‘Abd (al-Baijn), 60, 86, 113, 

1 16-117 

Ibn Abl Ya'la, 48 
Ibn al-Ahdal, 128n. 197 
Ibn ‘Aqll, 260 

Ibn ‘Arab!, Muhyl al-Dln, 1 13, 120, 
125n. 189, 125-133, 138n. 4, 155, 
206n. 38 

Ibn ‘Asakir, 77, 111 
Ibn al-Athlr, 77 
Ibn Batlsh, 80, 86, 87 
Ibn al-Baqi, 1 1 1 

Ibn Battuta, 212-213, 277, 287n. 61 
Ibn-i Blbl, 273-276 passim, 279 
Ibn Bundar, 296, 297n. 82 
Ibn al-Dubaythl, 60, 67n. 16, 74, 126, 
213 

Ibn Fadlan, 86, 87, 116 
Ibn al-Farid, 113, 121-123 
Ibn al-Fuwatl, 72, 307n. 3 
Ibn Hawqal, 57n. 1 
Ibn Hubayra, 79 
Ibn al-'Imad, 62, 126, 127 
Ibn al-JawzT, 25, 35, 48 49, 67, 70-71, 
79, 91n. 83, 93, 97, 106, 108, 110, 

11 In. 137, 193, 210, 225, 227, 
237-238, 240, 260, 284n. 56, 296n. 
77, 312, 314n. 4 
Ibn Jubayr, 92n. 89 
Ibn al-Kaysaranl, 297n. 84 
Ibn Kulayb, 296 
Ibn Kullab, 45n. 57 
Ibn Karram, 30 
Ibn Kathlr, 209n. 47, 312 
Ibn Khaflf al-ShlrazT, 211 (chart), 213n. 
60 

Ibn Khaldun, 132 

Ibn Khallikan, 107, 114n. 164, 116, 117 

Ibn al-Khiyaml, 122 

Ibn Maja, 297, 298 

Ibn al-Mi'mar, 272n. 37, 278, 279n. 

49, 280, 281, 282, 284n. 57, 285, 
288-289n. 62 
Ibn al-Mubarak, 29n. 34, 

Ibn al-Mukharriml, 259n. 14 
Ibn al-Muslima, 107 
Ibn al-Mustawfl, 74n. 39, 85, 86n. 66, 
88, 97, 98, 107, 249n. 1 
Ibn al-Najjar, 25n. 18, 60, 70, 73, 76, 

87, 89, 107, 111, 113, 115, 126, 

135n. 213, 138, 213, 307n. 3 
Ibn Nuqta, 60, 88, 259n. 14 
Ibn al-Qastallanl (Qutb al-Dln), 1 34, 

135, 195, 318 (chart), 319, 320 


Ibn Qudama (al-Maqdisi), 115, 267n. 

26, 270nn. 32 & 33 
Ibn Rajab, 97, 114, 115, 116 
Ibn Rasull, 284n. 56 
Ibn Sab ‘in, 319n. 6 
Ibn al-Safl, Shams al-Dln, 316 (chart) 
Ibn al-Sa'l, 34, 73, 96, 109, 213 
Ibn Slna, 96, 126, 291-292, 292n. 70, 
293, 299, 302n. 92, 311 
Ibn Sukayna, 77, 110 111, 257, 293n. 

72, 297, 307, 313-314 
Ibn al-Suqa‘l, 114n. 165 
Ibn al-Tanraya, 97 

Ibn Taymiyya, 114-115, 128, 240, 312 

Ibn al-Tayyib, 294n. 73 

Ibn Tiqtaqa, 25n. 18 

Ibn al-'Ujayl al-Yamanl, 122 

Ibn al-Wardl, 114n. 164 

Ibn Wasil, 95, 105 

Ibrahim b. Adham, 29n. 24, 275 

Ibrahim Baran, 69n. 19 

Ibrahim al-Khawwas, 231, 234n. 124 

Ibrahim Zahid Gllanl, 78 (chart) 

Ighlamij, 100, 101 

Ikhwan al-Safa’, 292n. 70, 299 

II Khanids, 20-21 

ildigiizids, 20, 21, 90-91 

Imam al-Dln Mas'ud, 78 (chart) 

Imam al-Dln Muhammad, 316 (chart) 
‘Imran, 200n. 23 

India, 1, 7, 9, 62, 113, 124, 125, 188, 
246, 282, 305, 315, 319 
Iraq, 1, 17, 20-21, 30, 33, 62, 103, 

117, 153, 167, 188, 233, 307n. 3, 318 
(chart) 

‘Iraq ‘AjamI, 99n. 113 

‘Iraqi, Ahmad Tahirl, 9n. 14 

Irbil, 22, 74n. 39, 85, 86, 88, 106, 113n. 

163, 249n. 1 
Isaac, 226n. 96 

Isfahan, 10, 24, 76, 77n. 49, 83, 91, 

100, 101, 102, 212, 282, 319 
al-Isfahanl, Abu Nu'avm, 46, 48-49, 

51, 1 1 In. 137, 250n. 2, 295, 296n. 

77, 310 

al-Isfahanl, Kamal al-Dln, 165n. 72, 
174-175 

al-Isfahanl, Najm al-Dln Mahmud, 316 
(chart) 

Ishaqiyya, 30 

Ishmael, 284, 285 

Islamic Texts Society, 47n. 65 

Isma'll al-Qasrl (Qaysarl), 78 (chart) 

Isma'llis, 260 


Israelites, 200n. 23 
Istanbul, 281 

'Izz al-Dln Muhammad b. Ya'qub, 

165n. 72 

Izz al-Dln of Mosul, 92, 95n. 100, 109 

Jacob, 226n. 96 

Ja'far al-$adiq, 2 1 1 (chart) 

Jalal al-Dln of Alamut, 101 
Jalal al-Dln Bukhari (Makhdum-i 
Jahaniyan), 317 (chart) 

Jalal al-Dln Mangiibirdl, 18, 23, 102, 
104-105, 106, 293n. 72 
Jalal al-Dln Qarataj, 277, 278 
Jalal al-Dln Rural, 119, 120, 124, 187 
Jalal al-Dln Surkh, 3 1 7 (chart) 

Jamal al-Dln Abu Rawh Lutfullah, 3 In. 
32 

Jamal al-Dln Qush-Temiir, 106 
Jamaliyya, 316 (chart) 

JamI, ‘Abd al-Rahman, 60-61, 62, 65, 
129-130, 133 
Jami‘ al-Mansur, 112 
Jami' al-Qasr (Palace Congregational 
Mosque), 72, 9 In. 83, 93, 106, 111, 
120, 135 

Jami‘ al-Sultan, 96 
Jawad, Mustafa, 272n. 37 
Jazlra, 21, 22, 90, 94 
Jerusalem, 30, 58, 73n. 33, 79, 110, 
265n. 21, 306n. 1, 319n. 6 
Jesus, 200n. 23, 20 In. 24, 226, 275 
Jibal, 20, 21-22, 90, 98, 100, 101; 
mendicants ( fuqara ’) of, 233, 234n. 

122 

Jihad (against Crusaders), lOOn. 117 
Jllan (Jil), 20, 124, 125 
al-Jllam, ‘Abd al-Qadir, 161n. 57, 193, 
197n. 16, 200n, 23, 203n. 30, 216n. 
66, 241n. 146, 242n. 147, 258n. 

13, 292n. 70, 293n. 72, 297, 307; 
dress of, 213- 214n. 62; as eponym 
of tanqa- lineage, 1, 32-33, 187; as 
jurist, 32, 193, 218, 244; mausoleum 
of, 136; and al-Suhrawardl, 52, 60, 
63-64, 82, 108, 113, 114-116, 123, 
124, 125, 258 

aljllanl, ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. ‘Abd 
al-Qadir, 296 

al-Jllanl, Abu Salih Nasr b. ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq, 257, 293n. 72, 297, 307-308 
al-Jllanl, Rukn al-Dln 'Abd al-Salam, 
292n. 70 
Joseph, 226n. 96 
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Joshua, 200n. 23 

al-Junayd al-Baghdadl, 45, 72, 144n. 13, 
161, 178n. 105, 231, 274; as 
descriptive eponym of particular Sufi 
orientation, 13, 43, 46, 49, 51, 52, 

62, 140, 146, 163, 184, 190, 191, 

205, 218, 221, 233, 241, 282, 309, 
312, 313, 320; in siLsilas and initiatic 
genealogies, 69, 71 (chart), 200n. 23, 
210, 211 (chart), 225, 280 
Junayniyya Khanaqah, 249n. 1 
Jurjan, 30 

Jurjanl, Abu ’1-Qasim, 71 (chart) 
al-Jurjanl, Jamal al-Dln Yusuf, 316 
(chart) 

Juvaynl, ‘Ala’ al-Dln, 105 
al-Juwaynl (Imam al-Haramayn), 115, 
251 

Ka'ba, 121, 134n. 211, 261 
al-Kalabadhl, Abu Bakr, 46, 49, 258n. 

13, 267n. 26, 310, 319 
Karkh Neighborhood, 92n. 89 
al-Karkhl, Abu ’1-Husayn ‘A$im, 70n. 23 
Karramiyya, 30, 312 
Kashan, 101 

Kashani, ‘Izz al-Dln, 8, 198n. 17, 242, 
257-258 

Kashifi, Husayn Va‘iz-i, 278n. 48, 284n. 
56 

al-Katib, Abu ‘All, 71 (chart) 

KawkaburT, Abu Sa'ld, 86n. 66 

Kawthar, 262 

Kay Kawus I, 104, 273 

Kazarun, 30 

Kazarum, Abu Ishaq, 30 

Kazaruniyya, 30-31, 78 (chart) 

Khalwatl, Muhammad b. Nur-i, 78 
(chart) 

al-Khalwatl, ‘Umar, 78 (chart) 
Khalwatiyya, 78 (chart), 131 
al-Khartabirtl, Ahmad b. Ilyas 
al-Naqqash, 272n. 37, 278, 279n. 

49, 280, 281, 282, 285, 288n. 62 
al-Khafib al-Baghdadl, 73n. 33, 74n. 39 
Khidr, 61, 214 

Khurasan, 20, 24, 30, 32, 35n. 40, 85, 
86n. 67, 91, 98, 99n. 113, 102, 119, 
137, 153, 167, 195, 209, 215n. 64, 

217, 227, 229, 306n. 1; mendicants 
( fuqara ’) of, 233, 234n. 122 
Khurasan Road, 105 
Khuzistan, 20, 22, 99 


Khwaft, Fa?lh al-Dln Ahmad b. 

Muhammad, 134n. 212 
Khwarazm, 99, 100, 104, 306n. 1 
Khwarazm Shahs, 16, 20, 21-23, 
98-105, 253, 256, 293n. 72, 307n. 3 
al-Kindl, 294n. 73 
Ktp§ak, 98, 104 
Kirman, 20, 104 

Konya, 20, 104, 119-120, 273, 274, 
275n. 41, 276, 277, 278 
Knysh, Alexander, 127, 128 
Kubra, Najm al-Dln, 1, 77, 78 (chart), 

1 13n. 163, 123, 125n. 189, 129, 

156n. 45, 198n. 17, 221n. 79, 225n. 
92, 232n. 117, 234n. 122, 235n. 124, 
237n. 131, 238n. 136, 241n. 145, 
242n. 147, 319 

Kubrawiyya, 63, 78 (chart), 129, 134n. 

212, 198n. 17, 219n. 74, 221, 273, 319 
Kumish, 279n. 50 
al-Kundurl (vizier), 5 1 
al-Kurbaj, Najm al-Dln, 318 (chart) 
Kurds, 57n. 1 
Kurdistan, 104 

Lahore, 281 
Lake Van, 90 

Lawziyya Neighborhood, 86n. 67 

Makdisi, George, 19n. 2; theory of 
madrasa of, 35-41 passim 
al-Maghribl, Abu ‘Uthman, 7 1 (chart) 
al-Maghribl, TaqI al-Dln ‘All, 297n. 83 
Magians ( majus ), 293 
Majd al-Dln Ishaq, 273 
Majid al-Dln ‘Umar al-Khwarizml, 102 
al-Makkl, ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman, 144n. 13 
Malamatiyya, 30, 153, 204, 228n. 102, 
312 

Malatya, 126, 278 

al-Mahk al-‘Adil, 94, 95, 96, 104, 106, 
118, 273, 277, 291 
al-Malik al-Afdal, 22 
Malik b. Anas, 267 
al-Mahk al-Ashraf, 23, 104, 105, 106 
al-Malik al-Kamil, 94, 96 
al-Malik al-Man§ur, 95 
al-Malik al-Mujahid, 95 
al-Mahk al-Zahir GhazI, 58n. 4, 94, 95 
Malikis, 86, 117, 241, 251 
al-Mallnl, Sharaf al-Dln, 249 
Mamluks, 16, 40, 107, 188, 216, 272n. 
37, 305 
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Ma’muniyya Neighborhood, 98 
al-Mana‘l, 'A’isha Yusuf, 9 
Manicheans, 30, 159 
Maqbarat al-Sufiyya, 1 1 2 
al-MaqdisI, Abu Shama, 105, 113 
al-MaqdisI, Diya’ al-Dln Abu Zur‘a, 

74n. 39, 295-296, 297-298 
Mary, 275 

Ma'ruf al-Karkhl, 7 1 (chart), 92, 211 
(chart) 

Marv, 73n. 33, 102, 295n. 76 
Marzubaniyya Neighborhood, 93 
Mashada, Isma'li b. 'Abd al-Mu’min, 

8n. 12, 198n. 17 
Mashra'a Neighborhood, 109 
al-Ma^mudl, Najm al-Dln Khalil, 94, 96 
Massignon, Louis, 107, 108, 132 
Mas'ud (sultan), 76 
Masud al-Bilali, 76, 79 
Matundls, 259, 265, 266n. 22, 267, 268, 
270 

al-Mawardl, 251 
Mayhana, 31 

Mecca, 65, 73n. 33, 92, 111, 121-122, 
133-135, 249, 261, 295n. 76, 306n. 

1, 314, 31 9n. 6, 320; Holy Mosque 
of, 121, 310; Sharif of, 100 
Medina, 66, 67, 73n. 33, 92, 212n. 56, 
306n. 1 

Mediterranean Basin, 156 
Meier, Fritz, 29, 198n. 17 
Meleviyya, 121, 278 
Mengll, 100-101 
al-Mlhanl, As‘ad, 57, 72-73, 76 
al-Mlhanl, Baha’ al-Dln, 112 
Milson, Menahem, 244-245n. 154 
Mir Damad, 58n. 4 
al-Misrl, Nur al-Dln ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
316 (chart) 

Mole, Maijian, 2 

Mongols, 1, 6, 7, 16, 19, 23, 27, 57n. 

1, 103, 104, 106, 111, 120, 272n. 37, 
282 

Morocco, 135 

Moses, 131, 200n. 23, 214, 220n. 78, 
226n. 96, 285n. 58 
Mosque of Najlb al-Dln, 80n. 54 
Mosul, 91, 92, 109 
Mt. Athos, 223n. 83 
Mt. Hira’, 220n. 78 
al-Mu‘azzam ‘Isa, 95, 106 
Mughals, 188 

Muhammad (prophet), 2, 43, 67, 138, 


146, 200, 220n. 78, 238, 253, 255, 
268, 270n. 32, 302; as exemplary 
model, 52, 63, 153, 154, 192, 206, 
236, 263-264, 267; Family of ( ahl 
al-bayt), 103, 253, 269; haddh of, 26, 
47-48, 102, 103, 142, 156-157, 
194-195, 199, 209-210, 224, 232n. 
114, 234n. 122, 235n. 124, 243, 244; 
in siLsilas and initiatic genealogies, 

26, 71 (chart), 144, 147, 194, 199, 
209-210, 211 (chart), 212, 224-225, 
280, 284-285; Sufi master as 
representative of, 129, 132, 143n. 11 
183, 197, 199-200, 205n. 35, 208, 
213, 214-215, 301n. 90, 311 
Muhammad al-Baqir, 211 (chart) 
Muhammad b. Abl Bakr, 68 (chart) 
Muhammad b. ildigiiz Pahlavan, 90, 
91n. 82 

Muhammad b. Munawwar, 3 1 
Muhammad b. al-Na§ir (caliph), 23 
Muhammad al-QabisI, 67 
al-Muhasibl, al-Harith, 45n. 57, 138n. 4 
Muhyl ’1-Din Abu Muhammad Yusuf, 
97, 106, 110 

Mu'izz al-Dln Muhammad Ghun, 99 
Mujahid al-Dln, 70 n. 24 
al-Muktaft (caliph), 296n. 82 
Mulla Sadra, 58n. 4 
Multan, 306n. 1, 317 (chart) 

MultanI, Baha’ al-Dln Zakariyya, 7, 

134, 238, 306, 307, 314, 315, 317 
(chart) 

al-MunawI, ‘Abd al-Ra’uf, 131-132, 320 
al-Mundhin, 137n. 2, 249n. 1 
al-MuqaddasI, 30 

al-MuqaddasI (al-Bustl), Abu Sulayman, 
294n. 73 

al-Muqtafi (caliph), 77, 79 
Murad IV (sultan), 136 
Murshidiyya, 30 
Musa al-Kazim, 2 1 1 (chart) 
al-Mustadl’ bi-Amr Allah (caliph), 20, 
91n. 83, 92 

al-Mustan§ir (caliph), 23, 37, 255-256, 
293, 294, 305, 307n. 3, 314n. 4 
Mustan§iriyya Madrasa, 34n. 37, 73n. 

33, 86n. 67, 119 
al-Mustarshid (caliph), 77n. 49 
al-Musta‘§im (caliph), 305 
al-Mustazhir (caliph), 72, 77n. 49 
al-Mustazhin, 'Izz al-Dln Abu ’1-Hasan, 
72 
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Mu'tazilites, 260, 270 
Muzaffar al-Dln Gokbori b. ‘All Kiujiik, 
106 

Muzaffar al-Dln Ozbeg b. Jahan 
Pahlavan, 101 

Muzaflar al-Dln Sa‘d b. Zangl, 105 

Nagawn, Qadl Hamid al-Dln, 3 1 7 
(chart) 

Nahr ‘Isa, 93 
Nahr Mu'alla, 108 
Najib al-Din ‘Abd al-Latlf, 74 
Naqshband, Baha’ al-Dln, 217n. 68 
Naqshbandiyya, lln. 19, 129-130, 202 
al-NasawI, Shihab al-Dln, 102 
al-Nasir li-Dln Allah (caliph), 20, 59n. 6, 
90, 193, 292, 307n. 3; and Assassins, 
24; and Ayyubids, 21, 22, 91-92, 94, 
104, 106; death of, 106, 135, 247, 

270; and futuwwa, 25-26, 253, 
271-272, 276, 277, 279, 280, 

281, 285, 288n. 62, 302, 305; and 
Khwarazm Shahs, 18, 21-23, 98-101, 
104; as member of ulama, 24 — 25, 

44, 73n. 33, 253-254, 295-297; and 
Mongols, 23; as patron of Sufis and 
ulama, 19, 21, 23, 24-25, 41, 91-92, 
93, 98, 104, 109, 110, 112, 119, 184, 
195, 196-197, 246, 250, 254-257 
passim, 260, 265, 274, 302, 305-306, 
307-308, 312; and pogrom against 
falasifa, 24, 25, 292; program of, 13, 
16, 18, 19-27, 55, 191, 252-253, 

258, 259, 261, 268, 269; and Rum 
Seljuks, 104; and Seljuks, 21-22, 
90-91; and the Shia, 24, 269, 302; as 
Sufi, 254, 257; and al-Suhrawardl, 6, 
7, 13, 16, 19, 58, 85, 89-112 passim, 
254-257, 292 

Na§in, 277, 282, 284n. 57, 285, 286n. 

60, 287-288nn. 61 & 62, 289n. 64 
al-Nassaj, Abu Baler, 71 (chart) 
al-NafanzI, ‘Abd al-Samad, 316 (chart) 
Nestorians, 294n. 73 
Nicholson, R.A., 31 
al-Nihawandl, Abu V Abbas, 2 1 1 
(chart), 279n. 50 
Nimrod, 226n. 96 
al-Nlsabun, Abu ’1-Barakat Isma'll, 
108-109, 293n. 72 
al-Nlsabun, Abu Sa'd Ahmad, 108 
al-Nlsabun, Abu Tammim Yusuf, 294n. 
73 

al-Nlsabun, Muhammad b. Yahya Naja, 
86n. 67 


Nishapur, 35n. 40, 36n. 41, 73n. 33, 
102, 108, 124, 153 

Nizam al-Mulk (vizier), 18-19, 36n. 41, 
123-124, 274 
Nizami, 279n. 50 

Nizamiyya (Baghdad), 21, 34n. 37, 58, 
70, 72, 76, 79, 86n. 67, 91, 115, 

307n. 3; and al-Nasiriyya, 25 
Noah, 200n. 23 

North Africa (Maghrib), 1, 29, 188, 319. 

320; mendicants ( Jiiqara' ) of, 233 
Nur al-Dln Ghaznavl, 317 (chart) 

Nur al-Din Zangl, 19, 24, 58, 79-80, 
94n. 97, 195 

nuqaba’ of Baghdad, 60n. 7, 108 

Ottomans, 3, 40, 136, 188, 216, 282 

Pakbaz-i Qazvlnl, 113n. 163 

Palestine, 20, 87 

Paris, 282 

Pederson, J., 36-37 

People of the Book, 294 

Peripatetic Philosophers (falasifa), 13, 

24, 25, 45, 53, 58n. 4, 132, 152n. 39, 
158n. 49, 249-250, 255, 257, 260, 
270, 294, 302-303, 312 
Persia (Iran), 7, 17, 24, 57, 99n. 113, 

105, 271, 282 

Pir Jamal al-Dln Lun, 316 (chart) 
Plotinus, 159, 298 

al-Qadir (caliph), 36n. 42 
Qadiriyya, 63, 82, 1 14 
al-Qa’im (caliph), 51 
Qalandariyya, 119, 153-154, 312 
Qara Khitay, 20, 22, 99, 100, 102 
Qarakhanids, 20, 99 
QasimI, Mas'ud, 198n. 17 
Qazvto, 101, 1 13n. 163 
al-QazwInl, Zakariyya, 113n. 163 
Qizil Arslan, 21, 90 
Quhistan, 279n. 50 
Qumis, 45n. 58 
Qumm (Qom), 101 

Quraysh, 212n. 56, 250, 253, 255, 256, 
260, 270, 306n. 1 

al-Qushayn, ‘Abd al-Karlm, 47, 49, 

51, 52, 86n. 67, 158n. 50, 164n. 69, 

1 72n. 86, 174n. 93, 177n. 104, 216, 
230, 240, 242n. 147, 257, 268n. 28, 
310, 319; and futuwwa ethos, 283, 

285; ribat of in Nishapur, 91n. 83, 

314 

al-Qushayn, Abu ’1-As‘ad, 86n. 67, 9 In. 83 


Qutb al-Dln b. al-Qurtubl, 133n. 209 
Qutb al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq, 1 1 1 

Qutb al-Dln Muhammad b. Tekish, 99 
Qutlugh Inanij, 90 

al-RadawI, ‘Ala’ al-Dln al-Husaynl, 
288n. 61 

Rahha ? iyya, 27 In. 35, 288-289n. 62 
Rahman, Fazlur, 2 
Rajiyya al-Armaniyya, 86n. 66 
al-Raqqa, 92n. 84 
Rayy, 99, 100, 101, 102 
al-RazI, Abu Ya'qub, 144n. 13 
al-RazI, 'All b. Ahmad, 280n. 5 1 
al-RazI, Fakhr al-Dln, 145, 292n. 69 
RazI, Najm al-Dln Daya, 104, 113n. 
163, 159n. 52, 201n. 24, 203n. 30, 
215n. 64, 273, 274, 278, 319 
Ribaf of Abu ’1-Najlb. See 
al-Suhrawardl, Abu ’1-Najlb 
‘Abd al-Qahir 
Ribat al-Bistaml, 111, 112 
Ribat Darb al-Maqbara, 93n. 94 
Ribat al-Ma’mUniyya, 88, 89, 90, 98, 
111, 112, 135, 250n. 2, 293n. 72, 

297, 306n. 2, 314n. 4, 318 (chart) 
Ribat al-Marzubaniyya (Ribat 
al-Mustajadd), 93, 97, 98, 112, 249, 
293, 314n. 4 

Ribat al-Nasin (Ribat al-Hanm 
al-Tahin), 111, 112 
Ribat Sa'adat al-Khadim (Ribat 
al-Shart), 72, 74, 79, 85 
Ribat al-Saljuqiyya, 307n. 3 
Ribat Shaykh al-Shuyukh, 109-111 
Ribat al-Zawzanl, 97, 112, 307n. 3 
al-RifaX Ahmad, 1, 1 15—1 16n. 165, 188 
Ritter, Helmut, 254n. 1 1 
al-Rudhban, Abu ‘All, 71 (chart) 

Rukn al-Dln Abu ’1-Fath, 3 1 7 (chart) 
Rukn al-Dln ‘Ala’ al-Dawla, 129 
Rukn al-Dln Hasan III, 24 
Ruwaym, Abu Muhammad, 2 1 1 (chart) 
Ruzbihan-i Baqll, 138n. 4, 24 In. 145 
Ruzbihan Wazzan Mi§n, 78 (chart) 

Sabaeans, 293, 294n. 73 
al-Sabtl, Diya’ al-Dln, 134 
Sa'di ShlrazI, 105, 1 13—1 14n. 163 
Sadr al-Dln ‘Abd al-Rahlm al-Nlsabun, 
21, 24, 91, 92, 109, 258, 297, 307 
$adr al-Dln ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 1 1 1 
Sadr al-Dln Muhammad ‘Arif, 306n. 1, 
317 (chart) 


Sadr al-Dln QunawT, 125n. 189 
al-Safadl, Khalil b. Aybak, 85, 314n. 4 
Safavids, 136 

Safawiyya, 78 (chart), 280n. 51 
Salt al-Dln al-Khazrajl, 1 1 8 
Safi al-Dln b. Shukr, 95 
Sahl al-Tustan, 1 1 7 
al-Sahlajl, 45n. 58 

Sa'ld b. Muhammad b. al-Razzaq, 86n. 
67 

Sa'ld al-Su‘ada’ Khanaqah, 134n. 211, 
195 

Saladin, 20, 22, 24, 58n. 4, 85, 90, 91, 
95, 109, 195 

al-salaf al-salih (the pious forebears), 43, 

50, 52, 142, 147, 153, 191, 192, 197, 
200n. 23, 206, 210, 227, 233, 241, 
263-264, 269, 284 

Salghurids, 20, 104—105 
Salimiyya, 1 1 7 

al-Sallaml, Rashid al-Dln, 259n. 14, 318 
(chart) 

Salman-i Farisl, 284n. 57 
al-Sam'anl, ‘Abd al-Kanm, 11, 74n. 39, 

1 1 In. 137 
Samanids, 17 
Samarqand, 20, 30, 99 
Sanjar (sultan), 99, 253 
al-SanusI, Abu ‘Abdullah, 190n. 7 
San al-Saqatl, 45n. 57, 71 (chart), 200n. 
23, 211 (chart) 

Sarraf, Morteza, 8-9n. 14, 282n. 53 
al-Sarraj, Abu Nasr, 45n. 58, 46, 49, 50, 

51, 52, 166n. 73, 310 
Saruj, 92n. 84 
Sasanids, 252 

Sava, 101 
Sawad, 214n. 62 
Sayf al-Dln b. Balah, 105 
al-Sayyan, 131 

Sayyid Ahmad Kablr, 3 1 7 (chart) 

Sayyid ‘Ala’ al-Mulk al-Tirmidhl, 22, 100 
Sayyid Burhan al-Dln Muhaqqiq, 
120-121, 278 

Sayyid Jalal al-Dln al-Bukhan, 306n. 1 
Schimmel, Annemarie, 2 
School of Isfahan, 58n. 4 
Seljuks (Great), 17, 18-19, 20, 21-22, 
29-30, 32, 35-36, 40, 51, 76-77, 79, 
90, 98, 99-100, 103, 251, 252, 253, 
305 

Seljuks (of Rum), 16, 20-21, 58n. 4, 

104, 120, 272, 273-275 passim, 305 
Seth, 200n. 23, 284, 285 
al-Shadhill, Abu ’1-Hasan ‘Ah, 1, 187 
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Shadhiliyya, 319, 320 
al-Shafi‘l, 63, 260 

Shafi'Ts, 10-11, 19, 33, 45n. 57, 52, 65 
84, 91, 109, 110, 112, 1 14n. 165, 

116, 128, 136, 251, 258, 259, 260, 
263, 270, 296n. 82, 297, 305-306, 
307, 310, 319n. 6; Banu ‘Ammuya as, 
66-88 passim, 244 
Shah-i Armanids, 90 
al-Shahhami, Sulayman b. Mas ud, 296 
al-Shahrastanl, Taj al-Dln, 115 
al-Shahrayanl, Kamal al-Dln, 259n. 14 
Shams al-Dln Aldukuz, 96, 97 
al-SharanT, 'Abd al-Wahhab, 117, 319n 
6, 320 

al-Shaftanawfi, Nur al-Dln, 63n. 13 
Shaykh Gur, 276 
Shaykh Najd, 276 

shaykh al-shuyukh family, 91, 107-1 1 1, 

258, 293n. 72, 297, 307, 313 
Shia, 20, 24, 36, 76n. 46, 101, 247, 269 
Shiraz, 279n. 49, 306, 315, 316 (chart) 
ShlrazT, A§ll al-Dln, 78 (chart) 
al-ShlrazI, Sadr al-Dln Junayd, 198n. 17 
Shlrvanl, Muhammad, 9n. 14 
Shuhda bt. Ahmad al-Ibari (Fakhr 
al-Nisa’), 296-297n. 82, 297 
Shumay§atiyya Khanaqah, 249n. 1, 318 
(chart) 

ShunTziyya Cemetery, 72, 307n. 3 
al-Shushtan, Husam al-Dln, 316 (chart) 
Sibt Ibn al-Farid, ‘All, 121-122 
Sibt Ibn al-jawzl, 101 
Sijistan, 20 

al-Sijistanl, Abu Sulayman, 294n. 73 
Sijz, 124 

al-SijzI, Abu ’1-Waqt, 75, 295, 296 
al-Silaft, Abu Tahir, 69 
Simnan, 80n. 55 

al-Sirnnam, ‘Ala’ al-Dln, 129, 198n. 17 
SinjanI, Rukn al-Dln Mahmud, 78 
(chart) 

Sinop, 273 

Sokmen b. Ibrahim, 90 
Sokmen al-Qutbi, 90 
Solomon, 226n. 96 

al-Subkl, Taj al-Dln, 59-60, 65, 73, 113 
Sufis ( sufiyya ), 43, 77, 96, 97, 141, 145, 
146, 149, 166, 182-183, 192, 199, 

227, 235, 237, 241, 246, 255, 256, 

260, 261-262, 263, 273, 275, 285, 
291,302, 305-306, 312, 314, 320 
Suhrab, 57n. 1 

Suhraward, 6, 57, 59, 60, 62, 69, 70 
72-73, 76, 80, 120, 312, 320 


al-Suhrawardi, ‘Abd al-Latlf, 69, 85-86, 
87-88 

al-Suhrawardi, ‘Abd al-Mahmud, 314n. 
4, 318 (chart) 

al-Suhrawardi, ‘Abd al-Rahlm b. Abl 
1-Najlb, 85, 86, 87, 88 
al-Suhrawardi, ‘Abdullah ‘Ammuya, 67, 
68 (chart), 69, 70 
al-Suhrawardi, ‘Abdullah b. 

Muhammad, 68 (chart) 
al-Suhrawardi, Abl ’1-Harith A'azz b. 
‘Umar, 68 (chart), 72, 74-75, 79, 108, 
295 

al-Suhrawardi, Abu Hafs ‘Umar, 1-303 
passim-, and ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilanl, 

60, 61, 63-64, 82, 1 14—1 16; and Abu 
’1-Najlb, 60, 61, 62, 63, 71 (chart), 

75, 78 (chart), 79, 81-82, 115, 211 
(chart), 219n. 73, 224, 255, 295n. 75, 
315; and ‘All al-Kurdl, 96, 1 13, 
118-119, 153; and Baha’ al-Din 
Valad, 113, 119-120; biographical 
data on, 6-11, 12, 15-16, 23, 51, 55, 
57-136 passim-, as caliphal advisor and 
court theologian (Ratgeber und 
Hoftheobge), 254-257, 270-271, 
278-279, 280-281, 291, 303, 

305-306; as caliphal emissary, 23, 
90-91, 94 -96, 98-106, 118, 126, 

136, 249n. 1, 273-278 passim, 291, 
307n. 3; death of, 135-136, 305; as 
dialectical theologian ( mutakallim ), 

141n. 6, 257-271 passim, 302; 
disciples of, 7, 15, 54, 88, 93, 133, 

134, 139, 174, 184, 190, 193, 198, 

199, 201, 212-213, 246-247, 259n. 

14, 306-307, 308-309, 311, 313, 314, 
315, 316-318 (charts), 319; education 
of, 81-82, 86-87, 116-117, 295n. 

75; and falasifa, 7, 141n. 6, 158n. 49, 
291-303; and Jutuwzva, 13, 67n. 15, 
245, 247, 260, 262, 272-291 
passim, 302; and hadith transmission, 

6, 10, 25n. 18, 82-84, 102-103, 

134n. 212, 136, 193, 219n. 73, 259n. 
14; and Ibn ‘Abd (al-Ba$n), 60, 86, 

1 13, 1 16-1 17; and Ibn ‘Arab!, 1 13, 
120, 125-133; and Ibn al-Farid, 113, 
121-123; indiscretion of, 96-98, 

249n. 1, 310; as jurist, 244, 245, 294; 
and Kamal al-Dln al-l§fahanl, 165n. 

72, 174-175; marriage of, 88, 314n. 

4; mausoleum of, 136; and Mu‘m 
al-Dln ChishtI, 113, 123-125; and 
al-Mustansir, 255-256, 280-281, 293, 


294, 298; and al-Nasir, 6-7, 13, 16, 
24, 25, 26, 58, 85, 89-91, 98, 104, 
107, 119, 136, 246, 247, 249n. 1, 

250, 254-255, 256-257, 260, 

270-271, 272-273, 276-277, 281n. 
52, 291, 293, 294, 298, 303, 305-306, 
309-310, 311; nisbat al-khirqa of, 67, 

21 1 (chart); nisbat talqin al-dhikr of, 70, 
71 (chart), 224, 225n. 90; as 
polemicist, 291-303; as preacher, 87, 
93, 94, 96, 97, 114n. 164, 133n. 209, 
144n. 11, 193, 249n. 1, 291, 310; 
and nbats, 13, 26, 41, 42, 65, 73n. 

33, 182-183, 194—246 passim, 249n. 

1, 257, 269, 273, 281, 283, 286, 290, 
293, 308-309, 312; and Shafi'ls, 

10-11, 59-60, 62, 66, 81, 84, 110, 

136, 139, 193, 219, 234n. 121, 241, 
247, 260, 294, 305, 307, 310; as 
spokesman for ta’ifa, 12-13, 139, 
141-142, 190, 247, 250-251, 259, 

271, 282, 283, 307, 309, 310; as 
Sufi apologist, 142-154, 310-311; 
as Sufi metaphysician, 155-184; and 
Sufis, 1,6, 13, 33, 43-44, 52-53, 
141-142, 163, 166-167, 255, 260, 

263, 282, 302; and Suhrawardiyya, 7, 
133n. 209, 187, 188-189, 190, 198, 
212-213, 279, 280n. 51, 282, 305, 
306-307, 311, 313, 315-319 (and 
charts), 320; and the text, 42-43, 

46 -47, 49, 54-55 

al-Suhrawardr, Abu Ja'far Muhammad, 

68 (chart), 69, 72-74 

al-Suhrawardi, Abu ’1-Mukaram, 318 
(chart) 

al-Suhrawardi, Abu ’1-Najlb ‘Abd 
al-Qahir, 33, 47, 57-59, 60, 67, 68 
(chart), 69, 71 (chart), 72, 73, 74, 
75-80, 85, 89, 93, 110, 115, 116, 

124, 131, 143n. 10, 166n. 73, 173n. 

87, 176n. 100, 187, 188, 193, 195, 
197n. 16, 198n. 17, 201n. 25, 207, 

211 (chart), 213n. 60, 219n. 73, 224, 
230, 235n. 126, 236n. 129, 237n. 

131, 238n. 136, 240n. 144, 242n. 

147, 243-245, 255, 257, 295, 295n. 

75, 314n. 4; dress of, 213n. 62; and 
early tanqa- lineages, 78 (chart), 313, 
315; as jurist, 76-77, 79, 244, 245; 
Tigris ribat-cum-madrasa of, 58, 76-77, 
80, 81, 85-86, 87-88, 188, 307n. 3 

al-Suhrawardi, Abu ’1-Qasim ‘Abd 
al-Mahmud, 34 In. 4 

al-Suhrawardi, Abu Zakariyya, 75 


al-Suhrawardi, As‘ad, 75 
al-Suhrawardi, ‘Imad al-Dln, 67, 74, 88, 
135, 204n. 33, 214, 228, 230, 234n. 
122, 239, 293, 314, 315, 318 (chart) 
al-Suhrawardi, Jamal al-Dln ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, 314n. 4 
al-Suhrawardi, Muhammad b. A'azz, 

74 

al-Suhrawardi, Muhammad b. ‘Abdullah 
‘Ammuya, 67, 68 (chart), 70n. 20, 

2 1 1 (chart), 280 

al-Suhrawardi, Sayyida bt. ‘Abd 
al-Rahlm, 88, 314n. 4 
al-Suhrawardr, Shihab al-Dln Yahya 
( al-maqtul ), 58-59 

al-Suhrawardr, ‘Umar b. A'azz, 74 
al-Suhrawardi, Wajrh al-Dln Abu Hafs 
‘Umar, 66-67, 68 (chart), 69, 70, 72, 
74, 76, 79, 85, 89, 195, 211 (chart), 
224, 279-280 

Suhrawardiyya, 7, 9, 33, 63, 66-67, 

69, 70, 74, 78 (chart), 107, 113, 123, 
124, 125, 129, 188, 190, 212-213, 

279, 280n. 51, 305-307, 313, 315, 
316-318 (charts), 319, 320 
Sujas (or, Sijas), 57n. 1 
Sujasi, Abu ’1-Ghana’im Rukn al-Dln, 

78 (chart) 

al-Sulaml, ‘Abd al-Rahman, 46, 47-48, 
49, 51, 52, 112, 149, 153, 192, 228n. 
102, 310, 319; and Jutuivwa ethos, 
196-197n. 16, 205, 283, 285, 291 
Sulayman Shah (sultan), 58n. 4 
Sultaniyya, 57n. 1 

Sunnis ( ahl al-sunna wa-l-jamdh), 4—5, 
18-19, 24, 35-36, 40, 250, 259, 269, 
308 

Sunqur al-Saghlr, 89 
Sunqar al-Silhadar, 94 
Suq al-Maristan, 92n. 89 
Syria, 7, 19, 20, 24, 75, 79n. 53, 85, 88, 
91, 94, 97, 208, 216, 233, 249n. 1, 

271, 282, 305, 306n. 2, 307n. 3, 315, 
318 (chart), 320 

al-Tabari, 209n. 47 
Tabaristan, 30, 279n. 50 
Tabriz, 106, 124 

Tabriz!, Abu ’1-Qasim, 317 (chart) 

Tabrlzl, Abu Sa'ld, 124 
TabrizI, Jalal al-Dln, 124, 250n. 2 
al-TabnzI, Jamal al-Dln, 78 (chart) 
al-TabnzI, Shihab al-Dln Mahmud 
(al-Aharl), 78 (chart) 

al-Tadift, Yahya, 63n. 13, 114, 116, 117 
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Taeschner, Franz, 254n. 11, 27 In. 34, 
282n. 53 

al-Tahir Fakhr al-Dln Abu 1-Husayn b. 
al-Mukhtar, 96 

al-Talqam, Radi al-Dln, 21, 91, 257 
al-Tamlml, Abu Muhammad Rizqullah, 
70 n. 23 
Tarablus, 94 
Tashkopruzade, 60n. 8 
Tehran, 281 

Thabit b. Qurra, 294n. 73 
al-Tifllsi, Najm al-Dln, 93n. 90, 249, 
250n. 2, 318 (chart), 319 
Tigris River, 72, 76, 80n. 54, 85, 92, 96, 
98, 112 
Tikrit, 22, 79 

al-Tilimsanl, 'Aftf al-Dln, 319n. 6 
Tirmidh, 22, 98 

Toghnl III (sultan), 20, 21, 90, 98, 252 
Transoxiana, 1, 20, 34, 85, 99, 102, 

149, 319 

Trimingham, J. Spencer, 3-4, 6 
Turkistan, 20, 99n. 113, 149 
al-Turkistanl, Diya’ al-Dln Ahmad, 

297n. 83 

al-TusI, Na$Ir al-Dln 108 

Ucch, 282, 317 (chart) 

Ucchl, Jamal al-Dln, 317 (chart) 
ul-Huda, Qamar, 9-10 
‘Umar (caliph), 269 
‘Umar Khayyam, 123-124 
al-'Umarl, 133n. 209 
Umm Khalid, 210 

al-Ustuwat, Abu Bakr Ahmad b. ‘All, 
31n. 32 

‘Uthman (caliph), 200n. 23, 269, 270n. 

32 

‘Uthman-i HarwanI, 123 
‘Uthman Khan, 99 

Wall al-Dln, 80 

Wardiyya Cemetery, 135, 136n. 215 
Wasit, 25 


al-Wasitl, Abu Fath, 122 
al-Wasitt, TaqI al-Dln, 114n. 165 
al-Wazzan, AbU 1-Mu‘ammar 
Khudhayfa, 295n. 75 

al-Yah‘1, AbU ‘Abdullah b. As'ad, 61, 
120, 126-127, 133, 154n. 44 
Yahia, Osman, 126, 127 
Yahya al-‘Adl, 294n. 73 
Yahya b. Khalil (Qoban) al-BurgazI, 
277, 282, 285, 286n. 60, 287, 288n. 
61, 289n. 64 
Yaqut ( mwwallah ), 1 18 
Yaqut ai-Rumi, 57, 58, 59, 107, 136n. 

215, 312 
Yasawiyya, 319 
Yazd, 307n. 3 

al-Yazdl, Mu‘ln al-Dln ‘All, 292n. 69 
al-Yazdl, Sa‘d b. Muzaffar, 94, 112, 307 
Yazicioglu ‘All, 274n. 38 
Yazld b. Mu'awlya, 9 In. 83 
Yilmaz, H. Kamil, 8 
Yusuf HamadhanI, 124 

Zafariyya Neighborhood, 135, 136n. 
215 

Zangids, 21 
Zanjan, 57, 101 

al-Zanjanl, Jamal al-Dln, 78 (chart) 
al-Zanjam, Zahlr al-Dln, 297n. 84, 318 
(chart) 

al-Zaqqaq, Abu Bakr, 172n. 86 
Zarkub, ‘Izz al-Dln, 279n. 49 
Zarkub, Najm al-Dln, 279n. 49 
al-ZarnUjl, Burhan al-Dln, 42, 216 
al-Zawzanl, Abu I-Hasan ‘All, 112 
Zayn al-Dln al-Khawfi, 316 (chart) 
al-Zaynabl, AbU ‘All, 60n. 7 
al-Zaynabl, Abu Na?r, 60n. 7 
Zayniyya, 316 (chart) 

Zinjlll, 275, 278 

al-Zubayr, Khalid b. al-'Awwam, 21 On. 
51 

Zumurrud Khatun, 89, 92, 1 12, 297 
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Adah al-mundln (Najm al-Dm Kubra), 
198n. 17, 225n. 92, 232n. 117, 234n. 
122, 235n. 124, 236n. 130, 237n. 

131, 238n. 136, 241n. 145, 242n. 147 
Ahsan al-taqaslm , 30 

Ajwibat dii masd’il bad a’immat Khurasan, 
137-138, 195, 208n. 45, 209-210, 
212nn. 56 & 57, 215n. 64, 217-218, 
221n. 80, 225n. 91, 227, 229, 230n. 
108, 239n. 158, 243n. 149 
Akhbar al-rubut wa-l-maddris, 34 
A ‘lam al-hudd wa- dqldat arbab al-tuqa, 6 1 , 
133, 249-250, 256, 257, 257-270, 
293, 294, 295, 298, 302, 311 
Aqlda (al-Ash'an), 259n. 15, 266n. 22, 
267n. 26, 269n. 30, 270nn. 32 & 33 
Aqlda I, 259n. 15, 268n. 28, 269n. 30, 
270nn. 32 & 33 
Aqlda n, 270n. 32 
Aqlda \j 267n. 26, 270n. 33 
Aqldat al-lmdm al-Maqdisl, 267n. 26, 
270nn. 32 & 33 

Asrar al-tawhld JI maqamat al-Shaykh Abl 
Said, 31 

Athar al-bilad, 113n. 163 

Awdrif al-maarif, 6, 7, 42, 52, 58, 60, 

61, 62, 79n. 53, llOn. 152, 11 In. 

137, 115, 116-117, 1 19n. 76, 141, 
143nn. 8 & 10-11, 144nn. 12-16, 
145nn. 17-20, 146n. 23, 147, 148n. 
26, 150-183 passim, 194, 197-198, 
204n. 33, 205, 206, 210, 213n. 62, 
200, 226n. 96, 227, 229, 230, 231, 
234n. 124, 238, 240-241, 281, 283, 
288, 290, 294, 297n. 84, 298, 300n. 
87, 301, 306n. 2, 311, 312; 

Chishtiyya and, 240; diffusion and 
transmission of, 7, 93n. 90, 122, 134, 
135, 195, 249, 315, 319-320; Fusus 
al-addb and, 242, 257; and K. adab 
al-mundln, 47, 80, 84, 257; 

Kubrawiyya and, 319; Misbdh al-hidaya 
and, 242, 257, 258; and Qut al-qulub, 
218-219; and R. al-maldmadyya, 153; 
study of, 9-10; translations of, 8, 

198n. 17, 315 
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138n. 4 

Babvjat al-asrar, 63n. 1 3 
Bahjat al-tdifa, 157n. 46, 199n. 20, 203n. 
30, 206n. 38, 214n. 63, 216n. 66, 
222n. 82, 223n. 84, 228n. 102 
Bayan ahwal al-sufiyya, 228n. 102 
Bulghat al-maqasid, 258n. 13, 268n. 28, 
270n. 32 
Bustan, 114n. 163 

Chihil majlis, 1 29 

Darajdt al-mu’dmaldt, 240n. 141 
JXwdn Ibn al-Farid, 121-122 

Fada’il Yazld, 296n. 81 

Fawa ih al-jalal, 152n. 39, 156n. 45, 

161n. 57 

Faysal al-tajnqa, 264n. 20, 267n. 24, 

294n. 74, 300n. 89, 302n. 91 
Fiqh akbar II, 259n. 15, 267n. 26, 268n. 
28, 270nn. 32 & 33 

Fiqh akbar III, 263n. 19, 266n. 22, 267n. 
26, 270n. 33 

al-Fusul ji ’l-usul, 258n. 1 3 
Fusus al-adab, 198n. 17, 208n. 53, 242, 
257 

Futuh al-waqt, 295n. 76 
al-Futuhat al-makkiyya, 130-131 
al-Futuhdt min kalmnihi, 149n. 27, 150nn. 
29 & 31, 161n. 57, 162nn. 59 & 61, 
163nn. 63 & 64, 164nn. 67 & 70, 
165nn. 71 & 72, 171n. 84, 173nn. 

87 & 91, 174nn. 93 & 94, 177n. 104, 

1 78n. 106, 180nn. 1 14 & 115, 181nn. 
117-119, 182n. 123, 218 
Futuvvetname (BurgazI), 277, 282, 285, 
286nn. 59 & 60, 287, 288n. 61, 289n. 64 
Futuwwat-ndma (Nasirl), 277, 281, 282, 
284n. 57, 285, 286n. 60, 287-288nn. 
61 & 62, 289nn. 63 & 64, 290n. 66 
Futuwwat-ndma (Zarkub), 279n. 49 
Futmvwat-ndma-yi kablr, 288n. 61 
Futuwwat-nama-yi sultdni, 278n. 48, 284n. 
56 
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Ghanb al-masabih, 80 
al-Ghunya li-tdlibi tariq al-haqq , 52, 197n. 
16, 200n. 23, 203n. 30, 204n. 53, 
216n. 66, 229n. 104, 241n. 146, 
242n. 147, 258n. 13, 266n. 22, 267n. 
26 

Haddth (as collection), 43, 50, 52, 144 
147, 191, 260, 267, 268, 270n. 33, 
294, 295 

Haldt-u-sukhanan-i Shay kh Abu Said Abu 
‘l-Khayr May ham, 3 In. 32 
Hilyat al-awliyd’, 46, 49, 11 In. 137, 

231n. 112, 250n. 2, 275n. 42 
Hilyat al-faqir al-sadiqfi ’ l-tasawwuf, 22 In. 
80, 224n. 87, 227-228, 258, 259n. 

15, 265n. 21, 269n. 30 

Hilyat al-ndsik ft ’l-mandsik, 133, 249 
Huda al-talibin wa-misbah al-sdlikin, 1 44n 

16, 164n. 68, 165n. 72, 169, 171n. 

83, 173nn. 88-90, 174nn. 93-95, 
175n. 97, 1 76nn. 100 & 101, 177n. 
104, 182n. 120, 183nn. 124 & 125 

Hudud al-'dlam, 30 

al-Ibana ’an usul al-diyana, 259n. 15, 

266n. 22, 267n. 26, 270nn. 32 & 33 
Idalat al-’iydn ’ala i-burhan , 132, 250n 
3, 255-256, 257, 280-281, 292-302 
passim, 3 1 1 

Ihya ’ ‘ulum al-din, 47, 52, 218n. 70, 223n. 
83, 241n. 145, 265n. 21, 266n. 22, 
267n. 26, 270nn. 32 & 33, 300n. 88 
Irshad al-mundin wa-injad al-talibin, 146n. 
24, 156n. 45, 157n. 47, 161nn. 57 
& 58, 162nn. 60 & 61, 163, 164n. 

69, 166-167n. 74, 169n. 80, 170, 

174n. 93, 175n. 97, 179n. Ill, 

180nn. 115 & 116, 189, 199n. 19, 

21 On. 54, 213n. 61, 218n. 71, 219n. 
75, 22 In. 80, 223n. 85, 225n. 93, 

231, 232n. 117, 233nn. 119 & 120, 
235-236, 237nn. 131 & 132, 240n. 
144, 241n. 146, 242, 245n. 155, 258, 
265n. 21, 268nn. 28 & 29, 311; and 
al-Qushayrfs Risala, 158n. 50, 177n. 
104, 216n. 66 

Jadhdhab al-qulub ild mawdsilat al-mahbub, 
143n. 10, 144n. 12, 145nn. 18 & 19, 
146n. 21, 160nn. 54-56, 163n. 62, 
165n. 72, 174n. 94, 179n. 109, 177n. 
104, 180n. 115, 213n. 60, 218n. 70, 


220n. 77, 223n. 84, 224nn. 87 & 88, 
226n. 96, 228n. 102, 258, 259n. 15, 
268nn. 27 & 28, 311 
Jawdmi’ adab al-sufiyya, 192n. 8, 

196 197n. 16, 200n. 23, 205n. 35, 
206n. 37, 216n. 66, 228n. 102, 229n. 
105, 230n. Ill, 231n. 112, 234n. 

123, 236n. 128, 241n. 146 

Kashf al-asrdr, 138n. 4 
Kashf al-asrdr al-Tmdniyya wa-katk al-astar 
al-hutamiyya, 292n. 69 
Kashf al-fada’ih al-yunaniyya wa-rasff al- 
nasa'ih al-imaniyya, 61, 132, 158n. 49, 
250, 257, 292-302 passim, 311; 
rejoinder to, 292n. 70; translation of, 
292n. 69 

Kashf al-haqa’iq, 161n. 57, 217n. 68 
239n. 137 

Kashf al-mahjiib, 152n. 39, 199n. 20 
213n. 60, 231 

al-Kawakib al-durriya, 131-132 
K. adab al-mundin, 33, 47, 80, 143n. 

10, 158n. 49, 166n. 73, 173n. 87, 
176n. 100, 185n. 5, 198n. 17, 204n. 
33, 207, 213n. 60, 230, 236n. 128, 
237n. 131, 238n. 136, 240n. 144, 
241n. 146, 242n. 147, 243-245, 257; 
Kubrawiyya and, 80n. 55, 198n. 17, 
319 

K. adab al-suhba, 196-197n. 16, 205n 
35, 216n. 66, 239n. 157 
K. akhbar al-Hallaj, 34n. 37 
K. al-’arba’in fi ‘l-tasawwuf 236n. 128 
K. bayan zalal al-fuqara’, 228n. 102 
K. al-jutuwwa (Ibn al-Mi‘mar), 272n. 

37, 279n. 49, 280, 281, 282, 285, 

288- 289n. 62 

K. al-jutuwwa (Sulaml), 283, 284n. 56 
285, 291 

K. fi ’l-futuwwa (Suhrawardt), 257, 272, 
278-279, 281-282, 283, 288, 

289- 290, 293, 298, 311, 312 

K. al-irshdd ild qawali’ al-adilla fi usul 
al-i’tiqad, 115 

K. al-luma’ (al-Ash‘an), 259n. 15, 266n 
22, 267n. 26 

K. al-luma’ ft i-tasawwuf 45n. 58, 46, 

49, 147n. 24, 161n. 57, 166nn. 73 & 
74, 17 In. 83, 172nn. 85 & 86, 223n. 
83, 228n. 102, 230n. 110, 241n. 145, 
268n. 29 

K ma’na al-haqiqa, 86n. 66 
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K. al-nasaih (al-Wasaya), 138n. 4 
K al-nurmm kaliniat Abi Yazid Tqyfir, 45n. 58 
K. al-samd’, 24 In. 146, 242n. 147 
K al-sharh wa-l-ibdna (al-Ibana al-saghir), 
259n. 15, 269n. 30, 270nn. 32 & 33 
K al-shifa’, 96, 291, 292n. 70, 311 
K suluk al-’arifin, 228n. 102 
K. al-ta’arruf li-madhhab ahl al-tasawwuf 
46, 49, 147n. 25, 161n. 57, 223n. 83, 
258n. 13, 266n. 22, 267n. 26, 268n. 
29, 270n. 33 

K. zad al-musdfir wa-adab al-hbdir, 204n. 

33, 230, 314n. 4 
K. al-zuhhhd, 34n. 37 

al-Lawami ’ al-ghaybiyya fi 7 -ruh, 158nn. 50 
& 51, 159nn. 52 & 53, 160n. 56; as 
Tarjamayi al-lawdmi‘, 158n. 51, 159nn. 
52 & 53, 160n. 56, 162n. 60, 194n. 

11, 224n. 87 

Luma’ fi 7 -i’tiqdd, 258n. 13, 266n. 22, 
268n. 28, 270n. 32 

Mahahij al-’drifin, 166n. 74 
Manaqib al-’drifin, 119, 278 
Manaqib-i Bayazid Bistami, 45n. 58 
Maqdlat al-isldmiyyin, 267n. 26 
Masabih al-sunna, 80 

Mas’alat sijat al-dhdiurin, 223nn. 83 & 84 
Mashyakhat Shihdb al-IXn al-Suhrawardi, 

60n. 7, 82, 83-84, 11 In. 157, 139, 
297nn. 82 & 84 
Matfmavi-yi ma’nam, 124 
Midmdr al-haqa’iq, 27 In. 35, 272n. 55 
Miftdh al-sa’ada wa-masabih al-siyada, 

60n. 8 

Mirsad al-‘ibad, 147n. 25, 159n. 52, 

199nn. 20 & 21, 201n. 24, 203n. 30, 
209n. 48, 215n. 64, 216n. 66, 217n. 

67, 221n. 79, 222n. 82, 223nn. 83 & 
85, 225nn. 90 & 91, 242n. 147, 274 
Misbdh al-hidaya, 8, 198n. 17, 222n. 82, 
228n. 102, 242, 257-258 
Mishkdt al-masabih, 80 
al-Mujahidi, 70 
Mu’jam al-buldan, 57 
al-Munqidh min al-dalal, 138, 293n. 73, 
294n. 74, 300n. 89, 302n. 91 
al-Muqaddima fi ’l-tasawwuf 192 
Musnad Ahmad b. Hanbal, 25, 297n. 83 

Nafahat al-uns, 60—61, 129-130 
Nihdyat al-aqddm, 1 1 5 


Nughbat al-bayan fi tafsir al-qur’dn, 8, 209n. 
47, 250 

Qala ’id al-jawdhir, 63n. 13 

Qanun fi 7 -tibb, 29 In. 68 

Qur’an, 35n. 39, 43, 50, 52, 81, 103, 

117, 135n. 213, 143, 144, 145, 147, 
148-149, 191, 202, 208, 212n. 56, 
218, 219n. 74, 222, 224, 227, 260, 
261, 263n. 18, 266, 267, 268, 270n. 
33, 275n. 43, 294, 295, 298 
Qut al-qulub, 47, 49, 145n. 18, 161n. 57, 
166n. 73, 171n. 83, 172n. 85, 219, 
223n. 83 

Rasail Ikhwan al-Safa’, 292n. 70, 294n. 73 
Rasd’il al-Junayd, 144n. 13, 161n. 57, 
178n. 105, 181n. 118 
R. dar kar-i murid, 170nn. 81 & 82, 172n. 
86, 1 73n. 88, 174n. 92, 177n. 104, 
178n. 107, 220n. 76, 221n. 80 
R. dar sifat-i khabat, 22 In. 80, 222n. 81 
R. dar tawba, 175n. 98, 176n. 101, 180n. 
112 

R-fi ifaqr, 137-138, 162n. 59, 228nn. 
101 & 102 

R. fi I-fiiluwwa (Suhrawardl), 257, 272, 
278-279, 281-282, 283, 289-290, 

293, 298, 311, 312 
R. fi i-sayr wa-l-tayr, 156-157, 162n. 

60, 170-172 passim, 176n. 100, 177n. 
103, 178nn. 106 & 107, 179-180, 
226-227 

R. fi I-suluk, 156n. 45 
R. ild Fakkr al-Din al-Rdzi, 146, 190n. 7 
R. ila ‘Izz al-Din Muhammad b. Ya’qub, 
172n. 86, 173n. 88, 174n. 92, 220n. 77 
R. ild Kamdl al-Din al-Isfahdni, 174-175, 
219n. 72, 220n. 76 
R. al-maldmatiyya, 153 
R. qudsiyya fi qawa’id al-‘aqa’id, 265n. 21, 
270nn. 32 & 33 

R. al-qushayriyya, 47, 49, 50, 147n. 24, 
158n. 50, 161nn. 57 & 58, 163n. 65, 
164n. 69, 166n. 74, 172n. 85, 174n. 

93, 177n. 104, 199n. 19, 207n. 40, 
216n. 66, 223nn. 83-85, 228n. 102, 
230nn. 109-111, 231n. 112, 238n. 

133, 240n. 141, 241n. 145, 242n. 

147, 257, 258n. 13, 266n. 22, 268n. 

29, 283 

R Safi al-Din, 118-119 

Ruh al-’drifin, 25, 73n. 33, 110, 295, 297 
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Sad maydan, 1 72n. 85 
Sqfirnt al-awEya\ 62-63 
Shadhardt al-dhahab Ji akhbar man dhahab , 
126, 127 
Si/at al-sajwa, 49 
Siyar al-aqtab, 125n. 189 
Siyar al-'arifin, 124 
Siyasat-nama, 274 

Sum m Ibn Maja, 296n. 77, 297—298 

Tabaqat al-himabila, 48 

Tabaqat al-sufyya, 46, 47-48, 149, 2G4n. 

34, 231n. 112, 275n. 42 
Tahqjut al-falasifa, 292n. 69, 293n. 73, 
294, 302n. 91 

Tadns kbits , 210m 52, 225n. 94, 227n. 

100, 237-238, 240n. 142 
Ta'Rm al-muta‘allm , 42 
Ta’rikJi li-madinat al-saldm, 1 15 
Tiryaq al-muMMm, 114n, 165 
Tuhfat aTmasayS, 272n. 37, 279n. 49, 
280, 281, 282, 285, 289n. 62 

W m, 200nm 22 & 23, 212n. 56, 
245nn. 155 & 156 

W IV, I70nn. 81 & 82, 172n. 86, 173n. 
88, 177n. 104, 190n. 6, 200n. 22, 


217n. 67, 218n. 70, 220n. 76, 224n. 
87, 228n. 102, 245n. 155 
W V, 218n. 70 
W VI, 245n. 156 
W. Aid Hamja, 259n. 15, 266n. 22, 
270nm 32 & 33 

W. li-Ahmad b. AS ab-Sm, 21 7n. 67, 
218n.-70 

W. li-AR al-Mawqdm, 20 In. 25 
W. li-ba’d ajhabihi, 218n. 70, 220n. 77 
W li-bad al-muridm, 217n. 67, 220n. 77 
W H-ibniM, 204n. 33, 214, -228-229, 
234n. 122, 239-240 
W. li- Jamal al-Din al-Isfaham, 20 In. 25 
W li-Najm al-Din al-Tifim, 174n. 93, 
218m 70, 219n. 72, 220n. 77, 224n. 
86 

W U-Jfasir al-Dm al-Baghdadi, 144n. 11-16 
passim, 146n. 22, 148m 26, 149n. 27, 
150n. 29, 151n. 32, 181n. 118, 183n. 
124, 190nn. 6 & 7, 200m 22, 201nn. 
24 & 26, 208n. 47, 209n. 48, 215n. 65 
W. li-Rashid al-Dm al-Fargham, 218n. 70, 
220n. 76 

W. li-Rashid al-Din al-Habash, 17 In. 83, 
175n. 96, 21 On. 55', 2I7n. 67, 220n. 
76, 243 
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abdal / huMd 1 (cosmic substitutes), 48, 
61,65 

ablutions, 234, 235n. 125, 236; al-mash 
c ala l-khufyn { wiping over the socks) 
and, 234n. 121; ritual purity and, 
221, 222; taydmwmm as, 234n. 121 
afoar (the godly), 149n. 27, 190, 207 
adab / adSb (proper manners), 28, 42, 
48, 50, 138, 203-206, 236n. 129, 
245, 247, 309. See alsofaqvr, 
master-disciple relationship; murid: 
ribat; sama‘ ; shaykh; the text; travel 
‘ ajw (forgiveness), 205, 290 
Age of Empires, 16 
‘aM al-wafa’ (oath of fidelity), 212, 215, 
247,286 

‘aja’ib (wonders), 59 
akhbar / dihdr (reports; anecdotes), 43, 
51, 52, 297n. 84 

akhlaq (ethics; behaviors), 161, 205-206, 
245, 247, 280, 290 

dlam al-amr (world of divine command), 
158, 159, 299, 300, 301 (table); and 
1 dlam <d~ghayb (unseen world), 301 
(table), 302; and ‘ dlam al-jabarut 
(cosmic isthmus), 299; and dlam 
al-khalq (world of Creation), 158, 159, 
299, 300, 301 (table); and Warn sagMr 
(microcosm), 3O0n. 87; and ‘Slam 
al-shahada (phenomenal world), 255, 
299, 300, 301 (table); and 'awalim 
al-ghuyub (unseen realms), 298, 300; 
eternity of, 301-302; and lahut, I54n. 
43; and makkul, 170, 299, 300n. 88; 
and nasut, 154n. 43 
altruism lithdr), 205, 206n. 37, 207 
‘amal (praxis), 142, 145, 155, 160, 
162-163, 166, 168, 259n. 15, 280, 

30 In. 90 
amirate, 25 In. 6 

amr (divine command), 298; as al-amr 
al-faklifi (prescriptive command), 
130-131; as al-amr at-takwm 
(engendering command), 130-131 
anthropogony, 158-160, 295. 
appanage system, 17 
’aqida (creed), 13, 242, 257-270, 275, 
302; ilahiyyat (theological questions) 


and, 265-268; sam'iyyat (traditional 
questions) and, 265, 268-270; taqM 
(imitation) and, 263-264 
‘ aql (intellect), 160, 162, 265; as d-‘aql 
al-awwal (first intellect), 299; as al- r aql 
al-fitri (primordial intellect), 299, 300, 
301 (table); as al-‘aql al-kMlgi / tab' 
(creatural intellect), 300, 301 (table); 
as al-’aql al-mmfall (passive intellect), 
298 

aqwal (logia), 117, 196n. 16, 205, 225, 
230, 241 

‘arif (gnostic), 163 

authority, 27, 139, 155; of ‘aim, 101; 
caliphate and, 9-27, 250, 255-257, 
269, 279, 308; multiple locations of, 
246-247, 305, 308; of Sufis, 141-142, 
182-183, 191, 256, 260, 261-262, 
263, 264-265, 283, 290-291, 302, 
308, 311, 312-313. -See also shayldi 
awliyS' (saints; friends of God), 47, 63, 
66,268,274,311 

awrad / uird (litanies), 189, 195, 202, 
219,240,280 

‘awwani (generality; the masses), 193, 

247, 268, 307 
a'yatt (social elites), 40-41 
‘ayn al-tmiMd (essence of divine unicity), 
178m 105 

'azjma / ‘aza’im (strictness), 243-244, 
245-246 

badhl (self-sacrifice), 207 
baqa ’ (subsistence), 148n. 26, 181-182, 
202 

baraka (blessing), 247, 277 
barzakh (isthmus), 300 
bast (expansion), 148n. 26, 167n. 74, 180 
balm (inner dimension), 152, 162, 165, 
205; 225; as inner being, 209, 215, 
217, 218-219, 228, 234n. 122, 261, 
269; and wujud al-dMhm (intellectual 
being), 165, 170, 175, 181 
bawadi (pangs), 148n. 26 
bay‘a (oath of loyalty), 21, 77, 109, 253 
begging, 227, 229 

ite/'n (innovation), 267, 294n. 74, 301 
biographical literature, 43-49, 83, 113, 
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139, 199n. 18; and autobiography, 
137-139; and hagiography, 62, 
63-65, 113, 124, 139, 274, 276, 

278, 314; and representation, 57-66, 
1 13-133 passim, 137-139, 184, 303, 
309, 313 

Buddhism, 1, 34, 223n. 83, 275n. 41 

caravansary (khan), 35n. 39 
celibacy, 227, 229-230, .290 
Christianity,- 154n. 43, 220n. 78, 223n. 
83 

clothing and- accoutrements, 204n. 33, 
213-214n. 62; aba J (scholar’s 
overcoat), 226n. 96; amulet ( ta'wxdh ), 
226n. 96; ‘asa (walking stick), 232, 
235n. 124, 236, 276; farqjiyya 
(scholar’s costume), 213, 233; ‘ibriq 
/ mhm (ewer), 232, 235-236; jubba 
(tunic), ,95; Mmntat al-madas (slipper 
satchel), 232, 233. 235n. 125, 236; 
fcharq al-Ubas (rending the clothes), 

240, 242; khHa '( robe of honor), 91, 
99n. 1 13. 1 18. 276. 277; khuj 
(traveling-shoe), 231-232, 236; madas 
(slippers), 232, 233, 235n. 125, . 
236-237; milhqfa (overcoat),- 235n. 

125, 236; miyaband / mintaqa (girdle), 
232-233, 236; prayer mat {. sqjjdda ), 
216, 232, 235n. 124, 236, 237; qaba ’ 
(civilian dress), 1.02, 209n. 49; qrnrns 
(shirt), 226n. 96; ranm (breeches), 
232-233; racwiya (shoulder bag), 232, 
233, 236; rope, 235n. 124; sandals, 
235n. 124; signet ring (nigiti), 277; 
sirwdl (trousers), 94, 273, 277, 288n. 
62, 289n. 64; sword (/mam), 274, 277; 
tawq (neckband), 94, 95, 1 18; taylasan 
(cowl), 214n. 62; thawb (robe), 95; 
toiletries, 234-235n. 124; zir-jdme 
(under-shirt), 289. See also khirqq ; - 

Jutmvwa 

Crusades, 106, 195 

cultural codes, 13, 40, 42, 191, 309. See., 
also adab; institutions; master-disciple 
relationship; the text; rules; ulama 

demur (conscience), 160, 161 

dar al-hadlth, 28 

ddr al-qur’dn, 28 

al-dalwa al-hadxya (guiding call), 20, 21, 
24-25, 252, 258, 259, 261, 268 

Day of Judgment, 43, 48, 157, 222n. 

82, 259n. 15, 274 


al-dhat (divine essence), 164, 180n. 115 
181, 265n. 21 

dhawq (direct tasting), 160, 167n. 74, 
170, 276-277 

d/uhr (recollection; anamnesis), 5, 87, 
125n. 189, 149, 217n. 68, 218, 219, 
222-225, 239n, 139; as dMkr bi-l-lisan 
(vocal recollection), 223; as dhih bi- 
l-qalb (silent recollection), 223-224; 
Qur’an in, 224; and tahlU, 221, 224; 
and talqin al-dMkr (inculcation of the 
formula of recollection), 54, 70, 71 
(chart), 224-225, 250n, 2, 313; and 
tasbdi (formulas of recollection), 219n. 
74 

dialectical theology (%n abkaldm), 24, 

49, 63-64, 1 15, 141n. 6, 260, 264, 
292n. 70, 311 

diploma of investiture ( al-tashrjf- 
wa-l-taqM), 22, 91, 94, 95,. 96, 99n. 
113,253,273,277 

disputation / dialectic ( jaded / mundzam), 
28, 38, 81, 86 

Earlier Middle Period, 4, 17-18, 139, 
252 

ecstatic cognition (z vajdmiyya), 302 
eschatology, 270, 301 
established custom (‘addij, 1 19, 153 
existential demand (al-mutdlabat 
al-imjudiyya), 181 

fahm (discursive understanding),. 162 
Jam 1 (annihilation), 148n. 26, 177-178; 
and Jam’ al-batin (annihilation of the 
inner being), I8l;.andjam’ aljand’ 
(annihilation of annihilation), 178n. 
105; and Jam’ mutlaq (absolute 
annihilation), 181 

faqir (mendicant), 206n. 38, 207, 226, 

227- 229, 241,245, 311; adab of, - 

228- 229; as guest ( musdfir ), 237;. and 
travel, 204n. 33, 230, 230-237 
passim, 315 . 

faqr (voluntary poverty), 137-138, 150, 

1 7 In. 83, 179, 227-230; rizq 
(sustenance) and, 228-229 
fard/farufa (obligatory duty), 145, 244 
fasting, 222n. 81, 240 
fatwa, 44,.59n. 6, 77, 83, 98, 100, 137, 
139, 140-141, 227, 247, 290, 294; 
mufti and, 193, 290, 319n. 6 
fawa'id (useful information), 38 
Jikr/tqfakkur. (reflection), . 2 1 8 
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fiqh (jurisprudence), 28, 37-39, 49, 
51-52, 62, 76-77, 79, 81, 84, 91, 
115, 243-244, 249n. 1, 258, 307n. 3; 
and faqth / Juqahd’ (jurisconsult), 33, 
38, 65, 79, 112, 116, 139, 143, 216, 
247, 253-254, 260, 31 1, 319n. 6; 
and qadx (judge), 70, 72, 81, 94, 102, 
193, 275; and qadx al-’askm (judge 
of the army), 95, 96; and riydsa. 
(leadership, preeminence), 38. 

See also madrasa 

firasa (cardiognosia), 115, 276 

fitna (trial; struggle), 157 

fitra (original nature), 262 

flying (tayr), 157, 179-180 

food and drink, 204n. 33, 222n. 81, 

245, 261,288,290 
freewill and predestination, 265-266; 

qadar (divine decree) and, 265 
juthh( alms), 229, 234 
Jutuwwa (young-manliness; chivalry), 13, 
32, 247, 260, 262, 271-291 passim, 
312; akhx as mutasaumif in, 287; akhtiik 
and, 67, 104, 276, 279, 282, 283, 

285— 291; communal feast of, 288; 
dress of (libas), 281, 284, 288n. 62, 
289; etymology of, 290 \jhtumoat-dar 
/ javdnmard (possessor of chivalry) in, 
287, 290;jtttuwwat-khdna l dstam 
(chivalric lodge) and, 245, 276, 

286- 291; genealogy of, 6.7n. 15, 272, 
279-280, 283-285; girding (sbadd) 
and,.288n. 62, .289n. 64; group 
solidarity and, -205n. 35, 286, 288; 
hierarchy of, 283, 285-288; houses 
(bayt / buyut) of, 288n. 62; junior 
(rngfar; ibn) in, 288n. 62; Nasirian 
reforms of, 20, 23, 25-26, 253, 
271-272, 273, 277, 279, 281, 285, 
288-289n. 62, 290n. 65, 305; . 
oath of fidelity (‘ahd} in, 286, 288n. 
62; pillars of, 290; qawR-fatd (vocal 
chevalier) in, 286-288 passim; ritual 
shaving (jtuqTd-h&n) and, 277; rules 
of, 286, 288-291; salted water and, 
279n. 49; sayfijata (sword-bearing 
chevalier) in, 286-288 passim; senior 
(kabir; ab;jadd) in, 288n, 62; Sufism 
and, 196-197n. 16, 205, 282-283, 

285- 291; tarbiyeh (apprentice) in, . 

286- 287, 288, 289; trade guilds and, 
282, 283, 288n. 61; mtad / sdlnb-i 
jutuwwat (master chevalier) in, 

286-287, 288, 290 


ghulam / gMlman (servant boy), 73, 239 
Gnosticism, 156, 158,. 159, 246, 300n. 
87, 301 

greetings (al-saldm), 235, 236, 237 

hadzth transmission, 10-11, 25, 51, 53, 
54-55, 109, 110, 111, 1 14n. 165, 

134, 143, 183, 193, -199, 219n. 73, - 
295-298, 306, 311, 314, 319n. 6; 
Banfl ‘Ammuya and, 57—88 passim; 
and isnad (chain of transmission), 53, 
224, 295-296, 302, 310; and matn 
(text of a batMi), 54-55; musmi ' 
(transmitter) and, 53-54^ 
al-hadrat al-ildhiyya (divine presence), 1 79 
hajj, 121-122, 133-135, 2 19-220n. 75, 
293n. 72, 297n. 84, 306n. 1; and 
ikram, 121, 122 

hal / ahwai (mystical state), 49, 50, 
151-152, 165, 166-182, 189, 204, 
244, 280, 290; change (talmn) in, 
151-152; fixity (tam&n) and, 152; 
as distinct from hall (inhering state), 
166-167n. 74 

halqa / mqjUs (teaching circle), 81, 183, 
197, 250, 253 

haqd’iq (verities), 50, 148, 152, 160n. 55, 
163, 170 

haqiqa (the really real), 156, 157, 165n. 

71, 171, 178n. 105, 179, 189 
haqq / huquq (rights and obligations), 
202-203, 21 On. 55, 261 
hamm (worry), 148n. 26 . . 

hayd ‘ (diffidence), I.71n. 83 : 
hayba (awe), 148n. 26, 1 78n. 105, 180 
heirs of the prophets (warmth al~anbiyd j, 
13, 141-142, 145, 190, 192, 199, - 
200, 203, 246, 260, 263, 274, 298, 
301, 307. See also authority; shaykh; 
ulama . 

Hellenism, 45 

Hereafter, 137, 138, 152, 177n, 104, 
234n. 122, 238 . 

Hermeticism, 246 
Hesychasm, 223n. 83 
High Caliphal Period, 4, 17 
hikma (wisdom), 160, 255 
Hinduism, 220n. 78 
kirs (cupidity), 161, 175 
huda (moral guidance), 142, 143, 193, 
206, 215, 243, 247, 264, 311, 313 
hukama’ (sages), 45 -- - . 

hukxn- / ahkdm (legislation), 243 
huM (incarnation), 154, 312 
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ijaza (license), 11, 38, 54—55, 93n. 90, 
112, 137n. 2, 280n. 51, 295, 297n. 

83, 297, 314; as ijdzat 'amrm (general 
license), 141, 250n. 2, 311; as ijdzat 
al-qira’a (license of reading), 54; as 
ijdzat al-sama' (license of audition), 11, 
54, 249. See also the text 
(trap (consensus), 250, 251n. 7, 256, 260, 
270 

ijtihdd (pious exertion), 157, 170 
ikhlds (inner sincerity), 153, 17 In. 83 
ikhwan (brethren), 206, 230, 232, 235, 
247, 276, 286. See also jutuwwa ; ribat 
ilhdm (inspiration), 160 
Wat al-'ihl ( pram causa), 299 
Illuminationst philosophy ( frikmat 
al-ishrdq), 58n. 4, 59, 246 
‘ilm (knowledge; science), 49, 51, 160, 
215, 269, 301n. 90; as ilm al-dirdsa 
(discursive knowledge), 144, 146; as 
al-'ilm al-kaskji (disclosed knowledge); 
and Sim al-khawdrir (science of passing 
thoughts), 148; as ‘dm abmuhdsaba 
im-l-ri'dya (science of scrupulous 
examination and observation), 148; 
as ‘ilm al-muraqaba (science of 
vigilant awareness), 148; as Wn al-nqjs 
(science of the soul), 147-148; as 
i bn al-wiratha (inherited knowledge), 
142, 144, 146, 194; as ‘ilm al-yaqm 
(knowledge of certainty); and ‘ulum 
al-awwa'il (ancient sciences), 292; and 
‘uWm dhawqiyya (experiential sciences), 
145; and 'ulum al-mushdhaddt (sciences 
of direct witnessing), 148; and ‘ulum 
al-qulub ( sciences of the heart), 146; 
and 'ulum al-sufiyyal gaum (sciences of 
the Sufis), 12-13, 141, 142-148, 155, 
162, 182, 190, 192, 194, 200, 246, 

257, 268, 271, 283, 284, 294-295, 
310-311 

tman (faith), 146, 151, 160, 170, 172, 

175, 180n. 112, 189, 217, 227, 259, 

30 In. 90 

inaba (turning towards God in 
repentance), 148, 17 In. 83, L74 
incense (fib; bukhur), 222 
informality ( tark al-takalluf), 205, 236n. 
130 

al-insdn al-kalm (macroanthropos), 300n. 

87 

insaniyyat (humanity), 161-162 
institutions of place, 28, 33, 155, 308 


institutions of process, 27-29, 33, 
53-55, 155, 200, 308, 309 
intention (niyya), 242, 259n. 15 
intibdh (attentiveness), 17 In. 83, 172 
Ipseity, 178n. 105 
iqta‘ system, 17, 41 
irada (aspiration), 17 In. 83, 208. 

See also murid 
irjan (gnosis), 302 

islam (submission), 146, 170, 172, 175, 
189, 227 

istikhdra (incubation), 219, 230, 234, 
268n. 28 

isfilahrit (technical language), 49-51, 141, 
147 

istiqdma (steadfastness), 145 
itma’mna (tranquility), 17 In. 83. 

See also nafs 

jadhb / majdhub (pulled to God), 150, 

183, 201, 231 

al-jam' wa-l-farq (union and separation), 
148n. 26 

jamdi-sunm communalism, 4, 52, 128, 
142, 193, 200, 253, 258, 260, 265, 
269, 283, 302, 308, 310, 312-313 
jawara (temporary pious retreat), 65, 

111, 122, 134, 204n. 33, 261 
jihad, 100; greater and lesser, 194—195. 
See also ribdt 

journey of ascent, 160, 161, 166, 167, 
168, 170, 171, 180n. 115, 192, 197, 
202, 206n. 38, 217, 219, 246, 289, 
295; as origin and return, 156-160, 
182. See also tariqa 
Jesus prayer, 223 n. 83 
Judaism, 1, 223n. 83 

kasb / ikfisab (acquisition), 265-266 
kashj (disclosure), 49 
khadim (superintendent), 203, 206-208, 
239. See also ribdt 

khalwa / arba'imjya (solitary spiritual 
retreat), 197, 218, 220-222; and - 
seclusion (‘uzk; i'tizdl), 245 
khdnaqah (Sufi cloister), 3, 6, 19, 28-34, 
188, 193, 197, 276, 319 . See also 
institutions of place; ribat 
kharqj- (land tax), 278 
kfridma (acts of service), 207, 239, 247, 
288. See also jutuwwa; khadim ; ribdt 
khawdss (spiritual elite), 157, 180n. 112, 
193, 268 


khawatir (passing thoughts), 117, 148, 
160-161, 174, 221, 222n. 82, 275; 
and end of Sufi path, 182 
khawf wa-raja’ (fear and hope), 17 In. 

83, 173 

khilhf / masd'il (disputed juridical 
questions), 38 

khildfa / imama (designated authority), 
23-24, 252. See also authority; siydsat 
shmiyya 

khzrqa (Sufi habit), 34n. 37, 67, 76, 82, 
88, 91n. 83, 110, 114-115n. 165, 
121-123, 134, 135, 141, 209-213, 
214, 225, 235n. 125, 244, 254n. 10, 
306-307, 308, 314, 315, 318 (chart), 
319rr 6; color of, 213] jutuwwat and, 
289; as khirqat al-irdda (habit of 
aspiration), 54, 212, 225, 226, 233, 
243, 286; as khirqat al-khilaja (habit of 
successorship), 124, 306n. 1; as khirqat 
al-tabarruk (habit of benediction), 73, 
74n. 39, 183, 212-213, 243, 259n. 

14, 286, 310; muraqqa’a (patched frock) 
and, 176n. 100, 192, 209n. 49, 
225—226, 235n. 124; nisbat al-khirqa 
(lineage of the habit) and, 55, 67, 

139, 210, 211 (chart), 247, 279-280, 
306-307, 313, 315; rights and 
conditions of (shard’it / hirquq 
al-khirqa), 214 

khutba / khafib (Friday sermon/pulpiteer), 
22, 83, 85, 95, 98, 99n. 113 & 114, 
100 

kuttab (primary school), 81 

Late Antiquity, 45 
Later Middle Period, 5, 6 
lawa’ih (glimmerings), 180 
kwami' (flashes), 148n. 26, 180 
lay affiliates, 7, 33, 243-246, 255; 
mutashabbih (pretender) as, 151, 192, 
212, 213, 243, 245, 247, 286, 287, 
311; mustarshid (one asking for 
guidance) as, 243, 247, 264, 310. 

See also hudd '; ribat] shaykh 
left hand, 236 

Logos ( al-kalhm ), 130, 300n. 87 

madhhabl s) (legal rites; law guilds), 24, 

25, 37, 39-40, 44-45, 77, 83, 216, 
254, 260 

madma( s), 12, -19n. 2, 28, 32, 33, 34-42, 
55, 139, 145, 188, 190, 193, 195, 


203, 215, 216, 254, 296n. 82, 305, 
307; dars (lesson), in, 37; functional 
categories of, 37-39, 41, 309; and 
institutional confluence with ribdt, 
308-309; mansab (stipendiary post) in, 
40-41; mubtadi (beginner; novice) in, 
38, 177, 239, 289; mudarris (teacher 
of jurisprudence) in, 32, 37, 91, 253; 
mufld (tutor) in, 38, 41; mu' id ( repetitor ) 
in, 38, 41; muntahi (terminal) in, 38, 
152, 181, 246; mutajaqqih (student of 
jurisprudence) and, 38, 77; mutawassit 
(intermediate) in, 38, 177; nd ’ib 
mudarris (teacher’s assistant; deputy) 
in, 38; tadris (teaching post) and, 37, 
79. See also institutions of place 
maJmbba (love), 148, 171n. 83; as 

mahabbat al-khassa (special love), 1 79n. 
112, 180, 269 '' 

mamluk (military slave), 72, 89, 98, 101, 
106 

muqdm / maqdmdt (mystical station), 49, 
50, 165, 166-182, 189, 204, 225, 

244, 280, 290 

ma’rifa (mystical knowing), 40, 150, 262, 
289n. 63 

mashyaklm (shaykhood; list of authorities; 
managerial position in endowed ribdt), 
54, 88, 97, 107, 109, 111, 152, 199,' 
200, 201, 203n. 30, 247, 249n. 1, 

255, 273, 293, 293n. 72, 307n. 3, 
314n. 4; and mashyakhat al-shuyukh, 
107-108. See also shaykh 
master-disciple relationship ( suhba ), 28, 
38-39, 53, 193, 199-201, 205n. 35, 
209-210, 212, 214 216, 227, 247, 
253; adab of, 200; mashub (mentor) 
in, 38, 200, 205n. 35; nasab al-suhba 
and, 280; rdbitat al-jinsiyya (affinitive 
connection) and, 183,-202, 301n. 90, 
311; sahib (protege) in, 39, 200, 205n. 
35; tilmidh (protege) in, 200, 2G5n. 35; 
ustadh (mentor) in, 200, 205n. 35 See 
also Jutuwwa; institutions of process; 
murid; ribdt] shaykh 
rmhtia (inquisition), 39 
miracles as karamdt (saintly miracles), 

60, 268, 302; as rrm'jizdt (evidentiary 
miracles),. 268 

Mirrors for Princes ( Fiirstenspiegelen ), 252 
muddra (obsequiousness), 205 
mufarridm (loners), 156-157, 179, 181 
mubadara (pervasion), 117n. 104 
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muhasaba (scrupulous examination), 148, 
151, 163, 165n. 72, 167, 171n. 83, 
173, 174, 175, 177, 206, 220, 245 
mujahada (pious self-exertion), 150, 151, 
173, 192 

mujtahid (jurist exercising ijtihdd; striver), 
24, 171; as mujtahid muta'ahbid (striving 
worshipper), 150 

mukdshafa (divine disclosure), 163, 164, 

17 In. 83, 1 17n. 104, 179n. 112, 181 
muntahi (terminal), 38, 152, 181, 246; 
nature of fully actualized Sufi as, 152, 
181-182, 183, 229n. 105, 234n. 122, 
241, 262, 287, 311 

muqaddam (administrator), 58, 207, 314; 

as muqaddam al-nqjibm, 105 
muqarrabm (those drawn nigh to God), 

149, 190, 201-202, 207, 311 
murdbit mujahid (frontline fighter), 

194-195, 198, 233, 310, 311. 

See also ribat 

mwrad (desired by God), 150. See also 
murid 

murdqaba (vigilant awareness), 148,. 151, 
163, 167, 17 In. 83, 173, 174, 177, 
192, 206, 220, 222, 236n. 130, 245 
muraqqad. See khirqa 

murid (aspirant), 28, 33, 39, 47, 89, 1 1 7, 

150, 199-201, 208-209, 255, 311; 
adab of, 50, 212, 215-216, 241n. 146; 
in hierarchy of ribat, 208-209, 217, 
226, 245, 286; khadim as, 207-208; 
khirqa and, 209-210, 212, 215; as 
mubtadi (beginner; novice), 38, 177, 

239, 289; as mutasawwif, 208, 241; 
murid haqiqi (true aspirant) as, 212, 

243; murid rasrm (token aspirant) as, 

243; program of, 217-225, 241; 
proper age of, 239n. 137; rebirth of 
(al-waldat al-thdniya), 178, 200, 201n. 

24, 30 In. 90; as spiritual child (walad 
ma'nam), 200-201, 214-215, 286, 

311. See also master-disciple 
relationship; shaykh; ribat; tariqa 

mushahada (direct witnessing), 49, 130, 148, 
152, 160n. 54, 163, 164, 167, 171n. 
83, 177, 1 17n. 104, 179-f80n. 112 
mustarshid. See lay affiliates 
mutarassimun (pseudo-Sufis), 149, 152-154, 
228, 244 

mutasaivwif (aspiring Sufi), 151, 153, 

204n. 33, 228, 241; as murid, 208, 

287; and transition to Sufihood, 
181-182. See also murid 


mutashabbih. See lay affiliates 
mmvallah (fool of God), 1 18-1 19, 153 
mysticism, 4, 13 

mfs (soul), 49, 147, 149n. 27, 152, 157, 
158-159, 161-162, 163, 164, 167n. 
74, 173, 175n. 99, 177, 178-179, 
180, 183, 190, 207, 234, 241, 261, 
262; chatter of ( hadxth al-nafs), 167n. 
74, 224; disciplined through travel, 
230-231, 233; immortality of, 302; 
and intracommunal dissention, 264, 
269; jihad against, 194-195, 233, 
311, 315; purification of, 174—175, 
220; as al-nafs al-ammarat bi-su’ (soul 
commanding to evil), 144, 159, 162, 
171, 177, 195; and al-nafs al-kulli 
(universal soul), 298, 301 (table); as 
al-nafs al-iawwama (blaming soul), 

162, 171, 180n. 114, 269; as al-nafs 
al-mupna’mna (tranquil soul), 162, 171, 
180, 202, 269; rectifying ( tahdhib ) the, 
171, 206; the .soma' and, 240, 242; 
and sexual desire, 229-230 
nawazjl (descents), 180 
Neoplatonism, 158, 159, 246, 298-301 
niqdba (communal headship) and niqabat 
al-hdsMmiym, 108; and niqabat al-jityan, 
272, 293n. 72; and niqabat al-tdlibiym, 
96, 108 
Nous, 159, 299 

nubmmsa (prophethood), 200, 268, 269, 
285, 300 

nur rmdummadiyya (Muhammadan Light), 
130 

Orientalism, 2n. 1 

paragons, 66, 113-133 passim, 191, 192, 
195, 196n. 16, 205, 206, 220n. 78, - 
225, 227, 230, 278 
paternalism, 160, 200-201, 202, 
214-215, 286, 311 
patronage of Sufis and ulama by 
political elites, 6, 18-19, 32, 35, 
40-41, 76, 89, 92, 93, 183, 184, 188, 
195, 217-218, 240, 246, 247, 250, 
257, 260, 273-275 passim, 293n. 72, 
296n. 82, 297, 302, 305-306, 307, 
308,312, 314 

Peripatetic philosophy ( fahafa ), 13, 24, 
25, 53, 132, 141n. 6,. 158n. 49, 246, 
249-250, 255, 257, 260, 270, 271, 
292-303, 312 


perpetual worship (dawam al-'amal), 170, 
171, 179, 181, 182 
par. See shaykh 

polemics, 141n. 6, 158n. 49, 291-302, 
249-250, 255, 257, 260, 264, 271, 
291-302, 312 

preaching (wa'z / tadh/dr), 28, 32, 51, 84, 
91n. 83, 93, 96, 97, 114n. 164, 122, 
133n. 209, 136, 144n. 11, 183, 193, 
254, 291, 307, 310; Bana ‘Ammuya 
and, 57-80 passim 

promise and threat ( al-wad wa-l-wa'U), 
218n. 70, 266 
Pyche, 299 

psycho-spiritual constitution, 157-165, 
177, 256, 300, 311; See also rufs; qalb; 
ruh 

qabd (contraction), 148n. 26, 167n. 74, 
180 

qalb (heart), 49, 144, 157, 159, 161, 
162-163, 166, 177, 180n. 112, 181, 
201, 240, 241, 261, 300, 301 (table); 
basar al-qalb (heart’s vision) and, 163; 
as cisternal, 143-144, 262; dhikr of, 
223-224 

fortifying (taqmya) the, 171; purification 
of, 220; rebirth of, 178-179, 209, 301 
qand'a (satisfaction), 176, 179n. 112 
qibla (direction of prayer), 222, 272 
Qur’anic recitation (tilawa), 84, 218, 222, 
261, 266 

qurb (proximity), 171n. 83, 181, 182 
qutb (cosmic pole), 131 

rdsikhun fi 7- ‘ilm (those “firmly rooted in 
knowledge”), 145-146 
renewal (tajdid), 191 

ribat (Sufi cloister), 6, 13, 26, 42, 55, 58, 
65, 67, 72, 76, 89, 93, 97, 108, 109, 
110, 111-112, 136n. 215, 139, 147, 
155, 165, 182, 183, 184, 188, 191, 

192, 215, 254, 258, 269, 273, 276, 

281, 28 In. 52, 283, 291, 296n. 82, 
302, 305, 307, 308; accommodationist 
nature of, 193-194, 243-247, 286, 

310, 313; adab of, 197; cells (zawiya) 
of, 147, 197, 221—222; common room 
(bayt al-jamad) of, 197, 238; compared 
with JutmjDwat-khana, 285-291; 
description of, 194—198, 215-216; 
development of, 28-34; discipline of, 
207, 222, 230, 241, 243, 287, 311, 

313; duwayra and, 29; entering and 


exiting, 204n. 33, 231-233, 235-237; 
group solidarity of denizens of, 
196-197, 206, 207, 230, 232-237 
passim, 247, 309; hierarchy of, 199, 
200-203, 206-209, 214-216, 217, 
226-239 & 243-246 passim, 309; 
institutional confluence with madrasa 
of, 308-309; military connotations 
of, 29, 194-195, 197-198, 233, 311, 
315; transregionality and, 309, 315; 
travel and, 231—233, 315; waqjs (pious 
endowments) of, 188, 196, 203, 206n. 
38, 208, 217-218, 306; youths of, 
237—239. See also faqir, ikhwan, 
institutions of place; khadim, khanaqdh; 
lay affiliates; murdbit mujahid; murid ; 
servants; shaykh 

rida (contentment), 148, 149n. 27, 171n. 

83, 173, 176, 177, 179 
ruh (spirit), 157-159, 160, 161n. 57, 

162, 162, 164, 171, 179, 180, 183, 
202, 217; dhikr of, 223n. 84; as al-ruh 
al-ajam (greatest spirit), 298, 300; as 
al-ruh al-hayawam (animal spirit), 158; 
as al-ruh al-hayawdni al-bashan (human 
animal spirit), 158; as al-ruh al-insdni 
al- dim (translunar spirit), 158-159, 
300; as al-ruh al-kulh (universal spirit), 
298, 300; as al-ruh al-qudsi (holy spirit), 
298 

rukhsa (dispensation), 33, 208, 234, 
243-246, 289 

rules / regulations ( shardit ) as kalimdt-i 
qwbiyya (sacred precepts), 217n. 68; 
of Jutuwwa, 283, 288-291; of ribat, 
194—198; rusum-i Bu Sa‘i& as, 31-32, 
219n. 74; al-shara’it al-thaman (the 
Eight Rules) as, 221; of the samb\ 
241-242; of Sufi path, 190, 192, 217; 
al-usul al-‘ashara (the Ten Principles) 
as, 221n. 79. See also adab; Jutuwwa; 
institutions of procert; khalwa ; murid; 
ribat; tariqa; travel 

ru’yat alldh (beatific vision), 131, 259, 
267-268 

sabr (patience), 171n. 83, 173, 176, 177, 
180n. 114 

sadaqa (voluntary charity), 203 
sahw (sobriety), 45, 148n. 26, 178n. 105 
salah (canonical prayer), 222, 231, 234n. 
121, 266; as alternative to the sama’, 
240; and ribat, 197; and salat al-tahiya 
(prayer of greeting), 235n. 126, 237 
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sama‘ (mystical audition; spiritual 
concert), 50, 125n. 189, 197, 238, 
239-242, 276-277; adab of, 50, 204n. 
33, 216, 241-242; and kharq al-libas 
(rending the clothes), 204n. 33, 240, 
242; qawwal (singer) and, 240, 276 
sayr (voyaging), 157, 177, 178-179, 269 
Second Alexander, 99, 253 
servants ( ashab al-kMdma), 237, 239. 

See also ribdt 

Shadow of God on Earth, 99, 253 
sharah (voracity), 161 
shari'a (divine law), 154, 163, 171, 179, 
182, 212, 218, 243, 244, 249n. 1; 
adab al-safar and, 233; caliph as 
executor of, 251, 253, 255; end of 
Sufi path and, 182; and jutuwwa, 
289-290; ‘ibadat (acts of worship) and, 
51, 218—219; mindedness, 5, 55, 128, 
205, 238, 258, 302, 305, 310, 312; 
mu'amalM (interpersonal relations) and, 

51, 194, 2G5n. 35; revivalism and, 

52, 182 

shatuhdt (ecstatic elocutions), 45-46n. 58, 
154 

shawq (longing), 167n. 74, 17 In. 83 
shaykh (master), 4-5, 28, 39, 59-60, 

89, 110, 117, 135n. 213, 136, 139, 
149, 173n. 87, 192, 193, 230, 231, 
249n. 1, 275, 307; adab of, 202-203; 
authority of, 202, 214-215, 216, 239, 
247, 286, 290n. 65, 311; breath of, 
225; costume of, 213; as distinguished 
from khadim, 206-207; and mashdyikh 
(eponymous authorities), 167, 

170-171, 189, 192, 199n. 18, 213, 
227, 241, 244, 263; and lay affiliates 
( mutashabbih / mustarshid), 243; 
necessity of having, 199, 221; niyaba 
(representative authority) of, 183, 197, 
200, 208, 215, 260, 264, 319-311; 
rabitat al-jinsiyya (afimitive connection) 
and, 183, 311; ranks of, 201-202; and 
ribdt, 197, 202-203, 206, 216, 237, 
239, 264; shift in meaning of, 199; as 
al- shaykh al-mutlaq (absolute shaykh), 
201—202; as shaykh al-shuyukh (Grand 
Shaykh), 21, 24, 63, 77, 90, 107-111, 
258, 291n. 68, 293n. 72, 297, 313; 
as shaykh al-tabarmk (master of 
benediction), 65, 213; as shaykh 
al-talim (master of instruction), 188; 
as shaykh al-tarbiya (master of training), 
8, 65, 77, 88, 89, 155, 188, 199n. 18, 


303, 314; as spiritual father 
(ab ma’nawi), 200-201, 215, 230, 

311; true vs. false, 215n. 64. See also 
authority; huda; institutions of process; 
master-disciple relationship; murid; 
ribdt; ulama 

shihna (chief of police), 73, 76, 79 
shukr (thankfulness), 171n. 83, 173 
sidq (sincerity), 171n. 83, 173, 174 
rifit (divine attributes), 164, 180n. 

115, 181, 255-256, 265; and tashbih 
(anthropomorphism), 266-267; and 
ta'ril (divesting God of His attributes), 
266-267 

silsila (chain; initiatic genealogy), 55, 

67n. 15, 70, 74, 129, 280n. 51, 306n. 
1; and silsila-tariqas, 3 
sm (secret), 49, 164, 165n. 72, 203, 235; 
dhikr of, 223n. 84 

sitr (veil), 163; istitar (veiling) and, 148n. 
26 

siyasat shar'iyya, 23-24, 250-253, 256, 
270, 308; challenge to, 100, 252 
sleep, 204n. 33, 222, 245, 261, 275 
Sophia, 300n. 87 

Sufism ( tasawwuf ), 1-2, 15, 27, 49, 61, 
64, 73, 76, 77, 84, 132, 134, 

150-151, 158, 184, 188-189, 194, 

282; etymology of, 146-147, 

148-149; institutionalization of, 
198-199, 305-320; and Shaffts, 258; 
and Shiite notions, 247. See also tariqa 
sub (intoxication), 45, 148n. 26, 178n. 
105 

sulaha’ (righteous individuals), 57, 59, 

136, 311 

sultanate, 98, 99-100 

suluk (wayfaring), 47, 60, 157, 170, 

171, 173, 177, 178, 201, 217, "219; 
of kings and ministers, 274; of salik 
mujarrad (simple wayfarer), 201 
Sunna, 43, 52, 103, 142, 153, 154, 192, 
197, 209, 227, 234n. 124, 235n. 126, 
236, 255 

Sunni revival, 18, 35-36, 260 
supererogatory devotions ( nawqfil ), 219 

tafrir (Qur’anic exegesis), 49, 65, 143 
tdifa / tawd’if (Personengruppe), 3, 12-13, 
27, 28, 50, 51, 139, 141, 149-150, 
182-183, 190, 192, 196, 199, 204, 

212, 213, 235, 250, 256, 259, 260, 

264, 271, 293, 307, 309-310 
tajdwuz (abstention), 205 


takfir (declaring infidelity), 127, 154, 264, 
266, 294, 301-302 
takhayyul (imaginalization), 131 
taqwa (god-fearing piety), 144, 145, 146, 
189, 227-228, 234n. 122 
tarab (rapture), 167n. 74 
tariqa / tariq (path / Sufi way), 1, 47, 
49-50, 137, 148, 156, 161, 169, 171, 
173, 174, 178n. 105, 179, 195, 196, 
199, 201, 217, 218, 226, 227, 249n. 

1, 256, 287; as embracing jutuwwa, 
289-291; geography of, 148, 150, 
156-157, 160, 164, 165-182, 225, 
269, 301; multiple affiliation and, 

216; and necessity of shaykh on, 199; 
as Sufi orders / brotherhoods, 1—3, 
62-63, 123, 124, 129, 155, 183, 
187-188, 189, 220n. 78, 305, 

307 308, 312, 313, 314-315, 

319-320; as tariq al-abrar (path of the 
godly), 190; as tariq al-haqq (path of 
the Real), 190; as tariq al-muqarrabin 
(path of those drawn nigh), 190; as 
tariq al-muttaqin (path of the 
God-fearing); as tariq al-qawm (path of 
the folk; Sufi path of aljunayd), 13, 
43, 45, 46, 49, 51, 52, 62, 69, 146, 
163, 184, 190, 205, 218, 221, 233, 
241, 247, 282, 309; and tariqa- based 
Sufism, 2-6, 28-29, 33, 53, 55, 113, 
123, 128, 129, 184, 188, 188-190, 
208, 220n. 78, 240, 247, 273, 278, 
311, 313, 320; and shari'a-tariqa-haqiqa 
ternary, 156-157, 170, 189, 279n. 49, 
289. See also imdn, isldm, sayr, tayr 
tark al-tadbir (relinquishing self-disposal), 
181 

tasabbur (forbearance), 17 In. 83 
taivadu ‘ (humility), 176, 205, 234n. 122, 
290 

tawajud (feigning ecstasy), 242 
tawakkul (trust), 148, 167n. 75, 171n. 83, 
176-177, 179 

tawali' (risings), 148n. 26, 180 
tawba (repentance), 162, 170, 171-175, 
176, 178, 179, 30 In. 90 
ta’iml (esoteric interpretation), 154n. 44 
tayr (flying), 157, 179-182, 269 
taysh (heedlessness), 161 
the text, 42-55, 247, 309; adab of, 

53 55, 250; anthologizing and, 81, 

139, 281 282; authorial voice and, 

130 131, 138, 303, 309; discourse 
and authority of, 12, 42-55, 184, 


262-263, 282, 310-311; 
dissemination of, 11, 53-55, 122, 
134-135, 139-140, 154, 249-250, 
254, 272, 292, 293, 302, 313, 315, 
319-320; genealogy and, 46; imld ’ 
(dictation) and, 37; letter writing and, 
146, 165n. 72, 174-175; memory 
and, 44-45, 46-49, 65, 312, 319; as 
object, 53—55; riwaya ‘aid ’l-wajh 
(face-to-face transmission) of, 53-54; 
ta'liqa (compendium; reading notes) 
and, 39. See also biographical 
literature; cultural codes; institutions 
of process; ulama 

theophany ( tajalB ), 148n. 26, 163-164, 
178; as al-tajalli al-barzakM (isthmithic 
theophany), 131 

trades (sind'at), 28, 203, 253, 276, 282, 
284; See also Jutuwwa 
travel (. safar ), 196, 230-237; adab of, 

50, 204n. 33, 231-237 passim, 315; 
distinguished from itinerancy (siyaha), 
230n. 1 10; pishraw (leader of a group 
of travelers) and, 234; rajiq (traveling 
companion) and, 234, 236; as talab 
al-ilm (traveling in search of 
knowledge), 145, 230, 309, 315; types 
of travelers and, 230-23 1 . See also 
clothing; jaqir; madrasa; ribdt; rules 
tuma’nina (equanimity), 180, 201, 262. 

See also nafs 

‘ubudiyya (worshipfulness), 170, 179-182, 
300, 30 In. 90 
udaba’ (litterateurs), 1 39 
ulama, 57, 59, 74, 97, 113, 136, 137, 
141-142, 144, 193, 199n. 18, 244, 
247, 254, 258, 259, 302, 305-307, 
308, 310; culture of, 28 29, 33, 
34-35, 43-45, 49, 82-84, 109, 

139, 193-194, 199-200, 204, 213, 
215, 247, 263, 309, 313, 315; as 
otherworldly ('ulama al-dkhira), 143, 
146, 147, 151, 152, 182, 193, 256, 
260-261, 301, 302, 308, 310; as 
world-renouncing (al- ‘ulama’ al-zahidin 
fi’l-dunya ), 27, 143-144, 145, 147, 

170, 262; as worldly (‘ulama’ al-dunya), 
142, 143, 146, 147, 151, 182, 260, 
262, 271, 301 

uns (intimacy), 148n. 26, 171n. 83, 178n. 
105, 180 

ustridar (majordomos), 94, 96 

usul al-din (primary matters of faith), 259 
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mhara (Buddhist Monastery), 34 
vizier / vizierate, 45, 95, 107, 203, 
251n. 6, 307n. 3 

wajd (ecstasy), 241, 242, 276 
waqf (pious endowment), 28, 37, 39, 72, 
74, 89, 97, 109-110, 188, 203, 206n. 
38, 306; waqfiyya (endowment 
document) and, 37, 41; waqif 
(founder) of, 37 
waqi'a (vision), 222 
waqt (moment), 204 
warn' (pious wariness), 17 In. 83, 192 
warid / wariddt (psychic oncoming), 161, 
180, 222n. 82 

wasiyya (testament), 137, 201, 214, 228, 
239, 243, 249n. 1, 311, 314-315 
waswasa (devilish whisperings), 160 
wazifa (devotional program), 202, 219, 
220; communal after time of ‘asr 
prayer, 235n. 127 

yaqin (certainty), 161n. 57, 171n. 83; 
and ‘ayn al-yaqin (essence of certainty), 
177; and kaqq al-yaqin (truth of 


certainty), 177n. 104, 180n. 112, 

182; and ’ilm al-yaqin (knowledge of 
certainty), 177; and nur al-yaqin (light 
of certainty), 180n. 112 
yaqia (wakefitlness), 172 
yawm al-mithaq / ruz~i ahst (Day of the 
Primordial Covenant), 275 
youths ( shubbdn ), 237-239; and nazar 
ild al-murd / shahidbazi (gazing 
upon youths), 238, 239. See also 
ribat; sama‘ 

zahir (outer dimension), 152, 162, 165, 
205; and uiujud al-‘ayni (corporeal 
being), 165, 170, 175, 181, 217, 220, 
234n. 122, 262 
zdjir (reproach), 162, 172 
zawiya (Sufi retreat; lodge), 92, 196, 276. 
See also ribat 

ziyara (visitation of graves), 235 
zuhd (renunciation; asceticism), 57, 69, 
96, 112, 148, 150, 167n. 75, 170, 

17 In. 83, 175-179, 195, 225, 227, 

30 In. 90; distinction between faqr 
and, 228 



